ABOUT THIS BOOK 


Charles Lamb was much more than Elia; 
as well as being a wonderful humorist he 
was a fine critic, a witty companion and a 
great man. Coleridge said of him: ‘His 
genius is talent, and his talent is genius and 
his heart is as whole and one as his bead.’ 
Thomas Barnes said of him that he had 
written about Sbakcspcarc ‘finer than any- 
one ever did in the world’, and \Vords- 
worth summed up the feelings of Lamb’s 
many friends when he wrote, ‘Oh, he w.as 
good, if e’er a good man lived.’ In Charles 
Lamb and Elia Mr. J. E. Morpurgo has 
assembled much that is unfamiliar from 
Lamb’s writings; by careful arrangement 
he has shown how the works svere the 
offspring of the life - the letters and the 
essays often the baby and tbe grown man 
of the same idea. For the most part he has 
allowed Lamb to tell his own story, but 
with his Introduction and interpolated 
comments he has made this book at once a 
selection from the works of one of the most 
important writers of the nineteenth century 
and a biography of one of the most inter- 
esting of all literary personalities. 
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I^’TRODUCTION 


Seldom can it be said of a \mtcr that he is better kno^vn 
than Ills ^vorks. Shakespeare has had myriad commentators 
but fe^y biographers. ACIlions kno\y that Milton tvTOte 
Paradise Lost, thousands have read it, but only hundreds 
knou' more of the unquiet Ji/c of the poet than the fact that 
he \vcnt blind at the age of forty-hvo. The Greeks, uho for 
the most part cannot read his works, cherish the memory 
of Byron, but it is the earnest champion of hbert)* whose 
name they inscribe in their calendar of national heroes, 
and the 'marty ’ •.» 

blancctotheau 
ing has gained 

temporary- stage and cinema, but these intermediaries arc 
crabbed with apocty-phal tendencies and their Browning is 
but a coloured and romanticized print of that great pepper- 
pot of titillating exciamations- As a studied portrait of the 
man it is no more accurate than was the free-hand impres- 
sion of syit and brilliance, modelled upon the one don mt 
that made Browning’s fame with the unread, before the 
intervention of Mr. Frederic March. Charles Dickens, ne.xt 
to Shakespeare the most omnipresent of English writcis, had 
an almost Elian gift for egotistic projection, and, unlike 
Shakespeare, has been at once cursed and blessed by a pro- 
cession of pilgrim-biographeis, yet, c\-en to the reading 


Two literary men stand pre-eminent as authors who arc 


his victims, aided and at times driven by the sycophantic 
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artistry of Boswell, Lamb’s life has become universal 
property both from ' his , own autobiographical genius 
(often mischievously perverted) and from the greatnws 
of the circle of genius that looked to him as to its 

The reader of Johnson -may sometimes wonder if he de- 
served his Boswell ; the reader of Lamb is confident that he 
merited the praise of Coleridge*. ‘His genius is talent, and 
his talent is genius, and his heart is as whole and one as his^ 
head’ ; of Thomas Barnes : ‘You have rvritten about Shakc- 
spear finer than any one. ever did in the world’, of Landor: 
‘He leaves behind him... the love of friends without a 
•single foe’; and of Wordsworth ; ‘O, he was good if e’er a 
good man lived.’ Johnson’s powers won him admirers and 
enemies ; Lamb, from his skill and for himself gained rriends 
who could yet admire the great artist who was their simple 
friend. 

Often, as Lamb wrote, his own tortured yet cheerful 
character overpowered his imagination so that Iris self- 
portrait is more striking than his creations. His friends, each 
from his own genius, contributed their footnotes to his auto- 
biography, and his works, rearranged in the reader’s mind, 
.punctuated by his letters and interspersed with the com- 
ments of Coleridge, Hood, De Quincey, Hazlitt, Leigh 
Hunt and Crabb Robinson give almost all that can be 
known of his day by day existence, his likes and dislikes, 
his passions and his reserve. The student who selects care- 
fully, watching rvarily for the deliberate false scent, can 
reconstruct the whole of the life, person and character of 
Charles Lamb. 

Loved by his friends and reverenced by his admirers as a 
creature std gerieris there was, nevertheless, something 
about Lamb that apperJs to the English love of convention. 
He was essentially middle class, born away from the handi- 
cap of poverty and never achieving the disgrace of riches. 

unadventurous practically as he was daring in imagina- 
tion, he worked for thirty years as a clerk in the East 
India House. He lived, all of his life, in London or its 
suburbs, venturing only once to the Continent, svhere 
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ordered - an error tnai wouki not iiave nu^ciui 
Lamb. ‘ - ' ^ ' 

He shared the half-humorous nastrust olSrctrxeacc?n» 
mon among his countriTRen:,*! Lave bwa iT/jiig all of cv* 
life to like Scotsmen, and am dbVtgcd to dwiit ffcm d-e 
c-Kperiment in despair.* With the posiibl; cxceptl->n of 
^VaUcr Scott, liia Norilicm contemporaries dciri^cd hin 
in return. Christopher Xorili, after hU early attaeJs, 
sufficiently converted to pcniiade Lush to arii Lk cri-'i* 
sequential ammunition to the heavy blail rf il.’cl 

‘ ‘ " ! . jb'i death. 

waadm-ii 


u ' . , * * ■ ’td hb 

unpCTceptivc account: Utarics Lamb, I rinttrclv Wxre 


gemuJl' , > •' I 

Conservative in hislovcorCsmiliarthinss.'frleaL {yyv, 
and places, so that ‘thedis.-ippe3faneerfd.oo!lrl¥y 
St Dunstan’s Church drew t-ars fo/m hits’, h? hu rw 
thcless ardent to reform vrroiiR done or h-mnn m‘* 4 ^* 
and on the rare occasions when he ent-red 
ring - already overcrowded sdih abihty - tc 
ruption with as much zc‘t as iHtinf 
Barnes. It svas Hunt who went to pr^n fvit 
attacks on the Prince of Wales written by Kim 
in his paper Tke Examiner, but Lamb's 
paper, ‘"nic Triumph of the Whale’ 
arouse the anger of the Prince: * • ^ ^'’ped K 


' Say what appcllatioc sttti? 

By his bulk and ty his lae, 

By his oily quaEtks, 

This (or else my eywi^bi tuht 
This should be the Prbec cf 
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and of the Prince’s party : 

■ Every fish of generous kind 
Scuds aside or slinks behind ; 

But about his presence keep 
All the monsters of the deep ; 

Crooked dolphins they surround him; 

Dog-like seals they fawn around mm. 

Following hard the progress mark 
Of the intolerant salt sea-shark ; 

For his solace and relief 
Flat fish are his courtiers chief. 

Last and lowest in his train 
Ink-fish (libellers of the main) 

Their blaek liquor shed in spite.’ 

Engrossed, as they were at times, with the 
ind political unrest of their day, Coleridge, 

Byron and Shelley arc in some essentials, through tnc 
transient causes of their interest, dated, but Lamb, who s o 
for the most part outside contemporary affairs, is timeless 
and of all time. He seldom referred to the 
phenomenon of his age, the Emperor Napoleon ( I hear 
he is small, even less than me, who am less than the least o 
the Apostles’ and ‘I should not mind standing barchead a 
his table to do him service in his fall. They should give him 
Hampton Court or Kensington’). He shared Coleridge s 
mistrust of Pitt, but not its wordiness, and, though he lived 
through the great political events of 1832, he spared them 
both comment and ink. 

His mind centred on the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. John Woodvil is a dubious imitation, but his 
friendly acquaintance with Elizabethan and Caroline 
writers, and the natural ease with which he borrowed their 
style and their phrases, turning them into living literature 
that is neither plagiarist nor archaic, makes him more the 
contemporary of ‘old Tom Browne’ than of Byron. Lamb s 
life lasted fifty-nine years but his memory spanned three 
centuries. It is no wonder then that the longevity of his 
spirit supports him, human till to-day. 


philosophical 

Wordsworth, 
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'Sliy of all impcnin^ appearancn, of all assumptions of 
self-' * t, , . 

‘all 
dsm 

could not and cannot be slurred by the accusation of 

•. « t-. _f,i . » ‘reason 

■ ' ' ■ . ■ ‘Tripe 

in a man of sudi immaculate taste the Englisltrnati cm 
always allow certain eccentridlics. 

Ii\Tn Itis faults are the faults that win censure from pvigs 
but strengthen the aflcctions of the multitude, sducJi, hke 
Lamb himself, prefers a man ‘who is as he ought not to be 
In common s>iU\ meat heavy he was always on the 

point of abjuring the habit; ‘llns very night 1 am going to 
ienw ofTTobacco! Surely there must be some other world 
in whidi this unconquerable purpose shall be realized.' He 
was ONcr.fond of alcotiol and an inveterate ‘pub'Craulcr’: 
Wicnevcr Hie opportunity occurred *hc had a humorous 
nieiliotJ of taiing the friendship of Ms visitors, it was, 
whether in their walks with him they would taste the tap 
of mine Hoit at the Ilorwshoe, or .at the Rose and Crown 
or.'ttlhcRisingSun'.hutUieCtn^iiJunr e/ a i^ninAanf should 
be taken with water, and Carlyle was so consistently mis- 
taken in I^mb that it is unnecessary and uncharitable to 
place too inudi credence upon his puritanical condemna- 
tion: 'He is now a confirmed sliamcicss drtxnkard; asU 
vehemently for gin awl water in siranRcn' houses, tipples 
till he is utterly nuid, and is only not thrown out of doors 
l>ecauic he b too much dcspiscsl for taking such trouble 
with him.’ I..nmb liimsclfhas demonstrated that Ins com- 
mercial superiors at the T-ast India House were not gentle 
svjth clerks svho succumbed to liquor, and h.id bis pro- 


Uiat lie would not have been granted the generous pension 
of four hundred and fifty pounds.. a . ye.7— *’ad bi? 
intemperance been so obvious ns ' to 
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^v^th me, enough to make a volume.’ A few montlis later 
the hideous death of his mother made nightmare terror 
of the idea of mental failure. Not only was he weighed 
down with the sad presence and the frequent Telapses of 
the sister whom he loved so well, but the memory of his 
own insamty became doubly horrible, for itself and for the 
fear that a recurrence in him might leave Mary williout ' 
cherishcr and supporter. 

This obsession obtruded the name of insanity again and 
again into his work. Tlic narrative of Rosamund Gray is 
broken by soliloquy : * False things arc told concerning thee, 
fair planet, for I will ne’er believe that thou canst take a 
perverse pleasure in distorting the brains of us poor mortals. 
Lunatics! Moonstruck. Calumny invented, and folly took 
up these names.’ Seeking for wor^ to describe tlie condition 
of Don Qpixote after Saneba has lost faith in his master, 
Lamb finds them immediately: ‘a treatable lunatic’. 
‘Madness’, ‘lunacy’, ‘insamty’, ‘imbecility’, these arc the 
words thatjbeat the discordant recurring theme In the 
sweet symphony of Lamb’s brain 

Sadness, even gloom, were never far atvay. It is not only ' 
the plot that makes his early and unsuccessful novel, Rosa- 
mund Gray, read like an advance evocation of Thomas Hardy. , 
The desperate repetition ‘All, all are gone, the old familiar 
faces’ in the best known of his poems, cuts with tragic knife 
the cord of his self-restraint. 

He iNTote quietly, and, in general, cheerfully,- yet ius 
quality of lightness and pleasure, like his indulgence in all v 
good things - books, pictures, food, drink and friendship 
- is symptomatic of his quest for compensation for the tragic 
r t.-„ — » t* .. tr . ..... i. 


solaces. I went to bed pot-vahant.’ . • , 

It is not surprising th.at John Wcl^tcr ‘found his first . 
recognition at the pious and fortunate hands of Charles 
Lamb’, for feiv critics can haw had such instinctive and' 
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personal sympatliy for Webster’s consciousness of tragedy, 
and for his ability ‘ to touch a soul to the quick, to play upon 
fear as much as it can bear, to wean and weary a life till it 
is ready to drop, and then step in svith mortal instnimcnts 
to take its last forfeit’. 

Hovering ‘as one between earth and heaven, neither hop- 
ing much nor fearing anything’, Lamb had no use for the 
facile consolations olTcrcd by tlic Churches. He was no anti- 
Christian, but he abhorred bigotiy, and, needing something 
more immediate than a promissory note on Heaven to hold 
his mind from bitterness, found his comfort in humour. In 
his humour is that tempering quality of tragedy that is 
common to all great humorists. His jester’s motley he wore . 
consciously, masking liimsclf as Edax or Crito, subduing 
his own identity in Pensilis or Burton Junior, writing ot 
Charles Lamb as if he were a chance acquaintance, even, on 
occasion, stealing the person, though not the personality 
of Coleridge, and finding, finally, the satisfaction of escaping 
the burdensome sadness of life as Lamb in the cheerful pen- 
life of Elia. 

The Essays of Elia arc Lamb’s most popular writings. 
They are forced upon school-children with an insistence 
that is almost justifiable, for he who does not discover 
Roast Pig could well have been spared the pains of learning 
to read. .But it was as ‘ the first to draw the public attention 
to the old English dramatists’ that he wished to be remem- 
bered. The echoing voice of Elia is heard in Leigh Hunt, in 
Thackeray (who took upon himself the canonization of Saint 
Charles), in Stevenson, Chesterton, Montague, Lynd and, 
grossly distorted, in the gossip-writers of the daily press. 
Elia influenced the writers; and, through tlreir printed 
homage, won pedagogues and the love or passionate hatred 
of schoolboys; but Charles Lamb reinstated readers in 
their own domain, resurrecting for them the beauties of 
thq English Renaissance, saving and salving Webster, Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Marlowe, Middleton — 
Shakespeare Iflmself — after the neglect and ill-usage 
that they had received from the hooks of the pretentious 
Augustan iconoclasts. 
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_ Conlinually Lamb denied lus scholarship, contrastmg it. 
as Jie must have contrasted it from their sdiooldass, witl' 

4^.^ r*.-- Colcridijc, )ci 

le- As Edmund 
exquisite com- 
mentator has noted, ‘Lamb is a master of his Bible, ofJii*! 
classical mvthologs’, of writers on heraldry*, of medics a1 
geographers, of Elizabethan drama and Caroline poctrj-, o! 
genera! biography, of the standard not'eJisfs, of the com- 
mentators’, To complete his paraphernalia of ability must 


Cliristianity. 

His %”cry scholarship has dulled many editions of his 
works, for whereas Lacub could use his knowledge w'ithout 
emphasizing the ignorance of his readers, his editors have 
insisted on a supply of explanatory footnotes’, dragging the 
cjejoltingly from the body of the text to the bouom of tlic 
'page, tvTcnching the mind from Lamb’s familiarity that is 
above incidental knov* ledge, adding unimportant informa- 
tion on details, but diverting front the deliberate casualncss 

with which Lamb proceeds to his real conclusions. 

To attempt to assess Lamb as a stylist is to defy critical 
tenets, for his English rambles, stammers as his speech, nins 
and (alters. He knoirt not concision though he is a master of 
precision. He chases an insignificant idea into significance 
and makes of an interloping inspiration a literary occasion. 
He b archaic and yet never ‘prcaous . Bo « ojfcn 

amorphous l-or ' 

malum of hw , 

verse adopted , 

literary efforts wcrcin verse, 

almost bad-tempered vigour in svnting 

but of his Doetrv only The Old Familiar Faces and Haiiraxc 

fit compaSrS thJ svoTk of his 

h'everthelcss his poetic posvers were su p . 
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IN THE DAYS OV MY CHILDHOOD 


Charles Lamb vvasbom in 1773, m the Temple, where Im father 
'raj the personal len-ant of Sanju"! Salt, 

To his falhcr'a employer Lamb owed a great deal. It «a.s 
through Salt’* influence, though not on hij presentation, that 
he «cnt to Christ'i Hospital, and Salt, one of those lind but 


Prxrejtin.tting la Ihe lojt d(*ite', it was he who placedjobn Lamb, 
Charlra’s elder brother, in the South Sea House, and it was he 
who, jirtc before hti death, helped 10 obtain for Charles a position 
in thi* service of the East lndi.i House (though ag.nin, he was 
not th» actual iponsor ). 

Lamb’s early childhood he described frequently and fluent!) { 
It is remarlsable (hat such detail should have remained in !m 
memory of the years before he went to Christ's Hospital. Of 
Samuel Salt aad of the em'ironment in which he s\sa brought 
op he ‘wrote in 7 J.e Old Denthn «f tAr Iwr TtrrfU and In 
riftt PUj. IVa early schooling lie lud under Betsy Chambers 
{Mn Kcsmolds - later one of hi* t'*o pensioner*} 

'prim Betsy Chamber* 

D«.'i>ed in lier members 
\o longer remembers 
Things as she once did,’ 

and in flic academy of U’llham Bird, *in tAe main a himare arJ 
Jwiuieui aasdr’, where his juter Xfary had preceded him, and 
where she haiJ been caught by that Captain Sufley who, 
Jiving and dying 'a irehn bulnsh', gave Lamb the model for 
one of hii contributions to U'lllia/D Hone’s Eftrjdjj^ 


the Flamers at Dlakcsware {BJakesawor}. 
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thought as uis the feeder oflovc, of silence, and adinlralion. 
So strange a passion for the place possessed me in those 
years, that, though there lay - 1 shame to say how fc\r roods 
distant from the mansion — half hid by trets, what I judged 
some romantic lake, such was the spell which l)Ound me to 
the house, and such my carefulness not to pass its strict and 
proper precincts, that the idle waters lay unexplored for me ; 
and not fill late in life, curiosity prevailing over elder devo- 
tion, I found, to my astonishment, a pretty bratvling brook 
had been the Lacus Incognitus of my infancy. \^aricgatcd 
views, extensive prospects - and those at no great distance 
from the house - 1 was told of such - what were they to me, 
being out of the boundaries of my Eden? So far from a rvish 
to roam, I would have drawn, methought, still closer the 
fences of my chosen prison, and have been hemmed in by a. 
yet securer cincture of those excluding garden walls. I could 
have exclaimed with the garden-loving poet - 

Bind me, ye -u-oodbincs, in your trvihes ; 

Carl me about, ye gadding vines ; 

And oh so close your circles lace, 

That I may never leave this place ; 

But, lest your fetters prove too weal:, 

. Ere I your silken bondage break. 

Do you, O brambles, chain me too. 

And, courteous briars, nail me through.' 

I rvas here as in a lonely temple. Snug firesides - the 
low-built roof — parlours ten feet by ten — frugal boards, and 
all the homeliness of home — these were tiic condition of my 
birth ~ the wholesome soil which I was planted in. Yet, 
without impeachment to their tendcrest lessons, I am not 
sorry to have had glances of something beyond, and to have 
taken, if but a peep, in childhood, at the contrasting acci- 
dents of a great fortune. 

To have the feeling of gentility, it is not necessary' to have 
been born gentle. The pride of ancestry may be had on 
cheaper terms than to be obliged to an importunate race 
of ancestors ; and the coatless antiquary in his unemblazon- 
' Marvell, on Appleton House, to the Lord Fairfax. 
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cd cell, rcvoKdng tlid long line of n Movv'bray's or De 
Clifford’s pedigree, at Utose sounding names may Avann 

V — — ’-o do iiilierit (hem. 

uhat herald shall 
ircnchant to their 

svvords? can It be hacked off as a spur can’ or torn ntvay 
like a tarnished garter? 

WTiat, else, M'cre the lamihcs of tlie great to ns? uhat 
pleasure should s\*c take in their tedious genealogies, or their 
capitulatory brass momimcnts? Wliat to ns the nninterrupt* 
ed current of their bloods, if our own did not ansner ssitlun 


'Blakcsmoor’l have I in childhood so oft stood poring upon 
thy inj'stic cliaracters — thy emblematic supporters, with 
their prophetic ‘Resurgam’ - till, every dreg of peasantry 
purging off, I received into myself Vety Gcntiliiyr Ihoii 
wert first in my morning eyes; and of nights hast detained 
my steps from bedward, till it was but a step from gazing 
at thee to dreaming on thee. _ . 

This is the only true gentry, by adoption; the s’cntable 
change of blood, and not as empirics have fabled, by 
transfusion. , i i 


oack. 

And what if my ancestor at that date ww some Dammtus 
- feeding flocks, not his own, upon the hills of Lincoln - 
did I in less earnest vindicate to myself the family trappings 
of this once proud A^gon? repaying by a bacl.;ward triumph 
the insults he might possibly have heaped in his hictime 
upon my poor pastoral progenitor. 

If it Here presumption so tospoculato, the proon* owner 
of the mansion hitri least reason to compla.n, fltey hatl ton; 
forstihen the old house of tbdr lathcis Ibr a nevrer. to 
and I ^vas left to appropriate to myself what images ^ 

pick up, to raise my fancy, or to soothe my y^mty 
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' I was the true descendant, of those old W — s, and not 
the present faihily of that name, who had fled the old waste 

places. ' _ , , . , 

Mine was that gallery of good old family portraits, whicli 
as I have gone over, gitdng theni in fancy my own farnily 
name, one - and then another — would seem to smile, 
reaching forward from the canvas, to recognize the new 
relationship ; while the rest looked grave, as it seemed, at the 
vacancy in their dwelling, and thoughts of fled posterity. 

■ , .That Beauty with the cool blue pastoral draper)', and a 
lamb - that hung next the great bay window - with tlic 
bright yellow H — shire hair, and eye of watchet hue - so 
'ililtc my Alice! - I am persuaded she was a true Elia - 
•Mildred Elia, I take it. 

Mine too, ‘Blakesmoor’, was thy noble Marble Hall, 
tvith its mosaic pavements, and its Twelve Ctesars - stately 
busts in marble - ranged round; of whose countenances, 
young reader of faces as I was, the frowning beaut)' of 
Nero, I remember, had most of my wonder; but the mild 
Galba had my love. There they stood in the coldness of 
death, yet freshness of immortality. 

Mine, too, thy lofty Justice Hall, with its one chair of 
authority, high-backed and wickered, once tlie terror of 
luckless poacher, or Self-forgetful maiden - so common 
since, that bats have roosted in it. 

Mine, too, - whose else? - thy costly fruit-garden, tvith 
ite sun-baited soutliern wall; the ampler pleasure-garden, 
rising backwards from tire house in triple terraces, with 
flower-pots now of palest lead, save that a speck here and 
there, saved from the elements, bespake their pristine slate 
to have been gilt and glittering ; the verdant quarters back- 
warder still ; and, stretching still beyond, in old formality, 
thy firry wilderness, the haunt of tlie squirrel, and the day- 
long murmuring wood-pigeon, vdth that antique image in 
the centre, God or Goddess I wist not ; but child of Athens 
or old Rome pmd never a sincerer ivorship to Pan or to 
Sylvanus in their native groves, than I to that fragmental 
mystery. 

Was it for this, that I kissed my childish hands too fer- 
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vcntly in your idol-worship, wraUa and windings of ‘Clakes- 
moor’! for this, or what sin of mme, has the plough passed 
over your pleasant places? I sometimes think that as men, 
when tlicy die, do not die all, so of their extingubhed 
habitations' there may be a hope - a germ to bo rc\’is’ified. 

Eua. 

Lo:tJan itagaiine, Septembcc l82|. ' 


AND IN MY JOYFUL SCHOOLDAYS 

To have had charge of the schooling of Lamb, Coleridge, 
UJgh Hunt, Thomas Bames, Bishop Middleton of Calcutta, 
Henry Meyer (who painted the best known poriraiu ’of his 
three Greatest schoolfellows) and John Colbornc (who led the 
cavalry at Waterloo) is glory enough for a schoolmaster. That 
so many of his pupils should have become men of letters, all 
of them with a tendency towards remioucence, h.TS enshnned 
.Tames. Boyer in the minds of readers who know little of the school 

o%er which he presided. 

In an age of great floggers, Da>cr stanib pre-eminent, and 
Coleridge’s valediction 'Poor 7 D ! mj;; oil his/aais h»/,rgi6tni 


‘u an tdnetr no Itss than educalor oj tke tnleliect ana mat Laiuu 
lauded him for his ^ 

or .he .chool wh,ch 

HitpUol, and in 
be most sttrartivc 

hi; L.j;h ,rw.' hir=u"ri Sc 

iihng that ivord to mtart what ton art to 

solid, unprcssnd.n<’, rents. tSan ' 

ht found in U, who issus/ra-n a greaur wsv^j 
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difference of one another's ranics out of doors. Tfie cleverest boy was the 
nohksti let his father be who he might.' 

The affection of Blues for their old school is famous and almost 
notorious. That U should have won the loyalty of three such 
diverse persons as Coleridge, Lamb and Leigh Hunt is sufficient 
testimony to its merit, and all three recognized the influence 
that Christ’s Hospital had exercised over their mental develop- 
ment. 'I am grateful to Christ's Hospital’, wrote Leigh Hunt in 
a passage that might be a paraphrase of either of his great 
contemporaries, 'for having bred me up in old cloisters, for its 
making me acquainted with the languages of Homer and Ovid, and 
for its having seemed to me, on the whole, a well-trained and' cheerful 
boyhood. It pressed no superstition upon me. It did not hinder my 
growing mind from making what c.xcursions it pleased into the wide 
and healthy regions of general literature ... There was nothing pro- 
hibited but what might have been prohibited by all good fathers.' 

With Lamb, as with Leigh Hunt, the intellectual curiosity 
that the school encouraged was not the only 'benefit that he 
received in this place'. Throughout his life many of his friends were 
Blues ; not all of them Blues of his own generation. 

George Dyer, of whom Hunt wrote that 'his life was one un- 
broken dream of learning and goodness', had left Christ’s Hospital 
in 1774, the year before Lamb was born, and was probably 
first seen by Lamb as by Leigh Hunt when 'passing through the 
■ schoolroom (where no other person in town clothes ever appeared) to 
consult books in the library'. Himself a prolific hack writer and a 
poet of fluency and little merit, but as Lamb’s friend, corres- 
■ pendent and subject of the essay Amicus Redivivus (as well as 
Hazlitt’s On the Look of a Gentleman) he has gained immor- 
tality. 

By Lamb’s own testimony part of his respect for Dyer, as for 
Coleridge,, arose from the fact that Dyer had left Christ’s 
Hospital, a Grecian. It is too facile to explain Grecians as the 
Sixth Form^ of any other school. They are more godlike, and for 
their learning and the apparent certainty of their future, far 
more to be reverenced. In 1 83 * > Lamb admitted that * writing to 
you [George Dyer] or to Coleridge, besides affection, I feel a reverential 
eference as to Grecians still’, and in earlier days this reverence must 
have been even stronger towards Coleridge who was at school 
with him, a Grecian when Lamb was but a Deputy Grecian - 
Keepmg his soaring way above the Great Erasmians', yet far beneath 
the Grecians. 
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Christ’s Hospital in his essays aijd letters, and by the alacrity 
with which he sprang to the defence of the school. When it was 
attacked in the Press in 1813, Lamb replied with the following 

essay contributed to the C?«nl/cm«n’r Magazine ; 

Recollcciions of Christ’s Hospital 

To comfort the, desponding parent with the thought tiiat, 
without diminishing the stock which is imperiously de- 
manded to furnish the more pressing and homely wants of 
our nature, he has disposed of one or more, perhaps, oPt of 
a' numerous offspring, under the shelter of a care scarce less 
tender than the paternal,' where not only their bodily 
cravings shall be supplied, but that mental pabulum is also 
dispensed which he hath declared to be no more necessary 
to our sustenance, who said, that ‘not by bread alone man 
can live’; for this Christ’s Hospital unfolds her bounty.. 
Here neither, on the one hand, are the youth lifted up above ' 
their family, which wc must suppose liberal though reduced ; 
nor, on the other hand, are they liable to be depressed 
below its level by the mean habits and sentiments tvhich a 
common charity-school generates. It is, in a word, an insti- 
.tution to keep those who have yet held up their heads in 
die world from sinking ; to keep alive the spirit of a decent 
household when poverty was in danger of crushing it; to 
assist those who are the most willing, but not always the 
most able, to assist themselves; to separate a child from 
his family for a season, in order to render him back 
hereafter with feelings and habits more congenial to it 
than he could even have attained by remaining at home 
in the bosom of it. It is a preserving and renovating 
principle, an antidote for the res angusta domi, when it 
presses, as it always does, most heavily upon the most 
ingenuous nature. ; 

"^is is Christ’s Hospital ; and whether its character would 
be improved by confining its advantages to the very lowest 
of the people, let those judge who have ivitnessed the looks, 
tnc gestures, the behaviour, the manner of their play with 
one another, their deportment towards strangers, the whole 
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aspect and phpioi^nomy of that \’ast assemblage of bo>T 
on t7ic London foundalion who freshen and make aJi*.e 
again their spom the else mouldering cloisters of the 
old Grey Friars - s^Iiich strangers Siho have neser smn 
ne^cd, if they pass through Novgatc Street or by Smith, 
field, should do uell to go .1 little out of their way to 
sec. 

For the CJirist's Hospital l>oy feels that he is no charif^- 
boyj he feels it in llie antiquity and regality of the found.s- 
Uonlo \v5uch he belongs; in the usage nhidi he meets snih 
at school, and the irratmcnt lie is accustomed to out of its 
bounds; in the respeef, and esarn kindness, which his weJl- 
knmvn garb ncs-cr fails to procure him in tlic streets of the 
metropolis; he feels it in his cduc-ition, in th.it measure of 
dassica! attainments v.luch every individual at di \t kIiooI, 
though not destined to a learned profession, ha*- it in hu 
posstr to procure - attainments which it would lie wo'Sc 
ihau folly to put It in the reach of the Jabounug classes to 
acquire: be feels it in llic numbrrieis comforts, and even 
ntagntficeRCcs, whicli surround him; in his old and auful 
cloisters, with ihcir traditions; in hb spacious schoolrooms, 
and in the wellwjrdcrcJ. tury, ami lofty rooms wlwrc hr 
sleeps; in Ins sutely diniR 5 .IiaII, linng round witli pictures 
by Vmio, Lely, and odiers, one of them surpassing in size 
and grandeur almost any other in the kingdom’; above en. 
in the very extent and magnitude of the body to \»hic!» he 
belongs, and the consequent spirit, Uic mlclllfjcncc, and 
public coiuf knee, which it the result of to many various yei 
wondcTfully combining members. Compared with this 
last-named advantage, what it the stock of information 
(I do not licrc spc.ah of boolt.lc.arnmg, but of that 
knowledge which boy tecciv'c* from boy), the mxs.i of 
collcclcti opinions, the inlenigencc in rommon, among 
the few and narrow m~mbcn of an <udin.uy boardim' 
school? 

throne, ' 
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The Christ’s Hospital or Bhic-coat l)oy lias a clisliiictiva 
character of his own, as far removed from the abject 
qualities of a common charity-lmy as it is from the disgnsiin!; 
foiAvardncss of a lad i)roiif5iit up at some other ol the pui)lic 
schools. There is pride in it, accmnulatcd from tiie circum- 
stanccs which I iiavc described as difiercncing liini from 
the former; and tliere is a mtraiiiiri" modesty, from a sense of 
obligation and dc]5cndcncc, whieii must ever hr.ep liis 
deportment from assimilating to tliat of the latter. His very 
garb as it is antique and venerable, feeds his self-respect'; 
as It IS a badge of dependence, it re-strains the. natur.ai 
petulance of that age from breaking out into overt acts of 
insolence. Tins produces silence and a reserve before sirnn- 

'^J^V'css which lioys mewed up 
‘ speak up wlicn spoken to, but the 

' bo convei-sation wiiti Idm. W'itliin his 

‘ I sclf-conccntration of a voimg monk. 

He IS never known to mix with other boys, the'v are"a sor of 

cSm,.r' I Horn the 

construed by malice intn ' ma\* be 

reserve will appear to be r. disparagement - Uiis 

in the Blue-coat hnv' T) than a wise instinct 

at least that it has none 'of tb'^ pride nor rusticity, 

a stranger may soon snticfv qualities of either, 

to any of these bovs- iVo '"^self by putting a question • 

in terms of plain civilhv n Vb couched 

Bet him put the same oiirst'^' nor embarrassed. 

.he .,„a 
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^vilI meet ^vith in llic other, can fail to depress and sadden 
him. 

The Christ’s Hospital boy is a J'eligious character. 
school Is eminently areHgiousfoundation;it kis its peculiar 
prayers, its services at set times, its graces, hymns, and an- 
liicms, following each other in in almost monastic dc^ness 


circulate with undisturbed credulity amongst so many 
boys, that have so few checks to their belief frotn any int"T- 
couTsc with the world at large, upon whom their cquab in 
age must work so much, iheir elders so little, lllth thi' 
leaning towards an ovcr»bcHcf in maltcn ofrcligiw, whidi 
sdll soon correct itself when he comes out into sodety, may 
be classed a turn for romance abose mest other bo:'t. Thb 
IS to be traced in the same manner to their creess offodety 
with each other and defect of minglins with the svorld. 
Hence tiio pecuUat avidity with which wch boob at Tkt 
Arabian /lights’ Entertainments, And othen, of a still ^v^Ide 
cast, are, or at least were in my time, sought for by the boys. 
IrememberwhensomehalMozeoofthemsttofTfftnnschool, 
ssithout map, card, or compass, on a serious ctpediiion to 
find Out PhiUp Qjiatl's Island. 

The Christ’s Hospital boj’s sense of right and wrong i= 
peadiarly tender and apprehensive. It is even apt to run 


years ago will remezabef m'th uhat more than Judaic 
ngour the cafing of the fat of certain boiled meats' was 
interdicted. A boy uould hate blushed, as at the cxj>osiJrc 
of some heinous immewaKty to have been detected c.Ttinp 
that forbidden portion ofhis allowancc-ofiniir an 

whole ofwhich,whdchcwasiu health', was 1 \ * ‘"ter 

suflicient to allay his hunger, Tltc same o \ , nt 

refinement uas shown in the rejection of c • . 

_ ' Under L')e denonmadoa of gag 
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sweet cake. Wliat gave rise to these supererogatory penances, 
these self-denying ordinances, I could never learn, ^ they 
certainly argue no defect of the conscientious principle. A 
little excess in that article is not undesirable in youth, to 
make allowance for the inevitable waste which comes in 
maturer years. But in 'the less ambiguous line of duty, in 
those directions of the moral feelings which cannot be mis- 
taken or depredated, I will relate what took place in the 
year of 1 785, when Mr Perry, the steward, died. I must be 
pardoned for taking my instances from my own times. 
Indeed the vividness of my recollections, while I am upon 
this subject, almost brings back those times ; they are pre- 
sent to me still. But I believe that in the years which have 
elapsed since the period which I speak of, the character of 
the Christ’s Hospital boy is very little changed. Their situa- 
tion in point of many .comforts is improved ; but that which 
I ventured before to term the public conscience of the school, 
the pervading moral sense, of which every mind partakes, 
and to which so many individual minds contribute, remains, 
I believe, pretty much the same as when I left it. I have 
seen within this twelvemonth almost the change which has 
been produced upon a boy of eight or nine years of age upon 
being admitted into that school ; how, from a pert young 
. coxcomb, who thought that all knowledge was compre- 
hended within his shallow brains, because a smattering ol 
two or three languages and one or two sciences were stuffed 
into him by injudicious treatment at home, by a mixture 
with the wholesome society of so many schoolfellows, in 
less time than I have spoken of, he has sunk to his own level, 
and is contented to be carried on in the quiet orb of modest 
self-knowledge in which the common mass of that unpre- 

I am told that the late stetvard, Mr Hathaway, who evincec 
on many occasions a most praiseworthy anxiety to promote the 
comfort of the boys, had occasion for all his address and persevef' 
ance to eradicate the first of these unfortunate prejudices, it 
which he at length happily succeeded, and thereby restored te 
one-half of the animal nutrition of the school those honors whici 
painful superstition and blind zeal had so long conspired t( 
withhold from it. ^ 
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could not have attained under a completely domestic 
education ; how the relation of parent b rendered less tender 
by unrcinitted association, and the very awfuincss of age is 
best apprehended by some sojourning amidst tlie com- 
parative levity of youth; how absence, not dmwn out by 


and partialities, directs the mind only the more strongly to 
appreciate that natural and lint tic, in which such \veak- 
nesses are the bond of strength, and the appeute which 
craves after them beira)-s no perverse palate. But these 


callousness, and insensitnllty to the loss of relations, even 


feelings of our nature, tha^ at tbc'pcriod which I am nouc- 
ing, out of five hundred bop there was not a dry ew to be 
found among them, nor a heart that did not best mm 
genuine emotion. Every impulse to play, until tiicfu^* 
day was past, seemed suspended throughout d’' 
and the boys, lately so mirthful and sprighf ' 
pacing their cioisten alone, or in sad irroupss ' 
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fc%v of them without some token, sucli as tlmir slender 
means could provide, a black riband or somctlun?;, to 
denote respect and a sense of tlicir loss. The time itself was 
a time of anarchy, a time in which all authority (out of 
school-hours) was abandoned. The ordinary restraints 
were for those days superseded, and the gales, which at 
other times kept us in, were left without watchen. Yet, with 
the exception of one or two graceless bo^ts at most, who took 
advantage of that suspension of authority to shtll: out, as it 
was called, the whole body of that great scitool kept rigor- 
ously within their bounds, by a voluntary sclf-impiisoti- 
ment, aird they who broke bounds, though they escaped 
punishment from the master, fell into a general disrepute 
among us, and, for that which at any other time would Imvc 
been applauded and admired as a mark of spirit, were con- 
signed to infamy and reprobation ; so much nalitral govern- 
mml have gratitude and the principles of reverence and love, 
and so much did a respect to their dead friend prevail with 
these Christ’s Hospital boys above any fear rvhich his 
presence among them svhen living could ever produce. 
And if the impressions which were made on my mind so 
long ago are to be trusted, very richly did their steward 
deserve this tribute. It is a pleasure to me even now to call 
to mind his portly form, the regal awe which he always 
contrived to inspire, in spite of a tenderness and even weak- 
ness of nature that would have enfeebled the reins of disci- 
pline in any other master ; a yearning of tenderness towards 
those under Iris protection, wliich could make five hundred 
boys at once fed towards him each as to theif individual 
father. He had faults, with which we had nothing to do ; but 
witlr all his faults, indeed, hlr Per ry .was a most extra- 
ordinary creature. Gontcmporai7 with him, and still living, 
though he has long since resigned his occupation, will it be 
impertinent to mention the name of our excellent upper 
grammar-master, the Rev. James Boyer? He was a discip- 
^ linarian, indeed, of a different stamp from him rvhom I 
have just described ; ^but now the terrors of the rod, and 
of a temper a little too hasty to leave the more nervous of us 
quite at our ease to do justice to his merits in those days. 
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arc long since over, ungrateful were we if wc sliould refuse 
our testimony to that unwearied aisiduity with which he 
attended to the particular improwraent of each of us. Had 
we 13060 the offspring of llie first gentry in the land, he 
could not Imvc been it»t5gated by the strongest viesvs of 
recompense and regard to have made lumsclf a greater slave 
to die most laborious of all occupations than he did for us 
sons of charity, from whom, or from our parents, itc could 
expect noUiing. He has Jiad Ins rcwanl in the satisfaction 
of having discliargcd his duty, in Uic pleasurable conscious* 
ness of having advanced die respectability of that institution 
to whicli, both man and boy, he was altaclied; in the 
honours, to wliicli so many of ins pupils have successfully 
aspired at both our Univcrsiiics; and in die staff with 
svhicli the Gostrnors of the Hospital at the close of his hard 
labours, S'.ith the highest expressions of the obligations the 
school lay under to him, unanimously voted to present him. 

I have often considered U among die felidiies of the con* 
sUtutlon of this sdiool, tliat the offices of steward and scliool* 
master arc hept distinct, die strict business of education 
alone devolving upon the latter, while the former has the 
diarge of all things out of school, the control of Uic pro- 
visions, the regulation of the meals, of dress, of play, and 
the ordinary intercourse of die boys. By this division of 
management, a superior rcspecLibihty must attach to the 
teacher while his ofiicc is unmixcd wiili any of these lower 
concerns. A still greater advantage o\er the construction ol 
common boarding-scliools is to be found in the settW 
salaries of die masters, rendering diem totally free of obl'nM- 
don to any individual pupil or hw parents. Tliis nrv < r 
fails to have its ciTcct at sctioob wlicrc cacii boy can r< t ki .: 
up to a hair what profit die master derives from him, w I'. " 


perhaps, tvalh elaborate though necessary 
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structs him liiat liis tcaciicfs have otiier ends ihan Ihc mere 
love to learning in jhc Icssom which they give him ; and 
though they put into his hands the fine sayings of Seneca or 
Epictetus, yet they themselves arc none of those disinter- 
ested pedagogues to teach philosopiiy rjfilis. The ntastcr, 
too, is sensible that he is seen in this light; and how much 
this must lessen that afl’cctionatc regard to the learners 
which alone can sweeten the hitter labour of instruction, 
and convert tlic tvhole business into unwelcome and un- 
interesting task work, many preceptors dial I liavc con- 
versed with on the subject arc ready, with a sad heart, to 
acknotvlcdgc. From this inconvenience .the settled salaries 
of the masters of this school in great measure cMcmpl them ; 

• while the happy custom of choosing masters (intlecd every 
officer of the establislhncnt) from those who have received 
their education there, gives them an interest in advancing 
the character of the school, and binds them to observe a 
tenderness and a respect to the children, in which a stranger 
feeling that independence which I have spoken of might 
well be expected to fail. 

In aficctionatc recollection of the place where lie was 
bred up, in hearty rccogirition of old schoolfellows met with 
„ again after the lapse of years, or in foreign countries, the 
Christ’s Hospital boy yields to none ; I might almost say he 
goes beyond most other boys. The very compass and magni- 
tude of the school, its thousand bearings, die space it takes 
up in the imagination beyond the ordinary schools, im- 
presses a remembrance, accompanied \vith an elevation of 
mind, that attends him through life. It is too big, too 
affecting an object, to pass away quickly from his mind. 
The Christ’s Hospital boy’s friends at school arc commonly 
Ills intimates through life. For me, I do not know whether 
a constitutional imbecility does not incline me too obstinate- 
ly to cling to the remembrance of childhood ; in an inverted 
ratio to the usual sentiments of manlund, nothing that I 
have been engaged in since seems of any value or import- 
ance, compared to the colours which imagination gave to 
everything then. I belong to no body corporate such as I dien 
made a part of. And here, before I close, taking leave of 
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arcmiisumccs oi our scnooi wiiicli they will not be un- 
willing to have brought back to their minds. 

And first, let us remember, as first in importance in our 
cliildish eyes, the young men ‘(as thc>' almost were) \tho 
under the denomination ofCteciarj, were waiting the explra * 


ness ot their numbers (lor seldom atxn'c hvo or three at a 
time were inaugurate into thitlugh order), dretv the 
of all, and especially of the joungcr boj-s, into a reverent 
obser\*ancc and admiration- How tall they usrf to seem to 
tis! how stately would they pace along the cloisters] while 
the play of die lesser bop svas ahsclutely suspended or its 
boistcrousness at least aila>'ed, at ileir presence! Not that 
they e^xr beat or struck the boys - that would luvc been 
to have demeaned lhemsel\-es-tbctiignjiy ofihcir pcnons 
alone ensured them tU respect. The task of blows w 


their inlcriois ; and the iRteriereacc of the Greoaa 
may be considered as the spmtual power uu cd- c- 
frequently piled for to laitcatc by its mediafion the 
unrelenting arm of this terporal po\%cr, or rsfr-’a- - 
fine, the Grecians were the selenm Muf^ of 
Eras Verc computed from Ihdr time; it used to 

Such or such a tiiay wis dear tvhen S cr T " 

Grecian. 


As I ventured to caL’ Lh: Grrcaas the ^ fu.'ij 
the Kmg-s bop,' as th«r ckxmeter thea 
pass for the Janisaries. Tlitv were th- 
otlier boys; bred cp c.rder that hxnly sa-'-" 

tion of Charles ihe S-teed ‘ 
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excellent mathematician, and co-na\ngator ^viti^ Captain 
Cook, ^ViUiam Wales. All his s^-stems were adapted to fit 
them' for tire rough element which they were destined to 
encounter. Frequent and severe punishments, which were 
cxncctcd to be borne with more than Spartan fortitude, 
cainc to be considered less as inflictions of disgrace than as 
trials of obstinate endurance. To make his boys hardy, 
and to give them early sailor habits, seemed to be his only 
aim ; to this cvciy’thing was subordinate. Moral obliquities, 
indeed, were sure of receiving their full recompense, for no 
occasion of laying on the lash was ever let slip ; but tire 
effects c-xpcctcd to be produced from it were sometlring very 
different from contrition or mortification. There was in 
IVilliam Wales a perpetual fund of liumour, a constant glee 
about him, v.'hich, heightened by an inveterate provincial- 
ism of North Country dialect, absolutely took arvay the 
sting from his severities. His punishments w'cre a game at 
patience, in which the master was not always worst con- 
tented when he fouird himself at times overcome by his 
pupil. Uliat success tliis discipline had, or how the effects 
of it operated upon the after lives of these King’s boys, I 
camiol say: but I am sure that, for the time, they were 
ahsolute nuisances to the rest of the school. Hardy, brutal, 
and often wicked, they were the most graceless lump in the 
. whole mass; older and bigger than the other bo)'S (for, by 
the system of their education, they were kept longer at 
school by nvo or three years than any of the rest, except 
the Grecians), they were a constant tciTor to tlic younger 
part of the school, aud some who may read this, I doubt 
not. will remember the consternation into which the juven- 
ile fry of us were tlirorvn when the cry was raised in tlie 
cloisters that thejirst order zcas coinini; — for so tliey termed the 
iirst form or class of tliose boys. Still tlicsc sea-boys ansiv'ered 
some good purpose.^ in the school. They were the military 
<Ia s among the boys, foremost in athletic exercises, who 
r.xtfndcd the fame of the prowess of the school far and near ; 
.md the ^apprentices in the vicinage, and sometimes the 
batehcre’ boys in the nciglibouring market, had sad occa- 
sion to attest tlicir valour. 
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llic time would fail me if I were to aiicmpt to enumerate 
all Ui 05 c drcumstanccs, some pleasant, some attended ;vith 
some pain, which, seen through the mist of distance, come 
s^vectly softened to the memory^ But I must cr.m’e lease to 
remember our transcending superiority m those invigorat- 
ing sports, leap-frog, and !»asting the bear; our delightful 
excunions in Use summer holidays to the New River, near 
Novington, svherc, like oticn, we would live the long day 
in (he ivatcr, nc^-cr caring for dressing ourselves wljcn we 
had once stripped; our savoury meals afterwards, when 
we‘ came home almost famished with staying out all day 
without our dinners; our \-isits at other times to the Tower, 
where by ancient privilege, we had free access to all the 
Curiosities; our solemn processions through the city at 
Easier, with the Lord Mayor's largess of buns, wine, and a 
shilling, with tlie festive questions and civic pleasantries of 
the dispensing Aldermen, which were more to us tlian all 
the rest of the banquet; our stately suppinp m public, 
where the well-hght^ hall, and the confluence of well- 
dressed company who came to see us, made the whole look 
more like a concert or avcmbly than a scene of n plain 
bread-and-cheese collation; the annual orations upon St 
Maidicw’s Day, in which die senior scholar, before he had 
done, seldom failed to reckon up, among those uho had 
done honour to our scliool by bring educated in it, the 
names of those accomplished critics and Greek scliolan, 
Joshua Barnes and Jeremiah Markbind (I marvel they left 
out Camden svlulc they were about it). L/:i me have leave 
to retncmljcr our hymns and omliems and wcll-loned organ , 
the doleful tunc of the bunal anllicm, chanted in llv 
solemn cloisters upon the seldom-occurring funeral of som' 
schoolfellow; the festivities at Christmas, when Uic rich' 
ofus would clubour stock to haveagaudy day, silting roiii ' 


when a young boy, I havr: so often Jain awake to her 
seven {the hour of going to bed) till ten, when it W; 
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by the older boys and monitors, and have listened to it, in 
tliclr rude chanting, till I have been transported in fancy to 
die fields of Bethlehem, and the song which was sung at 
that season by the angels’ voices to the shepherds. 

Nor would I .willingly forget any of those (hiiig.s which 
administered to our vanity. 'I’hc hem-stitched hands and 
town-made shirts, which some of the most fashionable 
among us wore; the town-girdles, with buckles of tih'cr or 
shining stone; the badges of the sea-boys; the coats, or 
superior shoe-strings of the monitors ; tlic'incdals of the mar- 
kers (those who were appointed to licar the Bible read in 
the wards on Sunday morning and evening), wliich bore 
on their obvcrec in silver, as certain parts of our garments 
carried in meaner metal, tlic countenance of our founder, 
tliat godly and royal child, King Bdward the Si>:lh, the 
' flower of the Tudor name - the young flower that was un- 
timely cropped as it began to fill our land wiili its early 
odours - the boy-patron of boys - the serious and holy child 
who walked with Cranmer and Ridley - fit associate in 
tliose lender years for the bishops and future martyrs of our 
Church to receive, or (as occasion sometimes proved) to 
give instruction. 

' Genlltman's Magazinf, June 1S13 


STRANGE FACE OF CALAMITY 

Lamb left Christ’s Hospital at the age of fifteen, and look a 
post in the office of Joseph Paicc 'ofUrr.ad Street Hill ... the only 
pattern of CDnsistsni gallantry I have met with'. Paicc ims also a 
director of the South Sea Company and on September ist, lygi, 
Lamb entered the Examiners’ Office at the South Sea House; 
his salary half a guinea a week. 

He only served the South Sea Company for five montlis, but 
thirty yeard later when he was invited to contribute to the London 
Magazine, it was of those five months that he wrote hb first EUa 
essay. The South Sea House: of the clerks who ‘partook of the genius 
of the place’, of the throng of merchants, the beadles, door- 
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keepers, 'directors ss-itei infom m solemn dc^s (to protla'm a dead 
duidendy. 


Ann Simmons. 

That Mary Lamb suffered from occasional bouts of serious 
illness is borne out by a poem that Coleridge sent to Lamb in 
Pecember, 1794: 

In fancy (well I know) 

In business wandering far and local cara, 

Thou creepesi round a dear-lot ed sister’s bed 


and on )Vcdnesclay, September aand, 1796, she derelopd iijcu 
of mania. Early next morning she lost her reason comp’etejy 
and, picking up i table knife, stabbed her mother to deati 
The M'lrmns Chronicle of September sGth has ihe ttor/ aott 
accurately, though it makes no reference to ttf foseocs of 
Qtarles at the hideous scene! 


‘ On Fridi^ afumoon the nnm wed a mpectahh 757 ^ 

body of a l^y «n the neiskbeathooj ef Ifidbctn, 

quenee of a wound from her daaqhkr the precede? dij I 

the tstdemt adduced, tfia! uhiU OnforUy tetr* prefienu v-=*' ^ 
youn$ lady seized a case kir/e Iqwng «t /Ji, g.Ja i 
manner pursued a buh girl, &r tourl Lheroc' ^ 

calls of her helpless hfm velher ii fsrlear, she rrs-s 
ohjecl, and with hud shrieks apP’tt.ked her parent. 

‘ rhe child by her crus qnf-'y irsntht tX thelsid.'. ' ' 

but too late- the dreadful uene petcenud t) kn do 'j;: 
pierced to the heart, oneehti,, her deucrhler yet srld’^JZ -r- 
imlh fatal knife, and the stSe’shU old k-j>^ ^ ‘ir 

her side, himself bleelng at the f,raeeidf,cmtknr‘ • 

. ^‘^<“dfrom oru ofthefo-ks she kailcen 
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'For afem days lirior to this the family had ohsnvtd some symptoms 
of insanity in her, which had so much increased on the Wednesday cvenin:;, 
that her brother early next rnornins; went in quest of Dr Pitcairn - had 
that gentleman been met with, the fatal catastrophe had, in all probability, 
been prevented. 

'It seems the young lady bad been once before, in her earlier years, 
deranged, from the harassing fatigues of too much buriness. - eis her 
carriage towards her mother was ever ajfecliqnate in the extreme, it is 
believed that to the increased attentiveness, which her parents' infirmities 
called for by day and night, is to be oUributed the present insanity of this 
ill fated young woman. 

‘It has been stated in some of the Morning Papers, that she has an 
insane brother also in confinement — this is without foundation. 

‘ The jury of course brought in their Verdict, Lunacy.' 

Lamb himself described the event in a letter to Coleridge five 
days later: 

■■ ' ■' To S. T. Coleridge September sy, lycfi 

My dearest friend, 

Wliite, or some of my friends, or the public papers, by 
this time may have informed you of the terrible calamities 
that liavc fallen on our family. I will only give you the 
outlines : - My poor dear, dearest sister, in a fit of insanity, 
has been the death of her own mother. I w'as at hand only 
time enough to snatch the knife out of her grasp. She is at 
present in a madhouse, from whence I fear she must be 
moved to an hospital. God has preserved to me my senses : ! 
cat, and drink, and sleep, and have my judgement, I believe, 
very sound. My poor father rvas slightly wounded, and I am 
left to take care of him and my aunt. Mr Norris, of the 
Bluecoat School, has been very kind to us, and we have 
no other friend ; but, thank God, I am very calm and com- 
posed, and able to do the best that remains to do. Write as 
religious a letter as possible, but no rtiention of what is gone 
and done with. ..With me ‘the former things arc passed 
away’, and I have something more to do dian to feci. 

God Almighty have us all in his keeping! 

G. Lamb. 

Mention nothing of poetry. I l,ave destroyed every vestige 
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of past vanities of that kind. Do as you please, but if you 
publish, publish mine (I give free leave) without name or 
initial, and never send me a book, I charge you. 

Your own judgement will convince you not to take any 
notice of tills yet to your dear wife. You look after your 
fa ” T ’ * . . A . . , /■ 

m ■ 

all of us! 

The Court, svith considerable benignity, allowed Charles to 
undertake the guardianship of his sister To this task he devoted 
the rest of his life and in return he had the love and solicitude of 
Mary’s periods of sanity. 

Only once did a double calamity force him to open despair: 

To S. T. CoUtidgt Mondayt May istk, 1800 

My dear Coleridge, 

I don’t knoiv svhy I vnite, except from tlic propensity 
misery has to tell her griels. Hetty died on Friday night, 
about eleven o’clock, after dghl days’ illness; NIary, in 
consequence of fatigue and anxiety, is fallen 111 again, and I 
was obliged to remove her yesterday. I am left alone in a 
house with nothing but Hetty’s dead body to keep me com* 
pany. Tomo^ro^v I bury her, and then I shall be quite 
alone, with nothing but a cat to remind me that the house 
has been full of living facings like myself. My heart is quite 
. sunk, and I don’t know where to look for relief. Mary will 
get letter again ; but her constantly being liable to sudi 
relapses is dreadful, nor is it the least of our evils that her 
case and all pur sioiy is so well known around us. We are 
in a manner marked Excuse my troubling you ; but I have 
nobody by me to speak to me. I slept out last nighty not 
t .-' 1 R„t r fil'd 


bad. I almost wish that Mary were dead. — God bless 
Love to Sara and Hartley. 
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paragraph SPINNRPv 

Lamb's novel, Rnsamtmd Gray, was publblicd <UirinD i/pH. Al 
the time it received very poor notices, tlioin’l) later .Shelley tv.-n 
to write of it: ‘ o Icv.-ly thinr, is his Ilosainunil Grayl Ihiu 
viuclt hr.ou'M^t ofthi swretesi anil ilerpcsl parts r/ our nettirr in it!’ 
Some of bis poenvj had .already been printed with the Colcrid.^c 
collections of 1796 and 1797, and he liad si.artcd worl: on his 
play John It'oor’i'il. 

He had among his friends some of the most progressive English 
writers, Coleridge, Wortlswonh, Southey and Har.lilt, and lie 
had made many useful contacts; the actor Kemble, for cr:.implc, 
who tried to place John U'oodvit at Drury Lane; but his contact.s 
did not help him to earn much money. Mary was a considerable 
expense to him and his s.alary at the Exst India House probably 
not more than one hundred and thirty pounds a year. To solve 
'his financial diiTtculiics he turned, as writers will, to popular 
journalism. 

His efforts were not altogether happy, either for Lamb or for 
his editors. His political lampoons, and particnl.arly his attack 
on Sir James Mackintosh, were so vicious that they choked the 
life out of his first paper, the Albion. The epigram appeared in 
•August 1801; 

Though thou'rt like Judas, an apostate black, 

In the resemblance one thing thou dost lack; 

When he had gotten his ill-purchased pelf. 

He went away, and wisely hanged himself: 

This thou may’st do at last; yet much I doubt. 

If thou hast any bowels to gush outl 

In the same month Fenwick, the editor (Bigod of the Tu-o Races 
of Men) was forced to stop the publication of Ins p.aper. 

After the Albion, Lamb tried the Morning Chronicle, where, 
according to Southey ‘mare than two-thirds of his mnicrials are siiper- 
ciliously rejected . Early in i8oa he wTotc some paragraphs and 
some dramatic criticism for the Morning Post (Coleridge sv.as also 
a contributor), and although he suffered once more from an 
unsympathetic editor, one essay, The Londoner, did come from 
. his association with Daniel Stuart (see p. 148), 

Disappointment at the refusal of the managers to accept John 
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XVoodvil for production was added to his dis^t \vith Stuart who 
rejected most of hw paragraphs, particulailv those *lhat are ter- 
sonal, u-heu myforU lUs\ Early in 1802 he published Woodvil, 
at his o\m expense, and at the same time left the Momino Post. 
But, when in 1803, Stuart ga\e up the editorship of the Morning 
Post, Lamb became its clucf jester. 

In 1831 when he wrote the story of bis journalistic efforts, 


frustration as a hack-writer; frustration that was so irntating 


uas tm nupyciuo, 

hUwspcpas Teen A;o 

Dan Stuart once told us, that he did hot remember tiir 
he ever deliberately walked Into the &ihibition at Sorsss: 
House in his life- He might occanonalJy have escorsf a 
party of ladies across the way that were going in, bus ie 
never w'ent in of his own head. Vet the office of the .C-s— 
Post nctv5p4per stood (ben Just where it docs now --ne-r- 

. • . -iat; 


wai cquaUy pltaunr, «iih a dash, no siSgli! ' 

the courtier. S t™ fatal, plain, and Eiigiel =3 
lusve worked for bo* ,hac gendetnen, 

It IS soothing to contemplate the head o.fdf i'’ 
trace the lint little bobbhap of a ntigblrn-' . 

TOlh holy „ app^ach the ro* „ 

Whence |Ue He streams ienotvaed in 
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I'irccl wilh a perusal of the Abysshuau I’ilKvhu’s explora- 
tory’ ramblings after the cradle of the infant Niliis, we well 
remember on one fine summer holyday (a ‘whole day’s 
leave’ we called it at Chnst’s Hospital) sallying fortli at rise 
of sun, not very well provisioned citlicr for such an under- 
taking, to trace the current of the New River— Middletonian 
stream! - to its scaturient source, as we had read, in mea- 
dows by fair Amwcll. Gallantly did we commence our solit- 
ary quest - for it was essential to the dignity of a ‘ Discovery’ 
that no eye of schoolboy, save our own, siiould iicam on liie 
detection. By flowci-y’ spots, and verdant lanes skirling 
Hornsey, Hope trained us on in many a bafUing turn; end- 
less, hopeless meanders, as it seemed ; or as if die jealous 
waters had dodged us, reluctant to have the humble spot of 
their nativity revealed ; till spent, and nigh famished, before 
set of the same sun, we sate down somcwlicrc by Bowes 
Farm near Tottenham, with a tithe of our proposed labours 
only yet accomplisbed ; sorely convinced in .spirit, that that 
Brucian enterprise was as yet too arduous for our young 
shoulders,' 

Not more refreshing to the thirsty curiosity of the travel- 
ler is the tracing of some mighty waters up to their shallow 
fontlct, than it is to a pleased and- candid reader to go hack 
to the inexperienced essays, the first callow flights in author- 
ship, of some established name in literature; from the Gnat 
wliich preluded to the jEmid, to the Duck wliich Samuel 
Johnson trod on. 

Ill tiiosc days, cvci’y Morning Paper, as an essential 
retainer to its establishment, kept an author, who was bound 
to furnish daily a quantum of witty paragraphs. Sixpence a 
joke — and it was thought pretty high too — ivas Dan 
Stuart’s settled remuneration in these eases. Tlic cliat of die 
day - scandal, but, above all, dress - furnished the material. 
The length of no paragraph was to exceed seven lines. 
Shorter they might be, but they must be poignant. 

A fashion o^Jlesh, or rather pin/.-colourcd hose for the ladies, 
luckily coming up at the juncture when we were on our 
probation for the place of Chief Jester to S.’s Paper, estab- 
lished our reputation in that line. IVc were pronounced a 
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‘capluil hand’. O the conedts which we \aricd upon red 
in all its prismatic difierenccs! from the trite and obvious 
no\\ er of Cytherca, to the flaming costume of the lady that , 
has her sitting upon ‘manv waters'.. Then there u-as the 
collateral topic of ankles. 'VVh.atafiocc.ision to a truly chaste 
writer, like ourself, of toucliing that. nice brink, and yet 
never tumbling over it, of a seemingly c\cr approximatir^ 
sometliing ‘not quite proper’; while, like a skilful posture- 
master, balancing betsrixt decorums and tJicir opposites, he 
keeps the line, from which a hair's-breadth dc\'iation is 


auditor^', with ‘Whoop, do me no iiarm, good man!’ But 
abo%-c ail, that conceit arrided us most at .that time, and 
still tickles our midriff to remember, where, allusively to 
the flight otAHrxa-uUtmaCaUsiCmlmai rriiy-viV - we pro- 
nounced - in reference to the stockings still - that ‘Modesty, 
taking her final leave of mortals, her last Blush was visible 
in her ascent to the Heavens by the tract of tlic glossiag 


lemaie wmnis louuweu, oui none, tncuiougnt, so provi- 
so invitatory of shresvd conoritJ,iand more thai • 
meanings. 

Somebody has said, that to rAallow six crors-fc-;^ 
consecutively for a ' fortiught, would surfrit th; ' 
digestion. But to hast to fumlth as many jokes di- 
that not for a fortrught, but for a long tv/elsTCct^ ' T 
. ,, .... 1 ..., 1 - . 
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it follows, that the only time we could spare for this manu- 
factory of jokes - our supplementary livcUiiood, that sup- 
plied us in every want beyond mere bread and cliccse - 
was exactly that part of the day which (as we have heard of 
No Man’s Land) may be fitly denominated No Man’s 
Time; that is, no time in which a man ought to be up, and 
awake, in. To speak more plainly, it is tliat time of an iiour, 
or an hour and a iialf’s duration, in which a man, tvhosc 
occasions call liim up so preposterously, has to wait for his 
breakfast. 

O those head-aches at dawn of day, when at five, or hall- 
past five in summer, and not much later in the dark scasonSj 
we were compelled to rise, having been perhaps not above 
four hours in bed - (for we were no go-to-lrcds with the 
lamb, though we anticipated the lark oft-times in her rising 
- we like a parting cup at midnight, as all young men did 
before these efieminate times, and to have our friends about 
us - we were not constellated under Aquarius tliat watery 
sign, and therefore incapable of Bacchus, cold, washy, 
bloodless - we w'crc none of your Basilian watersponges, 
nor had taken our degrees at Mount Ague - W’c were right 
toping Capulcts, jolly companions, we and they) - but to 
have to get up, as we said before, curtailed of lialf our fair 
sleep, fasting, with only a dim vista of refreshing bohea in 
the distance - to lie necessitated to rouse ourselves at the 
detestable rap of an old hag of a domestic, who seemed to 
take a diabolical pleasure in her announcement that it was 
‘time to rise’; and whose chappy knuckles we have often 
yearned to amputate, and string them up at our cliambcr 
door, to be a terror to all such unseasonable rest-breakers 
in future — 

‘Facil’ and sweet, as Virgil sings, had been the ‘descend- 
ing’ of the over-night, balmy the first sinking of the heav)' 
liead upon the' pillow; but to get up, as he goes on to say, 

- rcvocarc gradus, superasque cvadcre ad auras — 

and to get up, moreover, to make jokes with malice pre- 
pended - there was the ‘labour’, there the ‘work’. 
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No Egyptian tasLmaster evcrdcvised a slavery like to that, 
our slavery. No fractious operants ever turned out for half 
the tjTanny which this necessity exercised upon us. Half a 
dozen jests in a day (bating Sundaj’s too), why, it seems 
nothing! We make twice the nun\bef every dav in our lives 
as a matter of course, and claim no Sabbatical exemptions. 
But then they come into our head. But when the head has 
to go out to them - when. the mountain must go to 
Afahomet — 

Reader, try it for once, only for a short twelvemonth. 

It was not every s>-eck that a fashion 0 / pink stockings 
came up ; but mostly, irutead of it, some nigged untractablc 
subject; some topic impossible to be contorted into the 
risible ; some feature; upon which no smile could play ; some 
flint, from which no process of ingenuity could procure a 
scintillation. There they lay; there your appointed tale of 
brick-making was set before you, which you must finish, 
Nvith or without straw, as it happened. The craving dragon 
- th Public - like tiim in Bel’s Temple - must fed, it 


practicable brains in a like service for the OraeUyUoi that 


<c>i t.a jioi w'uo.'ti pji-.!=- 

iipon his employers for a good Jew; far example raxe - 
‘ mikinsyesttrd^ morntrg texeSj 6n-i S-mw IhU, ah 
lie meel but Mr Deputy at njoiv /? c-fd, .-s 

acTthy Deputy appeared la erfy agsaislde ofhaWu He di » 
remember eter to hare seen km look ieiler.’ This r'Td=s= 
surprisingly met upon SeKr^jm.Doaisym- 
gait or goture, was a esnsjaa, butt for mirth to tie £5=^ 
paragraph-mongen ofthediyjar/iourfr-r.'^ 
he might have his flier aj fcVj v/r ^2 

in Holbom shonly ia’ oiserdina/f 
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cHAni.r.r, t.AMn anii i'.ma 


which he lold with tenn of MlisHiciiod in his eye:, nr.i! 
cinicklin)? at the aulicipaictl cfTcci;; nf iir> anntninrcinrns 
ncMt day in the paper. \Vc did not rpjitc roniprriwiui wiiere 
die wit of it hay at the time; nor w.ar. it easy to iw. dcteeird, 
wiicnthcthing came out nrlvantnt;cd hy type aiui lelterpm--'.. 
He had belter iiavc met anyibim; tliat mornitie tii.in a 
Common Council Man. Hir. remec-i v.rfe rlinrtiy after di^* 
pensed with, on tlic plea that his iiaratpapir. oflate had been 
deficient in point. The otic in question, it must Ir- owned, 
had .an air, in tiic opening especially, proper to awahcti 
curio.siiy; and the sentiment, or inor.ai, weair. the aspect of 
humanity and good neighbourly feeling, lliit soniehow tlie 
conclusion wa.s not judged altogether to answer to tlte ma.g- 
nificent promise of the iircmises. We traced our fnend’.s pen 
aftenvards in the True llrUon, the Slar, the TmrelUf, - frotn 
all which he w.as succc.ssis'cly dismissed, the I’ropricton hav- 
ing no further occasion for hi.s services.’ Nothim; wa.s c.a.'ier 
than to delect him. Wiien wit failed, or topics ran low, there 
constantly appe.arcd the following — ‘ It is r-'il err.frally ki:r)itr, 
that the three Blue Balts at the Pawnbrokers' shops are the aneirr.t 
arms of Lombardy. The Lomhards irere the first rnonry-brnkers in 
Luropc. Boh h.as done more to set ilic public right on ihi.s 
important point of iilaaonry, than die whole Colitn'c of 
Hcr.alds. 


Tlic appointment of a regular wit has long reased to l>c 
a part of the economy of a Morning Paper. liditors find their 
own jokes or do as well without tliem. Pan;on ILste, and 
Topham, brought up die set custom of ‘wiiiv paragraph.s’ 
fct in the Vorld. Bonden w.as a reigning parlagra^hi.st in 

SrWh "(-"I 1’°'’" ^>cn in tlie Orae/r. But, as we 

r..h of jokes passes away; and it would he difii- 

cult to discover m the biographer of Mrs Siddons, anv 

town at the commencement of die present centurx' l-w-u 
the p,cw dclicncfe of «„ c„ 

dtiShtr;.- <« or 

From the office of the Morning Post (for we mav as well 
exhaust our Newspaper Reminiscences .at onccTSy di.ange 
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"Whitehall tribunals, were covered with flowers of so cun- 
ning a periphrasis - as Mr Bayes says, never naming the 
thing directly - that the keen eye of an Attorney-General 
was insufficient to detect the lurking snake among them. 
There were times, indeed, when we sighed for our more 
gentleman-like occupation under Stuart. But with change of 
masters it is ever change of service. Already one paragraph, 
and another, as we learned afterwards from a gentleman 
at the Treasury, had begun to be marked at that office, 
^^'ith a view of its being submitted at least to the attention 
of the proper ' Law Officers - when an unlucky, or rather 
lucky epigram from our pen, aimed at Sir J[ames] M[ac- 
kintosh] who was on the eve of departing for India to reap 
the fruits of his apostasy, as F. pronounced it (it is hardly 
worth particularizing), happening to offend the nice sense 
of Lord (or, as he then delighted to be called. Citizen) 
Stanhope, deprived F. at once of the last hopes of a guinea 
from the last patron that had stuck by us ; and breaking up 
our establishment, left us to the safe, but somewhat jnortify- 
ing, neglect of the Crown Latvyers. It was about this time, 
or a little earlier, that Dan Stuart made that curious con- 
fession to us, that he had ‘ never deliberately walked into an 
Exhibition at Somerset House in his life’. 


, By the Author of Elia. 
Englishman's Magazine, October 1831. 


THE PHANTOM CLOUD OF ELIA 


The end of his newspaper connections did not deter Lamb from 
literary effort. 


T farce, was accepted for Drury 

Lane in 1806, shown to a well-papered house for one night and 
then died; Its author dancing in its funeral procession (see p. 2 la), 

fortitude, for the damning ‘of 
if . muant t u* failure of two years work, a year’s hopes and 
il)c loss of a promised three hundred pounds. 
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In Ibe same year Mary Lamb by^n 77« Tola from Skakt^ 
speare. That they were originally her project u evidenced by 
Charles’s letter to Manning on May lOtb, 1806, in which he 


[ UiitiKyou'd think'. 

In a letter to Wordsworth that accompanied presentation vol* 
umes of the Tala, Lamb admits his responsibility for 'Lear. 


this too found a publisher in 1807. 

To Uiysus follosved ^Spaimetii of Jin^ltsh. Dramahe PotU con- 
temporaty uilA Shakapiar'. 

In the introduction to this svork, ‘theftsttodrawthepuhluclUn 
tlon to tht old Ergluh dramalists', lamb writes : 


‘The kind of extracts which J have sought after hav* 


lions, that which is more nearly allied to poetry lhar 
trit, and tc^a^c rather than to conac poetry. The 


Sense of our ancestors : to ti-aw ia what ^ ^ 

when they placed thems-Jrer bv tbi povercr^s^^^ 
in trying situations, in ffc? 
or the strife of contenirg <£r^ svl^t tai ^ Z 
enmities tlicirs tvere, hew rrfefi vr-r 


r/' 


CMAI-.I.r-. a:'’!' 


f.u' hi !-h 

hi I Ir'jK'-: 


Ihciv Mi-wi-ilkujoy:. ;u.;itrth hnv.- tnnrU Sh;.k ..p-.ir 

iti the pu-at men hi-: i .jtncmpt.saMr -, rm'i im-. 

cUvine. mimi ami inann-r. im -airp.i-'-f! \hr-.\i aa 

kind. _ , , , . , . t 

‘.•\nolhi:r v.-nuh I inni m ina.- im'; Uu- 

w.aH to UV'etlmr thf in" ( adinimi ." i-;,-. 

;ind M.a.'aiimer, in tiir rMiinntion of liu- v,"i!(! dj-- "Viv 
rlrnmatic po^in oftliat a;;!: v.ixcnr ^Jl^it!^(! t"i’- < " 

after Siiaia-.pfar, and n> ' 'diiitit ilmm in tin' v.i'.nna 

witli tin*, more itnprr-v'ivi: m ";'..-. o 5 oiti H' y'.'.i'’' i. 

Wciricr, I'otd, and ottnK, to rinv.v v.itat v.n it'.v - rii -!-.tni. 
whiic iiayond all pro|.-f)!tio:i \v<’ ii-rvi- cjird np mv- "f !•"' 
favourite minira. 

‘ l ilt; rentier v.-ill not i.iil t" oii-'-rvr ih*- fir-qi!'-:!; ih-’.mrt"' 
of two or more perron-; joiiiin", in the rrimjvir iiinn of lii*' 
same piny (tiif no’i'.n prat tier of tlvi-"; tintf ;, tiiat of Kiwi 
of tile wiilcn contained in tltn-e releciionr it may I'-e .'.tfiei’y 
rniti tliey tvere contcrnpor.nif'.. The wiitiie petityi, frtmi fiie 
tnicltllc of rdi-/.nlK;tii'‘ rciyn ft the rlo-i' «>r t!;r- rr!i;n of 
Citnrlcs 1, cotnprit<'H a vpacr of littic mmr tli.-ni liaif a 
eentury, witii vvliie.h time n’-nriy ail that we imve of'isre!' 
Icncc in seriou-. dramatic rojiiptiutio!] re.!-, prmhu-e-.i ; tT 
we except tlic Saiih-ni Apnisl's of Milton,’ 


* Hh intention war atiinir.iWy executed and la'.n;i>'*. tep.inaiinc. 
lar a critic war assured. 

But lie was still a cirri; .at die Hast Indi.a oHi <\ ii'.; luerary 
.ambition still urirulfitlcd and his income still slri'.d'r. 

Mary, with the help of Ch.-iric.s, tried veritinrt fnr cinidren onre 
.Ttt.ain, hut Cliarlti could not he saiitfied u-jih work sitc.h .at 
I’o^tryfor Chihlrat. 'Soinriirr.'s I thirl rfdrr.r-.r., 1 hr.ir r.y h.-a ’.Jr' 
phymdinr,, / can do thr dir.'.ryin end thxt's c'J, 1 cn .pjifr r.crec". 
a plan, and I nnist do lomrthir.r, for jr.ar.r';. ,Vcf that I ii'.r’.'d’r.;' 
wants but I have prosprclitr erws.' 

Still seeking to ‘rnfth hispschet at thr foul f.tr.d' hr wrote adver- 
tising copy for the princip.al London lottery, and then in iBlo 
stepped forth, an css.ayjst at last, in l.eigii Hunt’s AV/'rt -. 

In the four numbers of the Ilfjl'Ctor appcarct! two of hi.' fincsi 
critical essays — those on Hogardi and on Shaiic.spe.arc’.s trngcdic.s 
(sec p. 233) — On the Inconrcni'r.rcs of Dtini; Ilcn’td :iiid the ddotts a 
Fuller. The Londoner (sec p. njB and On the Melaneholy ef Tailors, 
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prepared for ihcR/fMtor had to find other markets, hut the habit 
of e^ay-\vriting was formed (it continued in 1G13 with the fint 
version of Conftssitns cj a JOruniarJ) and though eight years 
elapsed before Elia >%'as born, eight yean in which Lamb wrote 
political epigrams «hen he wrote at all, Elia was already 
conceived. 

T, .« 1. j 1 j._V v.v«t..a .V* r— J-. tr , 


laborators in this task. 


purely literary origin. 

for the four yean that followed Scott’s de.sth the Lcn.ijn 
owned by Keats* pubbshen. Taylor and flcssey, and edited {>, 
John Taylor himself, Despite hb failings as an editor, lav),,- 
did succeed in making of those yean four of the most glon/nn , 
the history of Engluh magazine ptibibhing. 


Keats. 

When, in iCss, the Lemfon changed Ltsdi or.ee mot 
deserted, but for the LenJm he had w—is-Tr. cvxt of 
known and best-loved work. 

H’is reasons for the choice of the pwad-Trya £.*« 
ascertained with any certainty. Soae« 2 i« tf-at it * . 
as an anagrarn of buibctbatiiealrtj-rr*. 
been a typically Elian divcf5k».% diimed thz» {. . 
name from another clerk who was ais a writer 

Lamb wrote much of hiinse*l^*>j^^ r~v f/ . 
essayist. But at the end of lC:2, torn 


luuiiccieu usu larce rtri 
him. His epitaph he vroic sa r» 
biography/ and literary zadr^ 



CUAt'.I.rf- 


P ! IJA 




A CI:.:r:t:Ur t/ fist ■> 
lly 

v;ho for 'otp/- I ''I i:; *4 

acditi'inl’ way, U;uh kii'/ph \w\ !u- {ir..^ ttiiiui't !'■ 
Katwc. lie jusi livi-ti Uw.'. rjimn'.h li'- v.-IpU ii'' v.-i-tt's'; 
to see his jinpi tr. coih'ctrtl into :i vointO'-. i h- t>‘ !';»■ 

I/smlon Mntif!.'Jn' v.’iil lirmrforth ittiov.- islsn no ntutf. 

Exactly ai uvclvc l.ftt nis'.ht )i!'> qn-.-c: ■ yisii drp.o tr'l, .'.r.'i 
the bells of Sniiil IlrideV. itin;; him ont tdth ti;-- old year, 
llic niotimrui vihraliotr- were <v.n’.;ht in the 
of itir. fnencls, 'I'faylor'j nntl nic.'--,r-yj, rpi'! ti'.e cotnjt.iny, 
nrsemblcd titcrc to wrlcotne in .'.•lo;!;'*!* {in.t of J-mnany. 
chcchcd their carovisals in rnid-inirih .''.nti v.rrc rileii*> 
Janus wept. The ('rntlc P(r:nt]. in n u.hi-per, 'i'qiified l-.ir 
intentiott of dcvoiin{; an cleyy; and Allan (IJtit^t'.itsqliatn], 
nobly forgetful of his rottntrynt'nV. v.'r<'n‘.tT , vnv.rd a nf-tnolt 
to his manes full and IVit-ntUy as n 'Talr tif l.yddalnov.'. 

To say truth, it is tinte he were itf)ne, 'nie huntour r’f tite 
thing, if there ts-as ever much in it, ’.‘.a', pretty scell e't- 
hausled; and a two yean; and a hairr existence' has hr.etj a 
tolcrahle duration for a jihautont. 

1 am now at liberty to confervS that mueh wliicU I have 
heard objected to my late rriend’s v.altings was wrll foundru. 
Cnide they arc, I grant you, a sort of iinliidrrri, ineortdiic 
things, villainously pranked in an aOccted annv of aniitpi- 
modes and phrases. They had not hern. Ah if thev had been 
other than such, and better it is that a writer' slnmid he 
natural in a self-p!easit\g quaintne?-' tiian to alfcel a nattsral- 
ncss (so called) that sltould he strange to h.in'.. Ireotistical 
they have been pronounced by some wbo did not knov.- 
Uiat what he tells us as of himself war. oflen true only 
yilsioricnlly J ofnnoihcrj ns in his liiiitl (tn <:ivc iTiuny 
ittstanc^), where, under the Jirrt p!Ts-tn (his favT/tirite figure), 
he shadows forth tljc forlorn estate of a country bov jjiaced 
at a London school, far from his frientLs and connections, in 
direct opposition to his own e.nrly Itisiory. If it i>c egotism 
to imply and twine with his own identity the jpieil anti 
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his companions for some individuality of character whicli 
they manifested. Hence not many persons of science, and 
few professed literaii, were of his counsels. They were, for the 
most part, persons of an uncertain fortune, and as to such 
people commonly nothing is more ohno.vious tlinn a gentle- 
man of settled (though moderate) income, lie pa.sscd with 
most of them for a gicat miser. To my knowledge this svas 
a mistake. His iniimados, to confess a truth, were, in tlic 
world’s eye, a ragged regitnent. He found them flontihg on 
the surface of society, and the colour, or something else in 
the weed, pleased Iriih. The hun-s stuck to him, hut they 
were good and loving burrs for all that. He never greatly 
eared for the society of what arc called good people. If any , 
of these were scandalized (and offences were sure to arise), 
he could not help it. When he had been remonstrated with 
for not making more concessions to. the feelings of good 
people, he w'ould retort by asking, what one point did these 
good people ever concede to him? He was temperate in his 
meals and diversions, but always kept a little on tliis side of 
abstemiousness. Only in the use of the Indian weed lie might 
be thought a little excessive. He took it, he u’ould say, as a 
solvent of speech. Marry! as the friendly vapour ascended, 
how his prattle would curl up sometimes' w'itli it! TIic 
ligaments which tongue-tied him were loosened, and the- 
stammerer proceeded a statist! 

I do not know whctlicr I ought to bemoan or rejoice tliat 
my old friend is departed. His Jests were beginning to grou' 
obsolete and Iris stories to be found out. He felt the approach 
of age, and, wdiile he pretended to cling to life, you saiv hoiv 
slender w'ere the tics left to bind him. Discouming with him 
latterly on tliis subject, he expressed himself with a pettish- 
ness which I thought unworthy of iiim. In our walks about 
his suburban retreat (as he called it) at Shacklcwcll, some- 
children belonging to a school of industiy had met us, and 
owed and courtesied, as he tliought, in an especial manner 
to him. Iljey take me for a visiting governor,’ he muttered 
earnestly He had a horror, wliich he carried to a foible, of 
ookinghke anything important and parocliial. He tliought 
that he approached nearer to that stamp daily. He had a 
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iipcin ihc !old diiys Hf tlit India Mou'ic’^^v^icn he comorlcd 
with Woodrofu;, and Wisjcu, and Peter Cort>ct,{a d«cct«l* 
ant andv-ortliy rcprwcnlativc, bating the point of sanctity; 
of old Gicclioi.'S Hisliop pirhct); and Hoblej wlio traralatol 
'Tassd'i'iand Bartlcmy. Browni yiiojc fodter {Gw^ nssoif him 
;Uicrf6rc 1) inodcmzed Widtoh ; sind sly, s^nh-Ucarted old 
"jack;Colc (I^ng Cole they .called him hi those days), and 
. Gjunpc^^d 'FombclIc, and a world of choice spirits, more 
;,thdn,I.cah rerh^har to namc, wh'o associated in ilftisc days 
f with jack BuTrai, ;(tjic ton eiWet of the South Sea House),' 
und little Eylon '(said to be h/flfjimi/i - he was a 

niiniaturc'9f.a;gchllctnan), .that was cashier under him,' 
and Dan Voight of the Custom House, that left the famous 
, horary'. ^ '. • ■ . : , 

V^.Wdl, Elia is gone, for aught I know, to be reuttited with 
. tlicse poor traces of his pen arc all we have to 

sura'im of the wordiest author! Of 
.^all they^said or did in their lifetime, a fesv glittcrir\g words 
found some favourers ns they appeared, 

•^•’cy arc brouglit; 

TCfamrStnH publishers, Wlio have thus 

. \ tntured to draw out into one piece his ‘ weaved-up follies’. 

Piitn-IiLtA. ‘ 


BY DUTY CHAINED 
Empire! In X cX„t T"'"'”" 'I"! 

-Pi.n .. '''.-rrpX“ 
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Company sccras to have been a leoieijt taskmaster, and in the 
intervals of entering up accounts and drafting official letters, 
Lamb kept up bis own correspondence (mostly on East India 
House notepapec), talked to bis Colledques and received visitor/ 
Not even in his commercial life could Lamb resign himself to 
discipline, and at least one of his retorts to an office superior 
merits a place in his w’ork as, perhaps, the ln'^«f .'jtrageous 
example of impertinence in the history of busiiiLu relations. 
Lamb, lebuked by one of his chiefs for unpunctualitv with the 
comment V xotiee, Aft Lamb, that you eo’uf very latt niry morning’ 
replied, unabashed, ’ Yts^ but see haw early I gc,’ 

Nevertheless he was regarded with affection and pride b>' his 
colleagues and his superiors, and his efficiencv in such work as 
he chose to do is borne out both by the fart that his salary rose 
from forty pounds a year after his three unpaid years aa a pro- 
bationer to seven hundred and thirty in i0a4 
His love of componionsbip compensated for some of the dull- 
nea of bis office routine, and it was this companionship that he 
missed most in his retirement, but for many years before his 
letirement became a fact he made ofit the gateway to bappiness. 

In 1833 he offered fus resignation, and when, after ivceks of 
deUy, it was accepted on March 39th. he scribbled a note to 
Crabb Robinson that is the shortest m ail Ins correspo&dence - 
and yet full of feeling: 

‘I liavB left the d — d India House for Ever! Give me 
great joy.’ 

IVork 

Who first invented work, and bound the free 
• And Hohday-rcjoicing spirif dawn 
To the cvcr-liaunting importunity 
Of business in the grccti fidds, and tho town - 
To plough, loom, anvil, spade - and (oh most sad ' 

To that dry drudgery at the desk's doad wood? 

^Vho but the Being unblcst, alien from good, 
Sabbathless Satan* he who his unglad 
Task ever plies ’nitd rotatory burnings. 

That round and round incalculably reel - 
For tvrath Divanc bath made him like a tvhccl -■ 
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In that red realm from which are no rcturnings ; 
Where toiling and turmoiling evcr^and aye 
He, and his thoughts, keep pensive working-day. 

The Examiner, 


To William Wordsworth 


April 7th, 1815. 

Dear Woi'dsworth, — You have made me very proud with 
your suceessive book presents. I have been carefully through 
the two volumes, to see that nothing was omitted which 
used to be there. I think I miss nothing but a character in 
tne antithetic manner, wlrich I do not know why you left 
out, - the moral to the boys building the giant, the omission 
twrereof leaves it, in my mind, less complete — and one 
admirable line gone (or something come instead of it), 
the.stone-ehat, and the glaneing sand-piper’, which was a 
line quite alive. I demand tliesc at your hand. I am glad 
that you have not sacrificed a verse to those scoundrels. I 
uou not h^e had you offer up the poorest rag that lin- 
gered upon the stript shoulders of little Alice Fell, to have 
^ would not have given ’em a red 

f Selwrflnro'r ^ T substitution of 

imnlimf f falsificauon of the history) for the household 

tSe A ^ thrown out 

cood hon.i out for him. The tub was a 

s^aid a-a^n!f > nothing could fairly be 

‘fiSndKd' ;’ 'he ^heration for^he 

.Damn’em ifvni’ ^ ™^icious’ will take it to himself, 
and such as vmi Preface is noble, 

it Imbrimatur write. I wish I could set my name to 

■ ^ f' =‘. yo-elf, and I 


u 7’ ' 7 . iictv'e set it ther 

Ilian hLve M T'®'”’ 

those of which I had received them as novelties. Of 

YewTrei Sd m knowledge, the Tour 

w trees , and the mystenous company which you have 
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assembled there, most struck me - ‘ Death the Skeleton and 
Time the Shadow’. It is a sight not for every youthful poet 
to dream of, it b one of the last results he must have gone 
thinking on for years for. ‘Laodanua’ is a very original 


tion. 

Let me in thb place, for I have writ you several letters 
naming it, mention that my brother, who is a picture-col- 
ketor, has picked up an undoubtable picture of Mjlron 
He gave a few shillings for it, and could get no hbtory svith 
it, but that some old lady had had it for a great man\ 
sears. Its age is ascertainable from the state of the canvas, 
and you need only see it to be sure that it is the original of 

ihc heads in the Tons ‘ ' ” •* 

ramiUar. Since I saw • * 

iN’ay, vhich comes nc ■ , ' 

Bourne, which were quite new to me. What a heart that 
man had ! all laid out upon town schemes, a proper counter- 
poise to JOM pioplij rural e.tiravaganzas. W’hy I menhon 
lilm is, that your ‘Po\vcr of Music’ renTindcd me of his 
poem of ‘The Ballad Singer in the Seven Diab’. Do you 
remember his epigram on the old woman who taught Nev\- 
ton the ABC? which, after all, he says, he hesitates not to 
rail Newton’s ‘Principia’. I was lately fatiguing myself 
^‘■itli going through a volume of 6ne words by Lord Tliur- 
lo^v, excellent words, and if the heart could lis’c by words 
alone, it could desire no better regales; but what an aching 
vacuum of matterl I don’t stick at the madness of it, for 


mannered, malter-Jul creature! sucking Irom every now 
making a flower of e\‘cry thing, hb diction all Latin, a 
tus thoughts all English. Bless him! Latin Nvasnt gc 
enough for him. ^V'hy wasn’t he content with * 
k'iiich Bay and Prior wrote in?‘ ^ j 

I am almost sorry' that you printed ert 
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first poems,’- or that you did not print them at length. They 
do not read to me as they do altogether. Besides, they have 
diminished the value of the original, which I possess ^ a 
curiosity. I have hitherto kept them distinct in my mind as 
referring to a particular period of your life. All the rest of 
your poems are so much of a piece, they might have been 
%vritten in the same week, these decidedly speak of an earlier 
period. They tell more of what you had been reading. We 
were glad to see the poems ‘by a female friend’.^ The one 
of the Wind is masterly, but not new to us. Being only three, 
perhaps you might have clapt a D. at the comer, and let 
it have past as a printer’s mark to the uninitiated, as a 
dehghtful hint to the better instructed. As it is, expect a 
formal criticism on the poems of your female friend, and 
she must expect it. I should have written before, but I am 
cruelly engaged, and like to be. On Friday I was at office 
from ten in the- morning (two hours dinner except) to 
eleven at night; last night till nine. My business and office 
business in general have increased so ; I don’t mean I am 
there every night, but I must expect a great deal of it. I 
never'^eave till four, and do not keep a holiday now once in 
ten times, where I used to keep all red-letter days, and some 
five days besides, which I used to dub Nature’s holidays. I 
have had my day. I had formerly little to do. So of the little 
that is left of life, I may reckon two-thirds as dead, for time 
that a man may call his own is liis life ; and hard work and 
thinking about it taints even the leisure hours, — stains 
Sunday with work-day contemplation. This is Sunday: 
and the headache I have is part late hours at work the two 
preceding nights, and part later hours over a consoling 
pipe afterwards. But I find stupid acquiescence coming 
, over me. I bend to the yoke, and it is almost -with me and 
my household as with the man and his consort — 

To them each evening had its glittering star. 

And every Sabbath .Day its golden sun’ - 


P The ‘Evening Walk’, and ‘Descriptive Sketches 
.-\]ps - Wordsworth’s earliest poems.] 

[- Dorothy Wordsworth.] 


among the 
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to such straits am I driven for the life of life, ^me! O that 
from that superfluity of holiday leisure my youth wasted, 
‘Age might but talce some hours youth wanted not}’ N.B, 
- I have left off spirituous Uquois for four'or more raontlis, 
with a moral certainty, of its lasting. Farc^vell,' dear 
Wordsworth! * ' ‘ ^ 

O liappy Paris, scat of idleness and pleasure! from some 
returned English I hear that not such a thing as a counting- 
house is, to be'seen in her streets, - scarce a desk. Earth- 
quakes swallow up this mcrcantde city and its ‘gripple ' 
merchants’, as Drayton hath it - ‘bom to ^bc the curse of 
this brave islet’ I invoke dus, not on account of any 
panimonious habits the mercantile interest may have, but, 
to confess truth, because I am not fit for office. 

Farewell, in haste, from a head that is too ill to methodize, 
a stomach too weak to digest, and all out of tunc. Better 
harmonies await you! • 

C.Lamc.', 

Excuse this maddish letter: I am too tired write in 
forma. " ■ 


To ni//ja« iVordfwerlh 

Golebrook Cottage, 

6 Apnl, 1825. 

Dear "Wordsworth, 1 have been several times meditating a 
letter to you concerning the good thing which has befallen 
me, but the thought of poor hlonkhouse came across me. 
He was one that I had exulted in the prospect of congratu- 
lating me. He and you were to have bron the first participa- 
tors, for indeed It has been ten weeks since the first motion 

of it. 

Here I am then after 33 years slavery, situng jn my otvn 
room at 1 1 o’CIock this finest of all April mornings a freed 
man, with a year for the remainder of ray hfe, live 
1 as long as John Dennis, who outlived his annuity and 
starved at 90. i e. £450, with a deduction of £9 
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a provision secured to my sister, she b'eing survivor, the 
Pension guaranteed by Act Georgii Tertii, &c. 

I came home for ever on Tuesday in last week. The in- 
comprehensibleness of my condition overwhelm’d me. It 
was like passing from life into Eternity. Every year to be as 
long as three, i.e. to have three times as much real time,' 
time that is my own, in it ! I wandered about thinking I w:^ 
happ-y; but feeling I was not. But that mmultuousness is 
passing off, and I begin to understand the nature of the gift. 
Holydays, even the annual month, were ■ always uneasy 
joys ; their conscious fugitiveness - the craving after making 
the n?ost of them., Now, when all is holyday, there are no 
holydays. I can sit at home in rain or shine without a restless 
impulse for walkings. I am daily steadying, and shall soon 
find it as natural to me to be my own master, as it has been 
irksome to have had a master. Mary wakes every morning 
with an obscure feeling that some good has happened to us. 

Leigh Hunt and Montgomery after their releasements 
describe the shock of their emancipation much as I feel 
mine. But it hurt their frames. I eat, drink, and sleep sound 
■ as ever. I lay no anxious schemes for going, hither and thi- 
ther, but take things as they occur. Yesterday I excursioned 
20 miles, to day I write a few letters. Pleasuring was for 
fugitive play days, mine are fugitive only in the sense that 
life is fugitive. Freedom and life co-existent. 

At the foot of such a call upon you for gratulation, I am' 
ashamed to advert to that melancholy event. Monkliouse 
was a character I learned to love slowly, but it grew upon 
- tne, yearly, monthly, daily. What a chasm has it made in 
our pleasant parties! His noble friendly face was always 
coming before me, till this hurrying event in my life came, 
and for the time has absorpt all interests. In fact it has shaken 
me a little. My old desk companions with whom I have 
had such merry hours seem to reproach me for removing 
my lot from a.mong them. They were pleasant creatures, but 
to the anxieties of business, and a weight of possible worse 
_ ever impending, I was not equal. Tuthill and Gilman gave 
me m'y certificates. I laughed at the friendly lie implied in 
them, but my sister shook her head and said it was all true. 
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Indeed this last svlnter I was jaded out, winters were alwa>'S 
worse than other parts of the year, because the spirits are 
ttxirsc, and I had no daylight. In summer I had da> light 
CNxnings. llic reUerwas lunlcd tome from a superior posser, 
when 1 poor slave had not a hope but that I must wait 
another 7 yean wjUi Jacob - and lot the Rachel which I 
cov’cted is broh to me - 

Have you read the noble dcTlication of Irvings 'Mission- 
ary Orations’ to S. T. C, Who shall call this man a ^^uack 
hereafter? \Mtat the Kirh will think of it neither I nor 
Irving care. \\i’hen somebody suggested to him that it 
tvould not be likely to do him good, videlicet among his own 
people, ‘Tliat is a reason fordoing it*, was his noble 
anssver. 

Tliat Irving thinks he has profited mainly by S. T. C., I 
fia\e no doubt. The very style of ilic Dcd. shows it. 

Communicate my news to Southey, and beg his paixlon 
For my being so long acknovsledging kind present of the 
‘Church’, which drcuimtanccs 1 do net \vish to cNplain, 
but having no reference to himself, prevented at the time. 
A»«re him of my deep respect and friendliest feelings. 

Divide Uic s-sme, or rather each take the whole to you, I 
mean you and all )‘Ours. To Miss llutdunson I must wnte 
separate. Wliat’s her address? I want to know about Mrs 
MfonkliouscJ . 

Farewell! and end at last, long selfish LcUcr!_ 

C. Lamh. 


The Superanitvated Man 


A Clerk I ’ 

If pcradvcntufc, Reader, it h-as been Uiy lot to svwte die 
golden yean of ihy life - thy shining youtii - in the irksome 
J* Tills quotation is not, in fact, from John O’Keefe but from 
liAU and Tarka by another late Eighteemh Century farcc-wriier 
-George CoIman.J 
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Indctd this last winter 1 was jaded out, svinterj svercaluaj-s 
worse than other parts of Uic year, because the spirits are 
worse, and I liad no daylight. In summer I had daylight 
ct-cnings. Tlic relief was liintcd tome from a superior potver, 
when 1 poor slave had not a hope but that I must wait 
another 7 years with Jacob - and lo! the Rachel which I 
coveted is brrf. to me ~ 

Have you read the noble dedication of Irving’s ‘Mission* 
ary Orations’ to S. T, C. \Vlio shall call this man a Quack 
hereafter? \Miat the Kirk will think of it neither 1 nor 
Iriang care, ^Vhen somebody suggested to him that it 
would not be likely to do him good, videlicet among his own 
people, 'Tliat is a reason fordoing it! was his noblr 
answer. 

Tliat Irving thinks he has profited mainly by S. T. C., I 
has'e no doubt Tlie very style of the Dcd. shows it. 

Cornmunicate my news to Southey, and l>cg hii panlon 
for my being so long acknotNlcdging Ws kind present of the 
’Church’, which circumstances I do not wish to explain, 
but liaving no reference to hinudf, prevented at the time. 
A«urc him of my deep respect and friendliest feelings. 

Uividc Uic same, or r.ithcr each take the whole to you, 1 
mean you and all youn. To Miss Hutchinson I must write 
feparaie. ^^'hat’s her address? 1 want to know about Mrs 
Mfonldiouse]. 

rarcwcll! and end at last, long selfish Letter! 

C. Lamb. 


The SuptTennwUd Man 

Sera t.imcn respcxii 
Liberms. ViRCiL. 

. A Clerk I was in London gay. - O'KEEru.* 

If pcradvcnturc. Reader, it has been thy lot to waste the 
Gulden years of ihy life - thy shining youth - in the irksome 
I* Thu quotation U not, in fact, from John O’Keefe but from 
/a^ end Terifo by another late Lightcenili Century farcc-WTher 
“George Colnian,] 
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continemcm.ofan office;, to 
;throiigli lBiddlc. age down 
\vithout.hopc of release or 

,th'k there are such thing! , . u 

‘thfem blit as the prerogatives of childhood ; then, and then 
ahly,- will you be able to appreciate iny deliverance, 

It is now six-and-thirty years since I took my scat at tlie 
desk- in Mincing Lane. Melancholy was the transition at 
fointeen from the abundant playtime, and the frequently- 
idtervening vacations of schooldays, to the eight, nine, ant 
sometimes ten hours’ a day attendance at the counting- 
house. But time partially . reconciles us to anything, j 
gradually became content - doggedly contented, as wil( 
animals in cages. 

It is true I had iny Sundays to myself; but Sundays, ad 
mirable as the institudon of them is for purposes of worship 
are for that very reason the very worst adapted for days ( 
unbending and recreation. In particular, there is a glooi 
for me attendant upon a city Sunday, a weight in the aii 
I miss the cheerful cries of London, the music, and the ballat 
singers - the buzz and stirring murmur of the streets. Tho! 
eternal bells depress me. The closed shops repel m 
Prints, pictures, all the glittering and endless succession ' 
knaclcs and gewgaws, and ostentatiously displayed \vares 
tradesmen, which make a week-day saunter Uvrough the 
less busy parts of the metropolis so delightful - arc shut out. 
No book-stalls deliciously to idle over — no busy faces to 
re-create the idle man who contemplates them ever passing 
by - the very face of business a charm by contrast to his 
temporary relaxation from it. Nothing to be seen but un- 
happy countenances — or half-happy at best — of emanci- 
pated ’prentices and little tradesfolks, with here and diert 
a servant-maid that has got leave to go out, who, slaving al 
the week, with the habit has lost almost the capacity o 
enjoying a free hour ; livelily expressing the hollownes 
of a day’s pleasuring. The very strollers in the fields on tlia 
day look anything but comfortable. 

But besides Sundays, I had a day at Easter, and a day a 
Shnstmas, with a full week in the summer to go and ai 


have thy prison dap-s prolonged 
to decrepitude and silver hairs,- 
respite; to have lived to forget 
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disclosure ; tiiat I had foolishly given a handle against my 
self, and had been anticipating my own dismissal. A ^rccl^ 
passed in this manner - the most an.xious one, I verily be- 
lieve, in my whole life - when on the evening of the I2th ol 
April, just as I was about quitting my dr-sk to go home (il 
might be. about eight o’clock), I received an awful sum- 
mons to attend the presence of the whole assembled firm 
in the formidable back parlour. I thought now my time is 
surely come, I have done for myself, I am going to be told 
that they have no longer occasion for me. I^, I could see, 
smiled at the terror I was in, which was a little relief to me, 
- when to my utter astonishment B — , tlic eldest partner, 
began a formal harangue to inc on the length of my scr\'iccs, 
my very meritorious conduct during the whole of the time 
(the deuce, thought I, how did he find out tliat? I protest 
I never had the confidence to think as much). He went on 
to descant on the expediency bf retiring at a certain time of 
* ***■ heart panted!), and asking me a few questions 

of my own property, of which I have a 
to which his three partners 
wS T ^ the house, 

of two tWrrlc^T''^ ^ pension for life to the amount 

I do noSow^Tf ^ magnificent offer! 

ude bit k ^orprise and grati- 

tude but It was undemtood that I accepted their proposal 

aTer eiit i ten minutes 

g ?titud?L b ds m r' " ‘i "oble benefit - 

SnS orthe ‘=°nccal their names - I orve to the 

P Eslo perpetual 

couS Sy "d'r ' “““"""I - ovc™l,.,med. I 

taste it sincerely I wanH ^ ^ too confused to 

I wandered about, thinking I was happy, 

asserts, SSo^t jStificSrn^Aat'B W 

real name.] Boldero was Leigh Hunt’s 
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in some sense lie mny lin said tn live it, is othr;' pcfifik's 
Time, not his. The remnant of my pO">r flay:., lont- or .'iton, 
is at least multiplied for me threefold. My ten nrv.t years, if 
I stretch so far, will he as lonp as any pieccdint' iliiity. 
’Th a fair rnle-of-thrce sum. 

Among the strange fantarie;; wiiirh hrscl me at tin; coin- 
mcnccmcnt of my freedom, and of which all traces arc not 
yet gone, -one was, tliat a vast tract of time had intervctitd 
since 1 quitted the Counting I lou.se. I could imt conceive 
of it as an affair of yraicrday. 'I’iie pattnrrti, and the ckrV.j 
with whom I had for so matiy years, and for .'o many Itour? 
in each day of the year, been clorcly ansneiated - hcitig 
suddenly removed from tliem — they seemctl as dead to mt. 
There is a fine passage, which may reive to illii.'4ratc thi.t 
fancy, in a Tragedy liy Sir Robert Moward, rpcnkitir of a 
friend’s death : - . 


’Tw.as but just now Ik went away; 

I have not since h.ad titiic to shed a t^.ir; 
And yet the distance does the s.iine appear 
M if he had been a thousand yean from me. 
Time lal-.cs no inc.'uurc in Ihcrnity. 


To dissipate this awkward feeling, I liavc Ikcu fain to r 
among them once or twice since; to visit mv old desk 
in c^brethren of the quill - (h.-u I had left Irdoi 

rcccRec rt" n"'- • 

nritv whW pl’-'smu famili 

S’cd heretofore enjoyed among them. W. 

buttiJarMfo?7i f nicthouglu they went ol 

P'^S'vhcre J hung ms- liat. wen 

not take it kindl;."D^^abt"^; \ 
remorse - :r t r j *' ^ not feel soim 

the faitliful partnere' of invl?! *">’ compeers 

that soothed Vr nrHRl tL r'L ' Vc-tt^ 

ruggedness of my profession^ roJd^H "f "" 

then aftenlP nr-} r road. Had u hecn so rugg-a< 

pent, .nd I also Imow that iliesc suggestions arc ; 
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lommon fallacy of the mind on such occa^iotu. But my 
leart smote me. I had vjofcntly broken the bandj betwixt 
B. It was 'at least not courteous. I shall be some lime fjcfore 
[ get qtiitc reconaled to the separation. Farewell, old 
Tonies, jet not for long, for again and sga/n 1 will coma 


tecr, good services.’ - and thou, thou dreary pile, fit m.msjoH 
for a Gresliam or a Wfaiiungton of old, stately house of 
^^crc}lant3; v-nth thy labynntJune passages, and hgfit- 
ttcluding, penr'Up ofGces, where candles for onc-lialf tlie 
year supj)iied the place of the sun’s light, unhealthy con- 
nibutor vj mv weal, stem fosterer of my hvmg, CarewcUl 
In thee rrrivnm, and not in the obscure collection of some 
wandering ’^''»icseUcf, my ‘works'' There let them rest, as 
I do from r'l. labours, piled on thy massy shelves, more 
IISS. in fni ’ ev’cr Aquinas left, and full as usefidf My 
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wlint toil-v.-oru clerk arc your c.vcriaMini; lliiitn itOv.' vtir.'il? 
1 indent liic gayer Hngs of Pall Mall. It i'> 'C-liange titnf, and 
I am slrangciy among the MIgin niarljlc'.. It tvan no liyj)er' 
bole when 1 vcninrcd to compare th'* chrinr;e iti tsu' c;o:\- 
dilion to passing into another world, 'i iitie stand’! rtil! in a 
maniicr to me. 1 linve lost all distinction of.^osc;,. j ,)n i^jt 
know the day of the week or of the month. I’.ac.h d.ay tr.cd 
to be individually fell hy me in its Tc.ferencc to the foreign 
post day.s; it> its distance from, or propiinpiity to, the tic.';! 
Sunday. I had my Wednesday feeling.'', iny .Satnniay night.'.' 
scn.sation.s, 1 lie geninr, of each day was upon me distinctly 
during the whole of it, afTecting my appetite, spirits, etc. 
The phantom of the next d.ay, with the dicaiy five to follnsr, 
sate ns a load upon my poor S.ahhaih recreations. \\T.al 
cliarm has washed that F.ihiop white? What is gone of 
Black Monday? All days arc the same. Sunday it.srlf- that 
unforlunatc failure of a holiday, as it too often proved, wJiat 
with iny sense of its fugiiivcnm, and ovcr-c.'ire to get the 
greatest quantity of pleasure out of it - is melted down into 
a week-day. I can spare to go to churcli now, without 
gnidgmg the huge c<anlle which it used to seem to cut out 
of the hohday. I h.ivc time for cverytiting. 1 can vi.sit a sick 
ricnd. I (xin interrupt the man of much occupation wl.en 
^ “".‘f over him with an invitation to take 
It I i- Mny-morning. 

ho^ ii a like 

and what 'niff " 

Time to himsf>ir never have too nnich 

lime to himself, nor too httle to do. Had I n litil,. son I 

'•'Sari llSfv ‘Nothing-to-do- heshoukl do noth ng. 

nS Sy «>nt<=nip]aiye. Will 

cotton-mills? t\*c m swallow up those accursed 

bowl it down ' ‘•>'-^ 0 , and 

As low as to the fiends. 

I am no longer "^ ***** -.1 i , — 

* 3 clerk to the Firm of, etc. I nxn 
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Retirod I^bufc. I am to be met ^vith in trim gardens. I 
am al^dy come to be known by my x’acant face and care- 
less gesture, perambulating at no fixed pace, nor svith anv 
settled purpose. I walk about; not to and from. Tliey tell 
me, a certain (t:m Hi^r.ilate air, that has been buried so long 
with my other good parts, has begun fo shoot forth in my 
person. I grow into gentility perceptibly. IVhcn I take up 
a newspaper, it is to read the state of the opera. Opus 
tptJctim est. I hai'c done all that I came into tius ^vorld to 
do. I bafc rvorked task-work, and have the rest of the day 
to myself. 

EtIA 

London Miigazxne, May [825 


Thai Ue Sfuuld Rise wtlh the Lark 

At what precise minute that little airy musician dofiS his 
night-gear, and prep.ires to tune up his unseasonable 
matins, we are not naturalist enough to determine. But for 
a mere human gentleman - that has no orchestra business 
to call him from his tvarm bed to suclt prq>osterous exercises 


^vc say; for to do it in earnest requires anotljcr hall hour’s 

"—v’ r---* V-. I--. 


getting up. But having been tempted once or twice, in 
earlier life, to assist af those ceremonies, we confess our 
curiosity abated. We are no longer ambitions of bcinr ib'* 
sun’s courtiers, to attend at his monung Icvces. We ho' 
good hours of thedawn toosacred to waste them upn , - 
observances ; which have in them, besides, sometlung 
tmd Persic. To say truth, sve never anticipated ou 
hour, or got up with the sun fas *ljs called), fogoa 



.... CHAtM.r:. Af,i> r t.tA 

ui.nu :i -vl*'*!*; 'i-iy'"' l-J-- -fSi- rr-.. 

fur il .ill !)»’ Ion" =>*'“■' "* l.'-I''"'’'' ' 

*NC;Uur<' hri't lf' 'onieit-mly li.’i i.iiiii'' or -.uf Jiri'- 

Muunitw iii a’,;.!:-;!*;; to mcolA!.- «■>■. l:.'U u-.m:'-: hy 

tUn \u-rA‘.n.T:. of ih;a n-irniAl a!, i u-v-r'rr. \.r 

lU-uy lilt thru tlicrt- 1'. 'Oinfiliif!'.; '.pilr'Iniv -'O i v- ' i: ..!-, 

\V.<- fs5>.;o:iUy, in itsr-.* lirrAl;-..'.-.!-iv r O!-!'..-}-. it 

it, niutoiiny to tii- rA;irt <.1' ;i I'.'y <• -.li-jii-r 

Deaiii !>y pn.v.y in Uh inniyc. I’.n! soi* '‘--i!-. .’O'l 

mnrMlity arc in ni; inv.l %'.■•' 5 >av n'M.'lsv, in fin snir 

lu:foic niirln dir |.<cn,div <>;' d.r ncnmn-a) -nv -r-ittii, 

’nurrrfnir, v.liilr liu" Ini'.y y.'.ri .si tn:!,nl.i!i l Mr ’..i*'. 
on tlioir clodi'" . .air .'ilfc.'ulv tj(> am! ali mt tin ir o -» -.in.-iC’'....', 
c'lniriit lo Inivr jv.’r'.llnuTit dirir ;.lcr:i !>>’ > 1 ' s!'- ; \vr 

chooM- to linyrr a-iiril and (iir’r.! mir , It i' th*’ vny 

litn't to rrcoinhinr thr w.tndritny ini.’n;f , f(;';!if in -i 


confurfd mns-, pnv.rntrtl ; to.-.n.itrli fr.itn to: .o-tinlii''.'-' ; 
to f.Iiapc, r.ml inoiil!l tiirm, Sotiir ii' Jj'lr !).iv~ n * i;n.'vl ni 
thrir (irrant':. Liitr litAt (Vrclrti, lUrv Uirtn t'.~ i -.'rtrily, 
to taste tiu-m cnricHi'-Iy. Wt; luvr to tlan,' tiir < n<l nf a fofr. 
(jonc vi'.ion ; to roSlnri tlie scattnrd v.is . of a hsisrlitrf jdtait- 
titfin, CM act over ayain, with tintirr m-iAr., the '..ni !rr no,"- 
iiirnal trat;c(lirj ; to (Irni^ itnn d.'.yViciit a itr ;!m\ Ij.df- 
vanhhinst tii.ttlitmnrc:; toliaridlr ;iiiil I'x.ainin'- t!i- trriarr, or 


tiic airy solaces, \Vc have tw much U'. pect !'oj ih'oc '.jiiritn.tl 
comntunicatioris, to let thri!i i;o so liylidy. Wr ato not .'■> 
stupid, or .so rar('le.s,s m. that Itnjienal foua-tiri oDsis dre.ani.t, 
that SVC should need a seer to remind in of die form nf them. 


'Hicy seem to ns to liavc as much siynifuMjief: a - oar v.-.iLitr' 
concerns; or ratltev to imjw.i ir- more ne.nly, .ts ttiorc 
nearly \vc approach liy years to tlir s.'iadm.vy worl.t, v.htth'T 
\vc arc ha-siciiim;, \Vc liavc slwkcn with the world's 

husines'! ; we liave done with it, we liaec discharym! onc'clf 
ofit. Why .slioidd we tjet up? we have ncitiirr suit to s'llicit, 
nor afhurs to manage. The drama h.os shut in njnm ils at 
the fourth act. \Vc liave nothin;; here to csipcct, Intt in a 
short time a sick-lied, .and a dismisaal. W'c drhn'nt to antici- 
pate death by such shadows as nipht nilorcls, W’c are already 
half acejuainted witit ghosts. W'c weze never niucli in the 
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world. Disappointment early strudk a dark veil between us 
and its dazaling illusions. Our spirits showed gray before 
our hairs. The mighty changes of the world already appear 
as but the vain stuflf out of sthich drantas are composed. 
We have asked no more of life than ivhat the mimic images 
in pla)'-hou5es present us swih Even those t^TDes have waxed 
fainter. Our clock appears to have struck We are ‘super- 
annuated In this dearth of mundane satisfaction, we con- 
tract pobtic alliances with shadows. It is good to have 
friends at court. The c.ttracicd media of dreams seem no 
ill introduction to that spiritual prtscncc, upon which, in 
no long time, sve cvpecl to be thrown. We are firing to 
know, a little of the usages of that colony; to learn the 
language and the faces we shall meet with there, that we 
may be the less awkward at our first coming among them. 
IVe iNnllingly call a phaniom our fellow, as knowing we 
shall jooii be of their dark companionship. Tlicreforc we 
cherish dreams Uc try to spell itt them the alphabet of the 
invisible world ; and think we know already how it shall be 
svjth us. Tliose uncoutli shapes which, while we dung to 
flesh and blood, afinghted us, have become familiar. IVe 
fcti attenuated into their meagre essences, and have given 
the hand of half-way appro.icb to incorporeal being. IVe 
once thought life to be sometlung; but it has unaccountably 
fallen from us before its uine Therefore sve clioose to dally 
with visions. Tlie sun has no purposes of ouis to light uj to. 
^V’hy should we get up^ * ■ ■ 

I" 

One of a series of ‘Popular ^aJJaaej’ contributed to thcvVw 

Tc> Bernard Barlon^ 

Enfield Chase Side 
Satuiday 25 July a.v. 1C39. - jj ajj. 
Hierc - a fuller plumper jmeeier date neverdroptfrom fdu- 
xaean palm. Am I in the datcive case now? if not, a fig for • 
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make me more alone, oxir illtemperd maid is gone, who with 
all her airs, was yet a home jnece of furniture, a record of 


something of familiarity and a community of interest - they 
imply acquaintance - they are of resentment, which is of 
the family of dearness. I can n«ther scold nor quarrel at this 
insignificant implement of household services, she Is Jess 


light and no firelight. I do not write, tell your kind inquisit- 
ive Eliza, and can hardly read- fn the ensuing Blacitwood 
will be an old rejected farce of mine, which may be ncNV to 
you, if you sec that same dull Medley. VVhat things are all 
* the Magazines now 1 1 contrive studiously not to sec llicm. 
Uie popular Nctv hfonthly is perfect trash. Poor Hessey, I 
suppose you see, has tailw. Hunt and Clarke too Your 
‘Vulgar Truths’ will be a good name - and I think your 
prose must please - me at least - but ’tis useless to write 
poetry with no purchasers. ’Tis cold work Authorship with- 

■*' n " yQy ^vrite 

• t ' 3 read - but 

■ *. . ■ ing your dog- 

mas - waiting on the Spinl - by the analogy of human 
calmness and patient waiting on the judgment? I scarcely 
know what I mean, but to make Non Quakers reconciled 
to your doctrines, by shelving sometiung like them in mere 
human operations - but I hardly understand mpelf, so let 
it pass for nothing I pity you for over-work, but I assure 
you no-work is worse The mind preys on itself, the most 
unwholesome food. I brag’d formerly that I could not have 
too much time. I have a surfeit. Wfith few years to come, the 
da>^ are wearisome. But weariness is not eternal. Something 
vdll shine out to take the load off, that flags me, which is at 
present intolerable. 1 have killed an hour or two in this poor 
scrawl. I am a sanguinary murderer of time, and would kill 
him inchmeal just now. But the snake is vital. -Well, "'U 
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write merrier anon, - ’Tis the present copy of my counten- 
ance 1 send - and to complain is a little to alleviate. - May 
vou cnioy yourself as far as the wicked wood will let you - 
and think that you arc not quite alone, as I am. Health to 
Lucia and to Anna and kind rcmcmbcc. 

Yours forlorn. • G. L. 


A GLASS TOO MUCH 
. To H. F. Cary 

Oct. 1 834. 

I protest I know not in svhat words to invest my sense of the 
shameful violation of hospitality, which I was guilty of on 
that fatal Wednesday. Let it be blotted from the calendar. , 
Had it Ijccn committed at a layman’s house, say a mer- 
chant’s or manufacturer’s, a cheesemonger’s or green- 
grocer’s or, to go higlier, a barrister’s, a member of Parlia- 
ment’s, a ridi banker’s, I should have felt .alleviation, a 
drop of self-pity. But to be seen deliberately to go out of tlie 
house of a clergyman drunk ! a clergyman of the Church of. 
England too! not that alone, but of an expounder of that 
dark Italian Hierophant, an exposition little short of his 
who dared unfold the Apocalypse : divine riddles both and ’ 
(without supernal grace vouchsafed) Arks not to be fingered 
without present blasting to the touchers. And, tlien, from 
what house! Not a common glebe or vicarage (which yet 
had been shameful), but from a kingly repository of sciences, 
human and divine, with the primate of England for its 
guardian, arrayed in public m.ajesty, from which tire pro- 
fane vulgar are bid fly. Could all those volumes have taught 
me nothing better! With feverish eyes on the succeeding 
dawn I opened upon the faint light, enough to distinguish, 
in a strange chamber not immediately to be recognized, 
garters, hose, waistcoat, neckerchief, arranged in dreadful 
order and proportion, which I knew was not mine own. 
’Tis the common symiptom, on awaking, I judge my last 
night’s condition from. A tolerable scattering on the floor 
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I hail as being too probably my own, and if the candlestick 


Graoa? Remote whispers suggested that" I coached ii home 
in triumph - far be that from working pride tn me, for I was 
unconscious of the locomotion; that, a young Mentor 
accompanied a reprobate old TdcmacJius ; that, the Trojan 
like, he bore his charge upon his shoulders, while the s'^ctch- 
ed incubus, in glimmering sense, hiccupcd drunken snatches 
of flying on the bats’ wings after sunset. An aged servitor was 
also hinted at, to make disgrace more complete; one, to 
whom tny ignominy may offer further occasions of revolt 
(to which he was before too fondly inclining) from the true 
faiUt; for, at a sight of my helplessness, what more was 
nced^ to drive liim to tlie advocacy of independency’ 
Occasion led me through Great Russell Street yesterday. I 
gazed at the great knod.cr. My feeble hands m vain essayed 


inseparable twin, new inexperience, which knows not eflects 

natural plulosophy to a jeering Ghomius or a Mnasilus. 
Pudet. From the context gather the lost name of — 

Confesiians of a Urunkard 

Dchortations from the use of strong liquors have been the 
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v.-ntr. mririrr amm. - Ti*. tV prr-in 

.•inro 1 to cotnpbiin is a iittlr ti» nilr'-’tnt'*. - Nsa.y 

von cnioy as far a'- tlic svirlxd wm,! uiil i<-t yna - 

ami iliitxl-. that you arc tuit quite al'>iu‘, aA I aiti. Uf-aliii H' 


lAtda and to Anna ai\cl Icitui fin 
■your; forlorn. 


niihc". 


L. 


A CLASS TOO MUCH 
To II. F. Cr.:y 

Oi-.t. iJfV',. 

I prntc.-,l 1 l:nov,- not in -ivhat word-, to iin'm; rny •>-)', ■‘r. of th'- 
shaincful violation of lunpitalily, winch I was i;iiiliy of on 
that fatal W'cdtiwclay. Let it he iilottcrl froVn the calendar. 
Had it liccti coininiitcd .at a laynianV. htni":, : ay a met- 
chant’s or inamintcturcr’s, a chccrcttumcrr’s or f-pcen- 
p-occr’s or, to po iu{;hcr, a barrister’s, a iivinher of I’.irlia* 
rncni’.s, a rich banker's, 1 j.hmikl liavr frit .illcviation, a 
drop of scAfqMiy, but to be seen dclibrra.trl^ lo >;o out of the 
liou'c of a cicrp.yinan clrunh ! a clrrp'nmn of the Chnrrh of 
Jhiglaiid too! not that .alor'ie, l)tn ol an rxpomulcr of that 
dnri; Italian Hieropfiam, an exposition little rhort of Lit 
who dared unfold the Apocalypse ; divine riddUrt botii artd 
(without supernal grace vouchsafed) Arks not to be finyeird 
without present blasting to the loucherr,. Atnl, llien, from 
what house! Not a comm'jn Rlcbe or vicaraee (whidi yet 
had been shameful), hut from a kingly repositoty of sciences, 
human and divine, with the primate of Eii(;tand for its 
^ardian, arrayed in public majesty, from which the pro- 
fane vulgar are bid fiy. Could all those vo!um« have t.auciht 
me nothing better! \\'iih feverish cytrs on titc snccceding 
dawn I opened upon the faint light, enough to dlMinguish, 
in a strange chamber not immediately to hr recognized, 
gartci-s, hose, waistcoat, necltcrchicf, aiT.angrd in drc.ndfu! 
order and proportion, which I knew was not mine tissai, 
’Tis the common symiptom, on aw.aking, I judge my hast 
night’s condition from. A tolerable scattering on the floor 
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I hail as being too probably my own, and if the candlestick 


Graces? Remote whispers suggested that I coached it home 
in triumph - far be that from working pride in me, for I was 
unconscious of the locomotion; that, a young Mentor 
accompanied a reprobate old Telcmachus; that, the Trojan 


whom my ignominy may offer further occasions of revolt 
(to svhich he was before too fondly inclining) from the true 
faitli; for, at a sight of my helplessness, what more was 
needed to drive hJm to the advocacy of independency? 

rt... •- * ,j .-L r> c.— » T 


temed me out on that prodigious night. I called the Elginian 
marbles. They were cold to my suit. I shall never again, I 
said, on the wide gates unfolding, say without fear of thrust- 
ing back, in a light but a peremptory air, ‘I am going to 
^Ir Cary’s’. I passed by •' • T ' ’ ' » 

to myself a zodiac of : ••• 

glimpses the Edmonton i • ■ 

I am de-vited to come , 

that, with second childhood, brings linked hand in hand her 
inseparable t^vln, new inexperience, which knovvs not efiects 
of liquor. Where I was to have sate for a sober, middle-aged- 
and-a-half gentleman, literary loo, the. neat-fingered artist 
can educe no notions but of a dissolute SUenus, lecturing 
natural pliilosophy to a jeering Chomius or a Mnasilus. 
Pudet. From the context gather the lost name of — . 

Confessions of a Drunkard 

Dehortations from the use of strong hquore have been the 
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write incrricr nno/i. - ’Tis the present copy of ni}' counter 
mice I scud - and to complain is a litdc to alleviate. - Mr 
you enjoy yourself as far as the wiched u'ood will let you 
mid think that you arc not quite alone, rts I am. Health ; 
Lucia and to Anna and kind rcir.cinbcc. 

Youit forJoni, - G. L 
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favouvitc topic of sober dcclaimcrr. in all ages, and Iiavc been 
received with abundance of applause by water-drinking 
critics. But with the patient himself, die man that is to be 
cured, unfortunately their sound has seldom prevailed. Yet 
the evil is acknowledged, the remedy simple. Abstain. No 
force can oblige a man to r.aisc the glass to Iiis head against 
his will. ’Tis as easy as not to steal, not to tell lies. 

Alas! the hand to pilfer, and the tongue to bear false wit- 
ness, have no constitutional tendency. Tiicse arc actions 
indifferent to them. At the first instance of tlic reformed 
will, they can be brought off without a murmur. The itching 
finger is hut a figure in speech, and die tongue of the liar 
can with the same natural delight -give forth useful truths 
with which it has been accustomed to scatter their pernicious 
contraries. But when a man has commenced sot — 

O pause, thou sturdy moralist, thou pci'soii of stout 
nerves and a strong head, wliosc liver is happily untouched, 
and ere thy gorge risctli at the name which I liad written, 
first learn what the ihin^ is; how much of compassion, liow 
much of human allowance, thou mayest virtuously mingle 
with thy disapprobation. Trample not on the ruins of a 
man. Exact not, under so terrible a penally as infamy, a 
resuscitation from a state of death almost as real as that 
from which Lazarus rose not but by a miracle. 

Begin a reformation, and custom will make it easy. But 
what if the beginning be dreadful, the first steps not like 
climbing a mountain but going through fire? what if the 
whole system must undergo a change violent as that which 
we conceive of the mutation of form in some insects? ivhat 
if a process comparable to flaying alive be to be gone 
through? is the weakness tliat slnfe under such struggles 
to be confounded with the pertinacity ivhich clings to other 
vices, which have induced no constitutional necessity, no 
engagement of the whole victim, body and soul? 

I have known one in that state, when he Jias tried to 
abstain but for one evening, - though the poisonous potion 
had long ceased to bring back its first cncliantmcnts, 
though he was sure it would rather deepen his gloom than 
brighten it, - in the violence of the struggle, and the ncccs- 
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shy lie had fdt of gelling rid of tlic present sensation at any 
rate, I have known him losareain out, to cry aloud, for the 
anquish and pain of tlic strife within him. 

^S^ly should I hesitate to declare, that the man ofuhoni I 
spent: is myself? I have no puling apology to make to man- 
kind. I see them all in one way or another deviating from 
the pure rc.ison. It is to my own nature alone I am account- 
able for the woe that I-lia\c brought upon it. 

I bclicsT that there arc constitutions, robust heads and 
iron insides, whom scarce any excesses can hurt; whom 
brandy (I have seen them drink it like wine), at all events 
whom wine, taken in ever so plentiful a measure, can do 
no worse injury to than just to muddle their faculties, per- 
haps never very pdJucid. On them this discourse is wasted. 
Tlici* 'vould hut laugh .it a weak brother, who, trying his 
strength with them, and coming off foiled from the contest, 
would fain penuade them ilwt sucJi agomsuc exercises 
arc dangerous. It is toa vcr>'dificwnt description of persons 
I speak. It is to the weak - the nervous; to those who feel 

! 

must lly the convivial board in the lirst instance, it utey uo 
not mean to sell themselves for term of life 
Twelve yc-an ago I liad completed my six-and-twcnticth 
vear. I had lived from the pcrio<l of leaving scliool to that 
time pretty much in solitude. -My companions wxrc cliiclly 
books, or at most one or two Imng ones of my own book- 
loving and sober stamp. I rose c.irly, went to bed betimes, 
and the faculties vvliicli God had given me, I h.avc reason 
to think, did not rust in toe unused. 

About that time I fell in vvith some companions of a 
dilTcrent order. They were men of boisterous spirits, sitters 
up a-niglits, disputants, drunken; yet seemed to have 
something noble about them. We dealt about the wit, or 
what passes for it after midnight, jovially. Of the quaUtv 
called fancy I certainly possceed a larger share tlian m 
companions. Encouraged by their applause, I set up for ^ 
professed joker! I, who of all men am least fitted for sucl 
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nn isfxupAtiwi, itnviiit'., in Aflciinni) cn tir- difii,:!!!;-/ 

v/hidt 1 fxp'-n'-nsx :ii iii! timi-; ni inriiirt v.'-.'.r. n, rxv’.rr\ 
my nK%ni5m% .1 mnnr.-il timvou'. in m‘' 'jk.-; ;',! 

ii'vou me. i>' rvr'. iilr ir.iix-, ;i pir-- »•> 

;iny c’onr;’.c(f!r Imt (h;n f-!';! wii. Whmi yn!) iliri ,i tii ll'nv: 
rdi'.li npon nmyii'; (li'im/mtt vim m fn.n ••>!< '>!' 
vcr-ASUm, <-:.i'cci.’'.Uy ii'ym fiiu! n pfricni;-!;!! a 1 (In.v nriii-*.!*, 
scuii)?: in npnn ymi nl iln' riyiii ol l> I'.tir .mt's yl i* 
;'.vr>itlV,i'''in'’: '•■’nv ‘n it y*nt v/mil'.i liy your t:r- iS'- l ('■'•Arvi '- 
tion. U'vou c:u\not crush the p()v>"-,r of Tuncy, or U; U v.itiiin 
von rvhi'di you iniMakn i'or micIs, <iivcii it, jtivr it r.ona- ittimr 
play. \Vritc nti <r"ay, pen a rJiarartrr or dtr (aiptii",!, ~ hut 
not as I do ttow, v.ltii tears tiiddinr. dowti your fir-'-!;.’.. 

‘I’o he an object rtf compa'.,-.itifi to frirf.'h., of deri ion to 
frK’r.t to hr ''.usprcted hy str.unrcir., st.trcd at hy rm;!". ; to Ik: 
esteemed thill tvhen you cannot Iv. witty, to itc applatid'd 
for rvitiy when yon Ittinw that you have hern dull ; to ho 
called upon for the cNternporaneoui rr.rrrivr of that f.icnhy 
whidi no premeditation cam t;ivc ; to he rpmved <m tri effari;. 
v/hlcJi end in contctnnt ; to he set on to provoke init i!i rvliicii 
procures the prfKurcr liattal; to t'ive phatme an ! be paid 
with squinlittt', malice ; to swallow tlr.uirjus <4 hfe-diraroyintf 
wine which .'uc to he distilled into airy breath to lic.klc v;!iji 
auditors; to mortqa!;c miserable inorrova fur nie.iit'. of mad- 
ness; to waste whole sc-us of time upotj ihtr.'- who jj.iy it 
ijack in little inconsiderable drops of j;riidi;lnr: apfjlau'.c, - 
arc the wat;cs orbufibonery and death. 

Time, which has a stirc strobe at dissolviny a!! cnriaectiotrs 
whidt h.avc no solide.r ftistcnin'; than this litpiid cement, 
more kind to me than njy own taste or penctr.'.tion, at 
length opened my eye;, to the suppmed qn.alitic- of my first 
friends. No trace of them is left but in the vices wliidi tJicy 
introduced, .and the h.abits they infi.'icd. In tiicm my friends 
•survive still, and c.\eicisc ample retribution for any sup- 
posed infidelity that I may have been guilty of towards litem. 

My next more immediate cornpariions iverc and .arc [ter- 
sons of such intrinsic and felt worth, that thougii .aeddent- 
ally their acquaintance *11.13 proved pernicious to im;, 1 do 
not know that if the thing were to do over again, I should 
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have the courage to eschew the mischief at the price' of for- 
feiting the benefit. I came to them recking from the steams 
of my late over-heated notions of companionship ; and the 
slightest fuel which they unconsciously afibrded, ^vas suifi- 
dent to feed my owrt fires into a propensity. 

Tlie>’'vcrc no drinkers; but, one from professional habits, 
and another from a custom derived from Iiis father, smoked 
tobacco. The devil could not have devised a more subtle 
trap to re-take a backsliding penitent. Tlic transition, from 
gulping down draughts of liquid fire to puffing out innocu- 
ous bbsts of dry smoke, was so like cheating him. But he is 
too hard for us when we hope to commute. He beats us at 
barter; and when we think to set off a nesv failing against 
an old infirmity, ’tis odds but he puts the trick upon us of 
two for one. That (comparatively) white devil of tobacco 


luiie aiiu water, uirougn siuau punen, to tnose juggung 
compositions, which, under the nanjcofmi.'ccd liquoit.slura 
great deal of brandy orotljcrpohonundcrlcss and less water 
continually, until they come next to r)one, and so to noneat 
alL But it is hateful to disclose the secrets of my Tartarus. 

I should repel my readers, from a mere incapacity of 
beheving roe, tvere I to tell them what tobacco has been to 
the drudging service which I have p.iid, the slavery 
wHch I have vowed to it How, vvhen I have resolved to 
quit it, a feeling as of ingratitude has started up ; how it has 
put on personal claims and made the demands of a friend 
upon me. How the reading of it casually in ti book, as where 
Adams takes his whifT in the chimncy-cofner of some inn in 
Jfifph Aridriivs, or Piscafor in the 0>mpltlt Angler breaks his 
last upon a morning pipe in that delicate room Ptscaforilms 
Sacrmriy has in a moment broken down Uic resistance of 
ffow a pipe was ever in my midnight path before me, 
till the vision forced me to realize it, - how tiien its ascending 
^pours curled, its fragrance lulled, and the thousand 
cdiaous ministcrings conversant about it, employing ever)’ 
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faculty, extracted the sense of pain. How from illuminating 
it came, to darken, from a quick solace it turned to a nega- 
tive relief, thence to a restlessness and dissatisfaction, thence 
to a positive misery.’ How, even now, when the whole 
secret stands confessed in all its dreadful truth before me, I 
feel myself linked to it beyond the power of revocation. 
Bone of my bone — 

• Persons not accustomed to examine the motives of their 
actions, to reckon up the countless nails that rivet the chains 
of habit, or perhaps being bound by none so obdurate as 
those I have confessed to, may -recoil from this as from an 
overcharged picture. But what short of such a bondage is 
it, which in spite of protesting friends, a weeping wife, and 
a reprobating world, chains down many a poor fellow, of 
no original indisposition to goodness, to his pipe and his pot? 

I have seen a print after Correggio, in which three female 
figures are ministering to a man who sits fast bound at the 
root of a tree. Sensuality is soothing him. Evil Habit is nail- 
ing him to a branch, and Repugnance at the same instant 
of time is applying a snake to his side. In his face is feeble 
delight, the recollection of past rather than perception of 
present pleasures, languid enjoyment of evil with utter irn- 
becility to good, a Sybaritic effeminacy, a submission to 
bondage, the springs of the will gone down like a broken 
dock, the sin and the suffering co-instantaneous, or the 
latter forerunning the former, remorse preceding action - 
all this represented in one point of time. - When I saw this, 
I admired the wonderful skill of the painter. But when I 
went away, I wept, because I thought of my own condition. 

Of that there is no hope that it should ever change. The 
waters have gone over me. But out of the black depths, 
could I be heard, I would cry out to all those who have but 
set a foot in the perilous flood. Could the youth, to whom 
the flavour of his first wine is delicious as the opening scenes 
of life or the entering upon some newly-discovered paradise, 
look into my desolation, and be made' to understand what a 
dreary thing it is when a man shall feel himself going down 
a predpice with open eyes and a passive will, - to see his 
destruction and have no power to stop it, and yet to feel it 
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•U the way emaiwting from Mraself; to peredve all good' 
less emptied out of him, and yet not to be able to forget a 
tme when it svas otherwise; to bear about die piteous spcc- 
ade of his own self-ruins : — could he see tny fevered eye, 
tverish with last night’s drinking, and fc\’erishly Iwlang 
br tius night’s repetition of the folly ; could he feel the'^body 
)f the death out of wluch I cry hourly -with feebler and 
ccblcr outcry to be dcUwred, - it were enough to make him 
lash the sparkling bc\-cragc to the earth in all the pride of 
ts mantling temptation; to make him clasp his teeth, 
and not undo ’em 

To suffer wet damsation to run thro’ ’em. 

Yea, but (methinks I hear somebody objcctl if sobrictN' 
be that fine thing you would have us to understand, if the 
tbmfom of a cool brain arc to be prefttred to that state of 


iftheblcssmgbeworth preserving, isUnotworth recovering? 

Rteevering! -• O if a wash could transport me back to those 
days of youth, when a draught from the next clear spring 
could slake any heats which summer suns and youthful 
eccfcUc had power to stir up in the blood, hoiv gladly 
would I return to thee, pure element, the drink of children 
and of childlike holy hermit! In my dreams I can some- 
times fancy thy cool refreshment purling over my burning 
tongue. But ray waking stomach rejects it. That whicli 
refieshes innocence only makes me si^ and faint. 

But B there no middle way betwixt total abstinence and 
the excess which kills you? - For your sake, reader, and that 
vcni tv\-\v . *,1 , • - 


ucnuaih la the stage which I have reached, to stop short of 
mat measure which is sufficient to draw on torpor and • 
ycep, the benumbing apoplectic sleep of the drunkard, is 
to ha\-c tidLcn none at ail. The pain of the selMcnial is all 
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one. And what that is, I had ratlier tlie reader should believe 
on my credit, than know from Iris own trial. He isill come to 
know it, whenever he shall arrive in that state in ivhich, 
paradoxical as it may appear, reason shall only visit him 
through intoxication ; for it is a fearful trutli, that the intellec- 
tual faculties by repeated acts 'of intemperance may be 
driven from tlieir orderly sphere of action, their clear day- 
light ministerics, until they shall be brought at last to 
depend, for tlie faint manifestation of their departing 
energies, upon the returning periods of the fatal madness to 
which they owe their devastation. The drinking man is 
never less himself than during his sober inten'als. Evil is so 
far his good.^ 

Behold me then, in the robust period of life, reduced to 
imbedlity and decay. Hear me count my gains, and the 
proSts which I have derived from the midiiight cup. 

. Twelve years ago, I was possessed of a healthy frame of 
mind and body. I was never strong, but I think my consti- 
tution (for a weak cine) was as happily exempt from the 
tendency to any malady as it was possible to be. I scarce 
knew what it was to ail anything. Noiv, e.\ccpt ivhen I am 
losing myself in a sea of drink, I am never free from those 
uneasy sensations in head and stomach, which are so much 
worse to bear than any definite pains or aches. 

At tliat time I was seldom in bed after six in the morning, 
summer and winter. I awoke refreshed, and seldom mth- 
out some merry thoughts in my head, or some piece of a 
song to welcome the new-born day. Now, the first feeling 
ivhich besets me, after stretching out the hours of recum- 
bence to their last possible extent, is a forecast of the weari- 
some day tliat lies before me, with a secret wish that I could 
have lain on still, or never awaked. 

’ When poor M — painted his last picture, with a peneilin one 
trembling hand, and a glass of brandy and water in the other, 
his fingers orved the comparative steadiness with which they 
were enabled to go through their task in an imperfect manner, 
to a temporary firmness derived from a repetition of practices, the 
general effect of tvhich bad shaken both them and him so 
terribly. 
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to my nature, ycl as somctiiin? of necessity to be cone 
through, and therefore best undertaken with chrerlulnea, 
4 used to enter upon with some dcj^rcc. of alacniv, nov/ 
wearifS, affrights, perplexes me. I fancy all soils of <lis- 
couragemc’its, and am ready to give up an txcup.uion 
' • of mca'iac' 

' ■ • • end, or any 

. • • tf, as giving 

orders to a tradesman, etc., haunts mr as .i I iboui im}>a>sil)lc 
to be got through, ^omucli thespninpoi ui non ate broken 
Tlte tame cowardice attends me in all mv niiirccjiitsc 
'rith mankind. I dare not promise that a fiiei,a ■, honour, 
or tus cause, would be safe in my keeping, if I werv, put to 
the ctpense of any manly rrsoluuon in dciLuding it So 

much tli^springs of moral action arc dc.stlruf'd within 
' 

My favourite occupations m tmvs past now w.u^ to 
CQtcrtam. I can do notlung re.adilv .Vpplu.uiou lur ever so 
short a dine kills me. 'Ihis poor .tlAtrari uf m, cu.uhuoa 
was penned at long intervals, with seaictly an niiempt at 
connection of tliovight, which is now didicuU ui me. 

The noble pasisagca which formerly drUghicd me in 
, history or poetic fiction now only draw a ftw icais, aliicil to 
'dotage My^ broken and djspintcd naiurc seems to sink 
peat and admuahle 

I perpetually catcli myself «\ tears, for any cause, or 
>^one. It IS inexptcssiblc how much tins infirmity .idds to a 
shame, and a general feeling of drunoraiion. 
These arc some of the instances, concerning whicli I can 
say \Mt}j truth, that it was not always so with me. 

S^ll t lifi up Qf jjiy weakness any further? - or 

IS this disclosure sufiicicnt? 

I am a poor nameless egotist, uho have no vanity to 
diesc Confessions. I kiww not whether I shall be 
^“gned at, or heard seriously. Such as they are. I commend 
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them to the reader’s attention, if he find liis own ease any 
v;ay touched. I Itave told him what I am come to. Let him 
stop in lime. 

I'irst published PliUnnIhropist, iftis; included in Basil ^^on- 
tagu’s ‘Some Enquiries into the Effects of Fermented Liquors', ifit.}, 
and reprinted again, as an Elia essay in the London Mnga.fne, 
August, 1B22, with the following note: 


Elia on his Confessions of a Drunkard 

Many arc the sayings of Elia, painful and frequent his lucu- 
brations, set fortli, for the most part (sucli is his modesty !), 
without a name, scattered about in obscure periodicals and 
forgotten miscellanies. From the dust of some of these it is’ 
our intention occasionally to revive a tract or two that shall 
seem worthy of a better fate, c.spccinlly at a time like the 
present, when the pen of our industrious contributor, en- 
gaged in a laborious digest of his recent CoiUincntal tour, 
may haply want the leisure to cx])aliatc in more miscellane- 
ous speculations. We have been induced, in the first instance, 
to reprint a thing which he put forth in a friend’s volume 
some years since, entitled ‘Tltc Confessions- of a Drunkard,’ 
seeing that Messieurs the Quarterly Reviewers have chosen 
to embellish their last dry pages with fruitful quotations 
therefrom, adding, from their pcculiai brains, the gratuitous 
affirmation that they have reason to believe that the dc- 
scriber (in liis delineations of a drunkard, forsooth !) partly 
sat for his own picture. 'Die truth is, that our friend had 
been reading among tlic essays of a contemporary', who 
has perversely been confounded with him, a paper in whieli 
Edax (or the Great Eater) humorously complainctli of an 
inordinate appetite ; and it struck him that a better paper 
- of deeper interest and svidcr usefulness - might be made 
out of the imagined experiences of a Great Drinker. Ac- 
cordingly he set to work, and, with that mock fervour and 
counterfeit earnestness W’ith which he is too apt to over- 
realize his descriptions, has given us a frightful picture 
indeed, but no more resembling the man Elia than ,thc 
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Sciifious Edax may be supposed to idendry itsctf vdtk Me 
L., its author. It is indeed a compouad e.xtracted out of his 
long observations of the cflccts of drinking upon all tlic 
world about Iikn; and this accumulated mass of misery he 
hath centred (as the custom is ivfth judiaous essayists) in 
a single figure. ^Ve deny not that a. portion of own 
experiences may ha\-e passed into the picture (as who, 
that is not a wasby fdlosv, but must at some times have felt 
the after-operation of a too-gcncrous cup?), but then how 
heightened! ho\v exaggerated! how Klilc svithin the seme 
of the Review, where a part, tn (heir sfanderous usage, 
must be understood to stand for the whole? But it is useless 
to expostulate \vith this Quarterly slime, brood of Nilus, 
w’atery heads svith hearts of jelly, spasvned under the sign of 
Aquarius, incapable of Backus, and therefore fold, washy, 
spiteful, hlood/ess. Elia sltall string them up one day, and 
show their coloui s, - or rather how colourless and vapid the 
tvhole fry, - when he putteth forth his long-promised, but 
uriaccoufuably hitherto ddayed, 'ConfessioWof a Water- 
Drinker*. 


4 n Auiuhiographicai SXrtrh 

Vnafies Lamb born m lu'* inner Temple to Ecb. 1775 
olucalcd in Christ’s H< ' ■i'mvatds a dtrk ia 1I.1: 
Acconotanls ofTicc East Imii. Haiin. pemioaed ofT rrom 


that service 1825 after 33 
at large, can remember fe"- i'' ' 
noting except that he once c.i > 
sua nmu)', below the middle 
Jewish, with no Judaic ting* m hi 
stammers abominably and is tberd 
his occasional conversation in a 
•luibble ihan in sel and ediiyiog spr' '' ■' ' " ? 
been Med M n person always atm 
told a dull fellow that charged hinj ^ 
gwd as aiming at dulness; a small t- 


is now a Gentleman 
'1 in his life worth 
flying {t/sle 
1 face slightly 
• |i'i uonal religion; 
m<p',ipi lodiscljargc 


CHAiti.i;.'! i.AMn AN'u 

coJiftvU'S a partiality for the pro.liiction rif thr iij<iip''r berry, 
war a fierce Miioker of Tobareo, hut may he ic ranhlcd to a 
volcano Inirnt out, taniilim; only tin-.s' and tiu-:) a c;ia.iai 
oviff. Har. been puilty nf obtnidtii!: upon tiie I’ublic n 'r.'ih; 
in Pro'c, calk'd Rnsanumti Grayl a Dratiiatic Slrctrli iinnied 
yohn Woodvil, a I'an-wdl Ode to 'rnbarro, with rondry 
other poems and light pro- e niatt'-r, colh cied in 'i'w!) slight 
crown Octavos and ])Otnpmirly clitistcin.d his Works, tho’ 
in fact they were ins Recreations and his true wink,-, may 
be found on tlic shelves of Lcadcnhall Street, filling some 
Imndroci Folio,".. lie is also the true Flia wlune F.ssays nie 
estant in a little volmnc pnhUshed a year o: two since ; and 
rather better known from that name wiihmn a meaning, 
than from anythin'j lie Itas done or can hope to do in his 
own. He also was the first to draw the Public attention to 
the old Rnglish Drnmaiist.s in a wor); called ‘.Sjsecimeni of 
English Dramatic Writers who lived ahoiit tin; time of 
Shaksjrear’, published .about 15 ycai-s sinre. In short all liks 
merits and demerits to set forth would take to the end of 
Mr Upcoti’s book and then not he told truly. He dietlf 
t8 much lamented. 

^Vilncss his hand, CitARUns Lamii, 
loth Apr. jlVay. 

t To any Cody - Please to fill tip these blanks. 


THE HL.-\NK FILLED 

On 27th December, 183.}, Charles Lamb died at Edmo.nion 
- much lamented. 



PART II 


HE SERVES UP HIS FRIENDS 

‘With what well-duguised humour he 
serve* up his Ineods.* 

The Spirit of the Age. IVilua*! Hazutt. 
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confesses a parliaUiy for the prodiiction of tlic juniper berry, 
!\vas a fierce smoker of Tobacco, but may Ijc resembled to a 
volcano burpt out, emitting only now and then a casual 
puff. Has been guilty of obtruding upon the Public a Tale 
in Prose, called Rosamund Grayj a Dramatic Sketch named 
, John Woodvil, a . Farewell Ode to Tobacco, with sundry 
other Poems and light prose matter, collected in Two slight 
crown Octavos and pompously christened his Works, tiro’ 
in fact they were his Recreations and his true works may 
be found on the shelves of Leadcnhall Street, filling some 
hundred Folios. He, is also the true Elia whose Essays are 
extant in a little volume published a year or two since; and 
rather better known from that name \vilhout a meaning, 
than from anything he has done or can hope to do in his 
own. He also was the first to draw the Public attention to 
the old English Dramatists in a work called ‘Specimens of 
English Dramatic Writers who lived about tlic time of 
Shakspear’, published about 15 years since. In short all his 
merits and demerits to set forth \vould take to the end of 
Mr Upcott’s book and then not be told truly. He diedf 
18 much lamented. 

Witness his hand, Charles Lamb, 
loth Apr. 1827. 

f To any Body - Please to fill up these blanks. 


THE BLANK FILLED 

On 27th December, 1834, Charles Lamb died at Edmonton 
- much lamented. 
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The Old Familiar Faces 

'^Vhc^e are they gone, the old familiar faces? 

had a mother, but she died, and left me, 

Died prematurely in a day of horrors - 
All, all arc gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have had playmates, I have had companions, 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days, 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 
Drinking late, sitting late, \rith my bosom cronies, 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I loved a love once, fairest among vt omen ; 

Closed arc her doors on me, I must not see her - 
• All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man; 

{Jkc an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly^ 

ZicH him, to muse on the old familiar faces. 

Ghost-like, I paced round ihc haunts of my childhooi 
Earth seemed a desart I was bound to tras’crse. 
Seeking to' find the old familiar faces. 

Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother! 

Why wert not thou born in my father’s dwelling? 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces - 

How some they have died, and some they have left, mi 
And some are taken from me; all arc departed; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

[‘ The first stanza, published svhen the poem first appeared : 
v.as omitted by Lamb in thccdition of hb works publisht 
m iRiO-andUnow normally omitted.j 
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Aiackcry End-, in Hertfordshire 

Bridget Elia has been my housekeeper for many a long 
year. I have obligations to Bridget, extending beyond the 
period of memory. We house together, old bachelor and • 
maid, in a' sort of douWe singleness ; with such tolerable 
comfort, upon the whole, that I, for one, find in myself no 
sort of ^sposition to go out upon the mountains, with the 
rash king’s offspring, to bewail my celibacy. We agree 
pretty well in our tastes and habits - yet so, as ‘with a 
difference’. We are generally in harmony, with occasional 
bickerings - as it should be among near relations. Our 
sympathies are rather understood than expressed; and 
once, upon my dissembling a tone in my voice more kind 
than ordinai^r, my cousin burst into 'tears, and complained 
tljat I was altered. We arc both great readers in different 
directions. While I am hanging over (for the thousandth 
time) some passage in old Burton, or one of his strange con- 
temporaries, she is abstracted in some modern tale or ad- 
venture, whereof our common reading-table is daily fed 
■with assiduously fresh supplies. Narrative teases me. I have 
little poncem in the progress of events. She must have a 
story - well, ill, or indifferently told — so there be life stirring 
in it, and plenty of good or evil accidents; The fluctuations 
of fortune in fiction - and almost in real life - have ceased 
to interest, or operate but dully upon me. Out-of-the-way 
humours and opinions - heads with some diverting twist in 
them — the oddities of authorship, please me most. My 
cousin has a native disrelish of anything that sounds odd qr 
bizarre. Nothing goes down with her that is quaint, 
irregular or out of the road ofcommonsympathy. She ‘holds 
Nature more clever’. I can pardon her blindness tp the 
beautiful obliquities of the Religio Medici', but she must 
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apolo^zc to me (oT arta'm disftspcctfu\ inrimiations. Vy\ kh 
she been pleaded to throw out Utterly, touching the 
mtellectuaU oC a dear favouiUc of nunc, of the last century 
but one - tlie liirke noble, duuic, and virtuous, but attain 
sotncvvUat Untasucal and wieiual bmlncd, generous 
Margaret Newcastle. 

It has been the lot of my cousin, oftener pcriiatrt than I 
could have wished, to hast had for her associates and mine, 
frce*tbinkers - leaden, and disdplcs, of novel plulo*ophi« 
and systems; but she nciilier svrangles with, nw accept*, 
their opinions. Tliat whiclj was good and venerable to her, 
when a child, retains its autUorit) over her mtttd ittll. Slu; 
newr juggles or pla^t tricU tvidi her undctstanding. 

We arc both of ui uiclined to be a Uttlc too posJUve* 
and I have observed die result cS our duputes to l*e almost 
uniformly this - that in matters of fact, dates, .nnd orcurn- 
stances, it turns out that 1 was in the right, and n»y cousin 
in the wrong But wltcrc we have differed upon moral points ; 
upon something proper to be done, or let alone; whatever 
heal of opposition or steadiness of conviction 1 sri out tvilh, 
I am sure always, in the long-run, to Iw brought over to bet 
way of tlnnkmg. 

I must touch upon the foibles of my kit»wo!n.an with .a 
gentle hand, for Bridget dots not UV.e to lie told of her 
faults. She hath an awkward trick (to jay no vmne of itl of 


• w •') ... »**c ururro 

to die dignity of the putter of the said quMtions. «-r 
presence of mmd is equal to tbemou pressing trials of life 
but wdl someiimes desert her upon triHing occisjoiu. Wbni 
the purpme requitM it, .wli, a tiling of moment, slic an 
speak to u greatly, but in masters wludi arc «qi stuff of 
ilie C01BC1CI.W, she haU, been tnwvn sometimes to let slin 
a word less seasonably. ' 

Her education in ,oml, sraj pot much atemlcd 10; and 
she happily passed all that liain of female ’ , • . 
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old English reading, witiiout mucii selection or proliiliiiion, 
and browsed at will upon that fair and wholesome pnstur- 
kgc. Had I twenty girls, they should be brought up exactly 
in this fashion. I know not whetiier their cliance in wedlock 
might not be diminished by it, but I can answer for it that 
it makes (if the worst come to the worst) most incomparable 
old maids. 

In a season of distrc.ss, she is tlic truest comforter; but 
in the teasing accidents and minor pcrple-xitics, whicli do 
not call out the will to meet them, she sometimes m.akcth 
matters worse by an excess of participation. If she docs not 
always divide your trouble, upon the pleasanter occasions 
of life she is sure always to treble your satisfaction. She is 
excellent to be at a play with, or upon a visit; but best, 
when she goes on a journey with you. 

iVc made an excursion together a few summers since into 
Hertfordshire, to beat up the quarters of some of our less- 
known relations in that fine corn country. 

The oldest thing I remember is Mackcry End, or MacVtarel 
End, as it is spelt, perhaps more properly, in some old maps 
of Hertfordshire; a farm-house, - delightfully situated witJi- 
in a gentle walk from Whcathampstcad. I can just remember 
having been there, on a visit to a great-aunt, when 1 \\’as a 
child, under' the care of Bridget ; who, as I have said, is 
older than myself by some ten years. I wish that I could 
throw into a heap the remainder of our joint c.xistcnces, that 
we might share tltem in equal division. But that is imposs- 
ible. The house was at that time in the occupation of a 
substantial yeoman, who had married my grandmother’s 
sister. His name was Gladman. My grandmother was a 
Bruton, married to a Field. The Gladmans and the Brutons 
are still flourishing in that part of the country’, but the 
■ Fields arc almost extinct. More than forty years had elapsed 
since the visit I speak of; and, for the greater portion of that 
period, we had lost sight of the other two branches also. 
Wlio or what sort of persons inlieritcd Mackcry End - kin- 
dred or. strange folk - we were afraid almost to conjecture, 
•but determined some day to explore. 

By somewhat a circuitous route, taking the noble park 
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at Liiton in our way from St. Albans, ^\-c arrived at the 
spot of our anxious curiosity about noon. The sight of the 
old fann-Iiousc, though every trace of it ^vas efiaced from 
xny recollections, a/Tected me ivilh a pleasure svhich I iiad 
not experienced for many a year. For though / had forgot- 
ten it, uv had never forgotten being there together, and we 
had been talking about Mackery End all our lives, till 
memory on my part became mocked with a phantom ofit- 
sclf, and I thought I knewthc aspect of a place %vhich, %vhcn 
present, Ohowunllkcil was to tA<j/ which I had conjured up 
so many times instead of it! 

Still the air breathed balmily about it ; the season was in 
the ‘heart ofjune’, and I could say with the poet. 

But thou, that didst appear so fur 
To fond imagination. 

Dost rival In the light of day 
Ifer delicate creation! 

Bridget’s was more a waking bliss than mine, for she easily 
remembered her old ac<|uaintance again - some altered 
features, of course, a little grudged at. At fint, indeed, she 
Was ready to disbelieve for joy; but the scene soon re<on- 
firmed itself in her affections - and she traversed every out- 
post of Uic old mansion, to the %vood*hoU5C, the orchard, the 
place where the pigeon-house had stood (house and birds 
'^crc alike flown) - with a breathless impatience of recog- 
nition, svhicli svas more pardonable perhaps than decorous 
at die age of fifty odd. But Bridget in some things is behind 
her years. 

The only thing left svas to get into the house - and that 
was a difficulty which to me singly svould have been in- 
surmountable; for I am terribly shy in making myself 
known to strangers and out-of-date kinsfolk. I.ove, stronger 
than scruple, svinged my cousin in without me; but she 
soon returned uith a creature that might have sat to a 
sculptor for the image of iVcJcome. If was the youngest of 
the Gladmans ; who, by roamage with a Bruton, had be- 
come mistress of the old mansion. A comely brood are the 
Brutons. Six of them, females, were noted as Ac hand'^mest 
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voiin'c women in tlic county. lint ilii'; iulopicd Hniton, in 
my mind, wns belter than llicy nil - more comely, .'^he wni 
born too late to have remembered me. She ju.st recollected 
in early life to h.avc had her cousin llridt^et once pointed 
out to her, climbing a stile. But the name oflundred and of 
cousinship w.as enough- 'Hmsc slender lies, that prove 
slight as gossamer in the rciuling aiinosplicre of .a metro- 
polis, bind faster, .as we found it, in hearty, l)omely, loving 
Hcrlfoixlshire. In five minutes we were as thoroughly 
acquainted as if we liad been born and bred up together; 
were familiar, even to the calling each odier by oitr Clirist- 
ian names. So Christians should call one anotlicr. I'o li.ave 
seen Bridget and her - it was like the meeting of the two 
scriptural cousins! 'ilicrc was a grace and dignity, an .ampli- 
tude of form and stature, answering to her mind, in tliis 
farmer’s wife, which would have sliinid in a palace - or so 
we thought it. \Vc were made welcome by husband .and 
wife equally - we, and our friend that was with us. - I had 
almost forgotten him - hut B[arron] I'[ield] will not so soon 
forget that meeting, if peradventure he shall read this on the 
far distant shores where the kangaroo haunts. The fatted 
calf was made ready, or rather was alrcadv so, as if in 
anticipation of our coming; and, after an appropriate glass 
of native wine, never let me forget with what Jionest pride 
this hospitable cousin made us proceed to Wheathamp- 
stcad, to introduce us (as some new-found rarity) to her 
mother and sister Gladmans, who did indeed know some- 
thing more of us. at a lime when she almost knew nothing. 
- With what corresponding kindnc.ss we were received by 
them also - how Bridget’s memory, c-xalicd by llie occasion, 
warmed into a thousand iialf-obliterated recollections of 
things and persons, to my utter astonishment, and her 
owm - and to the astonishment of B. F. wlio sat by, almost 
the only thing that was not a cousin there, - old effaced 
images of more than half-forgotten namm and circum- 
stances still croivding back upon her, as words mitten in 
lemon come out upon exposure to a friendly warmth, - 
when I forget all this, then may my counU7 cousins forget 
me; and Bridget no more remember, that in the days of 
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Eu^. 

irs.'-^ .'f4riC:’‘-f. Maitb i23:. 


Vz.>iSi , vtjOa., iCiv^ 

Dear Miss H. - 1 am forced to In the revl'" IsiteV, 

far Mary has been iU nod gone (rocn Iwme these Cvi* -ivt-tks 
jtsicrMy. She has U-fi rM so> lonely and t'cry mjicraWe. 


iiM uisortier ttas l>ccn inghtioUysoojj dn's lime. >vith icorc; 
a six moQth’s iotwal. 1 atn aUnoit afraid my v.9!Ty cf 
spldu about the E. 1. Houic was pardy U;e caute <»C her 
lilncss, but one ah\a)-j impuirs it to the eeu'c tnxt oi hand , 
more probably U comes &pm some cause viC have no coritro! 
oscr or conjecture of. It cols sad Rteat slices oyi of the iim**, 
the little time >vc shall hat-e to live tesstth'r, 1 don't Imo"' 
buttherceuntRceofilieteiUricrrw na‘’hi hrJp me losmuin 
her death better liian if we ).vJ had tjo partial sepamtlom. 
But I vjoti'i talk of ceath- I vnU tmamne va immortal,' or 
forget that ue are otherwhe; by Ood'i hlct-ini' in a fetv 
v,Ttks tve may be swlim'cor meal togcUier, or tiiiinj? in 
the front row of the *i ifctffy Lone, or tal.j ttg Oia ewnto;^ 

^^'alh past liie thesJret, tu )v:St at the ouwide of 't!Lp^**rt, 
least, if not to ix: tanntM »" tj... . » f—— 
able, we a i ■ ' ,•■'■,•■■■, • • • 

cd to the * 

fecilhar ■' • , .... 

about me and vnvchc me l» a,tt]jck imeguirwir ' 

reached by otlirr fidJa* laislbitancs. But J frcl 
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nil th** 1 i-.u: yi»( ;>U. (;<►! !>!--- 

1 itf.'.r iioth'm" !V>>!ji {'■-*• fill!:'-. Ynsiri (riily 

C:. f.AM!-. 
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l>rnr WoMl'.wtush, - Ynnr jn v.li.vi !r\y'T;-. 

•.ritir (Icnr r.i'.trr'.i lirnlili, rhrrrrd ni'' in i;sy js'-v, ' 

Mnrv i' ill .lyn.iii. Hf-r il!n^-.■.''. rncro.-’.rh yr.-iriy. ‘lit'- In-.! 

tlircr jiiontlt', fnll'i'.vrd Iiy f.vn t!r!)r'''-.!-,v:j ivi'r-’. 
drc.'Kiriil. I look hnrk iijion hrrriirlirr .’itt.tck's ’.%i’.li l-'ntyin'.; ; 
nicr. liulr {InrAlioas of -i'; week', or r.o, fiiU(iv.r<,l hy t -'inpl'-tr 
K-iloiaiioii, ” jli'H'kiii'; tl'.ry v.t:c lo i:ir ih'*:!. In jlrir:, 
luir lirr lifi: r.lir ii tlr.vil to ini', nnd tlir oilsrr h;ilf it inn/io 
.in\ii'ni'! with frnrr ;iiu! IfHikin'v. I'liWAtt! lo tlr- n-' t 
With such pro-,prrt'. it r'M:iii''<l to inr tii'i'r-.-.ny thn.t r-h.'- 
sljouh! no lonf^rrlivr with it'.f. :sis;l lie lliitti-rrd with jriinti!!- 
unl tciiiovnls; so 1 .int conir to livr v/ith hi-f, n Mr 
\V;iUl<-n’i', niid his wit**, who tn.ki' in pr.tirnt'.. r.nt! 
nrrnnitrtl lo hv.lt^c ;uul iHi.trd u». only. Thry h.iVr h..',d th" 
(.ire of her before. I see little of her; rd:;*. ! I tivo eftrn he.sr 
her. .S'l,".'/ Ir.chytitJT rrnn:! .ind yoti iutd I nui't hi-.'.r it. 

To l.iy ,1 little more lo.td on it. ri circutntt.'tnec l'.;f. h.iji- 
pened, aiju! /err re,e;;.e:; /;.■/, ;>:id whieh, m isnotlwr rtihs, 1 
should h'.ive more rejijieed in. I ;\in ulvjvii to hi-.e im.‘ old 
and only w.alk-c'mipanion, whu-e mirthful sjiiriti were the 
‘youth fif rnir luni'e’, I’.mm.i I'.ol.n. 1 h.wc her here no-.v f-r 
a little while, hut she is trei m-rvosi', prorterh.' to l>- under 
such a roof, so she will in.d.e .short vi-.i;\ - lie no more .tn 
inmate. With my perfert approval, and more thart concir- 
icnce, she is to he wedded to Moxon, at the end of .Aiivpist - 
so ‘perish the roses ami the Howcit.’ ~ how ii it.-* 

Now to the hrii;hler side. I am rmamdji.Ued from the 
Westwoods, and I atu ith attentive peojile, .md yourieer. 
I am three or four miles nearer the tpeat city t/aractirs Italf- 
price less, and j/oinc,' alwv.ys, of which I will av.iii myndf. 
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I have few friends left there, one or two though, most 
beloved. But London streets and faces cheer me inexpress- 
ibly, though not one known of the latter were remaining. 

TJiank you for ^-our cordial reception of ‘Elia’. Inter nos, 
the ‘Ariadne' is not a darling vrith roe; several incongruous 
things arc in it, but in the composition it scrsrd me as 
illustrative. 

I ivant you in the ‘Popular Falladcs’ to like the 
IhMt is no home, and Rising with tht lark. 

I am feeble, but cheerful in this my genial hot v^cathcr. 
SValkctl sixteen miles yesterday. I can't read mucli in 
summer time. 

^\’i^h my kindest love to all, and prayers for dear Doroiliy, 
I remain most afTcciionatcIy yours, 

C. Lasis. 

Moxon has introduced Emma to Rogers, and he smiles 
upon the project. I have given E. my 'Milton', (will you 
pardon me?) in part of a potlm Jt bangs famously in hit 
Murraydike shop- 


GOD ALMIGHTY’S GENTLEMAN 

To Thomas Aftantrig 

fp.M August 28, 1800]. 

, Geor . * •«•---. *" 

Tyd- ... 
of til . “. 

We i , > " 

night, at half-past five, m his neat library ; the repast will" 
be light and Attic, svjih cnlicism. If thou couldst contm-c 
to ivheci iipA thy dear carcase on the Monday, and after 
dining with us on tripe, calves’ kidneys, or whatever else 
the Cornucopia of St Clare may be willing to pour out on 
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the occasion, might we not adjourn together to the Hea- 
then’s - thou with thy Black Baclcs and I with some innocent 
volume of the Bell Letters - Shenstone, or the like? It would 
make him wash his .old flannel gown (that has not been 
Avashed to my knowledge since it has been his - Oh the long 
time!) with tears of joy. Thou shouldst settle his scruples 
nnd unravel his cobwebs, and sponge off the sad stuff that 
weighs upon his dear wounded pia mater; thou shouldst 
restore light to liis eyes, and him to his friends'and the public; 
Parnassus should shower her civic crowns upon thee for 
.saving the wits of a citizen 1 1 thought I saw a lucid interval 
in George the other night - he broke in upon my studies 
just at tea-time, and brought with him Dr. Anderson, an 
old gentleman who ties his breeches’ knees with packthread, 
and boasts that he has been disappointed by ministers. The 
Doctor wanted to sec me : for, I being a Poet, he thought I 
might furnish him with a copy of verses to suit his ‘ Agricul- 
tural Magazine’. The Doctor, in the course of the conversa- 
tion, mentioned a poem called ‘Epigoniad’ by one Wilkie, 
an epic poem, in which there is not one tolciable good line 
all through, but every incident and speech borroived from 
Homer. George had been sitting inattentive seemingly to 
what was going on - hatching of negative quantities - when, 
■suddenly, the name of his old friend Homer stung his peri- 
cranicks, and, jumping up, he begged to know where he 
could meet with Wilkie’s work. ‘ It was a curious fact that 
there should be such an epic poem and he not know of it ; 
and he must get a copy of it, as he was going to touch pretty 
deeply upon the subject of the Epic - and he u'as sure there 
must be some things good in a poem of 14.00 lines!’ I was 
pleased with this transient return of his reason and recur- 
•rence to his old ways of tliinking: it gave me great hopes 
of a recovery, which nothing but your book can completely 
insure. Pray come on Monday if you can, and stay your owm 
time. I have a good large room, with two beds in it, in the 
handsomest of which thou shalt repose a-nights, and dream 
of Spheroides. I hope you ivill understand by the nonsense 
of this letter that I am not melancholy at the thoughts of 
thy coming: I thought it necessary to add this, because 
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you lo\T prtewn. 1 ale notice that our stay at D>‘cr’s will 
not cxcceij eight o’clock, after which our punuiu wll be 
our Urt'n. But indeed I Oiink a little recreation among the 
BcU Lrlten and poetry wll do joti some service in the 
intcr\’al of severer studies. I hope we shall fully discuss «-ith 
George Dyer s\hai I^ha\c never yet heard done to my 
satisfaction, the reason of Dr Johnson’s malevolent strictures 
on the higher species of the Ode. . 


7*0 Thonuu Marjjing 

December 27 tli, iCoo. 

At length George Dyer's phrencsis has come to a crisis } he 
is raging and furiously mad. I waited upon the heathen, 
Tliursday \%-ai a sc’nnighi; the first symptom whicJi struck 
my eye and gave me incontrovertible proof of the fatal 
truth was a pair of nankeen pantaloons four times too big 
for him, uliich the said Heathen did pertinaciously alTirm 
to be new. , 

Tlicy were absolutely ingr.aincd svith the accumulated 
dirt of ages; but he afiirmed them to be clcan.^ He u-as 
going to visit a lady ifutt was rucc about those things, and 
that’s the reason he uorc nankeen that day. And then he 
danced, and rapered, and fidgeted, and pulled up his 
pantaloons, and hugged his intolerable flaand stsimcnt 
closer about his poeuc loms; anon he gave it loose to the 
zephyn which picmifully insinuate ihcir tiny bodies 
through ewry crcwcc, door, wjndo%v or wainscot, - 

formed for the cxdusion of such impcrtincnts. Then he 
caught at a proof sheet, and catch«l up a 
>m4d - made a dart at Blomlidd’. Poom, and thr.™ them 
in agony aside. I could not bring him to one i B y» 
ha could not maintain his jiiitipi“5 t^‘a in nE 
the uUtc of a moment by Oilloni's Inn . 

to the printer’s immediately - Ute mmt unlucky acadent - 
he had slnict off five liondretl impressions of his . 
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which were ready for delivery to subscribers, and the Pre- 
face must all be expunged. There were eighty pages of 
Prefaee, and not till that morning had he discovered that 
in the very first page of said Preface he had set out with a 
principle 'of Criticism fundamentally wrong, ^vhich viti- 
ated all his following reasoning. The Preface must be ex- 
punged, although it cost him £30 - the lowest calculation, 
taking in paper and printing! In vain have his real friends 
remonstrated against this Midsummer madness. George is 
as obstinate as a Primitive Christian - and wards and par- 
ries off all our thrusts with one unanswerable fence; ~ ‘Sir, 
it’s of great consequence that the world is not mislcdV 

As for tlie other Professor, he has actually begun to dive 
into Tavernier and Chardin’s Persian Travels for a story, 
to form a new drama for the sweet tooth of tliis fastidious 
age. Hath not Bethlehem College a fair action for non- 
residence against such professors? Arc poets so few in this 
age, that He must write poetry? Is morals a subject so ex- 
hausted, that he must quit that line? Is the metaphysic well 
(without a bottom) drained dry? 

. If I can guess at the wicked pride of the Professor’s 
'heart, I would take a shrewd wager that he disdains ever 
again to dip his pen in Prose. Adieu, ye splendid theories! 
Farewell, dreams of political justice ! Lawsuits, where I was 
counsel for Archbishop Fcnelon versus my own mother, in 
the famous fire cause ! 

"Vanish from my mind, professors, one and all! I have 
metal more attractive on foot. 

Man of many snipes, - I will sup with thee, Deo volcnte 
et diabolo nolente, on Monday night the 5th of Januar)', in 
the new year, and crush a cup to the infant century. 

A word or Uvo of my progress. Embark at six o’clock in 
the morning, with a fresh gale, on a Cambridge one-decker; 
very cold till eight at night; land at St Mary’s light-housei 
muffins and coffee upon table (or any other curious pro- 
duction of Turkey or both Indies), snipes exactly at nine, 
punch to commence at ten, with argument; difference of 
opinion is expected to take place about eleven; perfect 
unanimity, with some haziness and dimness, before trvelve. 
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- N.B. My single afTccUon is not so singly wedded to snipes ; 
but the curious and epicurean eye would ako take a pleasure 
in beholding a delicate and wcll-dioscn assortment of teals, 
ortolans, the unctuous and palate-soothing flesh of geese 
wild and tame, nightingales* brains, the scnsorium of a 
>oung sucking-pig, or any other Christmas dish, which I 
leave to the judgmctit of you and the cook of Gonville. 

C. Lamd. 


' To Mrs Iladill 

November 1823, 

Dear Mrs H. - Sitting down to write a letter is such a pain- 
ful operation to Mary, that you must accept me as her 
proxy. You have seen our house. What I no%v tell yott is 
literally true. Yesterday week George Dyer called upon us, 
at one o’clock aeWaj-), on his way to dine with Mrs 
Barbauld at Navingtoii. He sat with Mary about half an 
hour, and took leave. The maid saw liim ^ out, from her 
kitchen window, but suddenly losing sight of him, ran up 
in a fright to Mary. G. D , instead of keeping the slip that 
leads to the gate, h.id deliberately, staff in hand, in broad 
open day, marched into the New Kiver. He had not his 
spectacles <ju, and you know Im absence. IV'ho helped him 
out they can hardly tell, but between ’em they got him out, 
drenched thro’ and thro’ A mob- collected by that tune, 
and accompanied him in. ‘Send for the Doctor,* they s.iid : 
and a one-eyed fdlosv, dirty and drunk, i/as fetched from 
the public house at the end, where it seems he lurks, for 
the sake of picking up water practice; having formerly had 
a medal from the Humane Society for sonic rescue. By his 
adWee the patient was put between blankets ; and when I 
came home at 4. to dinner, I found G. D. a-l^d, and inving, 
hght-headed, with the brandy and water which the doctor^^ 
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departed sober, and seems to have received no injury. All 
my friends arc open-raouth’d about having paling before 
the river, but I cannot see, that because a lunatic choosc-s 
to walk into a river with his eyes open at mid day, I am 
any the more likely to be drowned in it, coming home at 
miduight. 

1 had the honour of dining at the Mansion House on 
Thursday last by special card from the Lord Mayor, who 
never saw my face, nor I his ; and all from being a writer 
in a magazine. The dinner costly, served on massy plate; 
champagne, pines, &c. ;i47 present, among whom the 
Chairman and two other directors of the India Company. 

There’s for you 1 and got away pretty sober. Quite saved 
my credit. 

We continue to like our house prodigiously. 

Does Mary Hazlitl go on' with her novel? or has she be- 
gan another? I would not discourage her, though we con- 
tinue to think it (so far) in its present state not saleable. 
Our kind remembrances to her and hers, and you and 
yours. 

. Youre truly, 

C. Lamb. 

I am pleased that H. liked my letter to the Laureat. 


Amicus Redivivus 

"Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas ? 

I do not know when I have experienced a stranger sensa- 
tion than on seeing my old friend, G. D., who had been 
paying me a morning visit, a few Sundays back, at my cot- 
tage at Islington, upon taking leave, instead of turning 
down the right-hand path by which he had entered - with 
staff m hand, and at noonday, deliberately march right 
forwards into the midst of the stream that runs by us, ^d 
totally disappear. 
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A spectad^ lite this at dusk would have been appalling’ 
enough; blit in the broad, open daylight, to witness such an 
unreserved motion toivards sclf-dcslruction in a valued 
friend, took from me all powir of speculation. 

How I found my feet 1 know not Consdousness was quite 
gone. Some spint, not in\ own, whirled me to the spot. I 
remember nothing but dip jilvcrv apparition of a good white 
head cmcr^ng; nigh uhirh a staff {the hand unseen that 
wielded it) pointed ujnv.iid>, as feeling for die skies. In a 
moment (if time was m that iiinc) he was on tay shoulders, 
and I - freighted with a lo.id more precious dian his who 
bore Anchiscs 

And here I cannot but do justice to the officious zeal of 
sundry pajsers-by who. albeit amving a little too laic io 
participate in ilie honouis of the rocue, in philanthropic 
shoals came dirongint; to communicate their advice ns to 
the recover^' j preseninug vanovuly the application, or non* 
application, of salt, <-10 , to the person of the patient. Life, 
tneandme, was ebbing fisi away, amidst the stifle of con* 

fiictingjudgmeiits, ' r* 

by a bright thoua • • ■ 

Trite as the coun' . , . ■ • 

think, to be misst d on - slialj I confess ? - in ihitcmergcncj’ 
It was to 'me as n an 'Inge/ had spoken. Great previous 
exertions - and iniiic had not b«n inconsiderable - are 
commonly follow rd by a debility of purpose. This was .1 
moment of irrrscjlution 

‘Monoculus’ -forio.indciault of catching lus tnienamc, 

I choose to dcsigiKue the /ncdicol gentleman who now 
appeared - is .a gra\'c, middle-aged person, who, w-ifhoiir 
having studied at ihe college, or truckled, to the ped.in£ry 
of a diploma, hath cinplojrd a great portion of his vaJu.tWe 
time in experimental processes upon the bodies of unfor- 
tunate felloiv-creaturcs, in vfhom the vital spark, to mere 
vulgar thinking, would seem extinct and Jeet for ever. He 
omitteth no occ.ision of obtruding his services, from a cate 
of common surfeit suffocation to the igtiohlcr ohstructiow, 
sometimes induced by a too wilfid application of die plant 
carjiabir outwardly. But though he dedmeth not altogether 
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these drier extinctions, his occupation tcndelh, for the most 
part, to water-practice ; for the convenience of which, he 
hath judiciously fixed his quarters near the grand repository 
of the stream mentioned, where day and night, from liis little 
watch-tower, at the Middleton’s Head, he listeneth to de- 
tect the wrecks of drowned mortality - partly, as he said, 
to lie upon the spot - and partly, because the liquids which 
he useth to prescribe to himself and his patients, on these 
distrcssin_g occasions, arc ordinarily more conveniently to 
Ijc found at these common hosiclrics than in the shops and 
phials of the apothecaries. His ear hath arrived to such 
finesse by practice, that it is reported he can distinguisii a 
plunge, at half a furlong distance ; and can tell if it be casual 
or deliberate. He wcareth a medal, suspended over a suit, 
originally ofa sad brors-n, but which, by time and frequency 
of nightly divings, has been dinged into a true professional 
sable. He passeth by the name of Doctor, and is remarkable 
for wanting his left eye. His remedy - after a sufficient 
application of warm blankets, friction, etc., is a simple 
tumbler, or more, of the purest Cognac, with water, made 
as hot as the convalescent can bear it. Where he findeth, as 
in the ease of my friend, a squeamish subject, he condcsccnd- 
cth to be the taster ; and showeth, by liis orvn example, tlic 
innocuous nature of the prescription. Notliing can be more 
kind or encouraging than this procedure. It addeth confi- 
dence to, the patient, to see liis medical adviser hand in 
hand with himself in the remedy. When the doctor swallow- 
cth his own draught, what peevish invalid can refuse to 
pledge him in the potion? In fine, ‘Monoculus’ is a humane, 
sensible man, who, for a slender pittance, scarce enough to 
sustain life, is content to wear it out in the endeavour to 
save the lives of others - his pretensions so moderate, that 
with difficulty I could press a crown upon him, for the 
price of restoring the existence of such an invaluable crea- 
ture to society as G. D. 

It was pleasant to observe the effect of the subsiding alarm 
upon the nerves of the dear absentee. It seemed to have 
given a shake to memoiyg calling up notice after notice, of 
all the providential deliverances he had e-xperienced in the 
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courss of his long and innocent life. Sitting up on my couch 
-my couch which, naked and \t>id of furniture hitherto, for 
the salutar)' repose nWch it administered, shall be hon- 
oured ^vith costly valance, at some price, and henceforth be 
a state-bed at Colcbrook, - he discoursed of marvellous 
escapes - by carelessness of nurses - by palls of gelid, and 
kettles of the boiling dement, in infancy - by ofciiard 
pranks, and snapping twigs, in schoolboy frolics - by de- 
scent of tiles at Truropington, and of heavier tomes at 
Pembroke - by studious sv'atchings, inducing fnghtfuf 
sigilancc - by want, and the fear of want, and all the sore 
throbbings of the learned head. - Anon, he would burst 
out into little fragments of chanting - of songs long ago - 
ends of deliverance hymns, not remembered before since 
diildhood, but coming up now, when his heart was made 
lender as a diild's - for the iumr <ordts, in the retrospect of 
a recent deliverance, as in a case of impending danger, 
acting upon an innocent Jicart, uill produce a sejf-tender- 
ncss, \vhich we should do ill (o christen cowardice; and 
Shakspeare, in the httcr crisis, has made hjs good Sir Hugh 
to remember the sitting by Babylon, and to mutter of 
shallow riven. 

iVaters of Sir Hugh Middleton - what a spark you were 
like to liaNT extinguished for i vor’ Your salubrioussircaxm to 
this City, for now near Imo rentunes, would hardly have 
atoned for what you s»erc in a moment vf.tshing a^vay. 
Mockery of a river - hquid artifice — •wretched conduit} 
hcnccfortli rank with c.inalj> and sluggish aqueducts. Was 
K for this lhat,smit m boyhood with the explorations of that 
AljyssinJan traveller, I p.'tCMl the vales of Atnweil to cxplorfc 
your tributary springs, to trace vour salutary wat^ spark- 
ling through green Hertfordshire, and cultured Enfield 
parks? - Ye liavc no kw.itis - no Naiads - no river God - or 
di<( the benevolent hoary as|>ect ol my friend tempt ye to 
suck liim in, that ye also mntht iuve the tutelary genius of 


your waters? , , , . 

Had he been drowncil m Cam. there would have l^cn , 
some consonancy in it, but what willows had ye to way. 
and rustle over hiS moist sepulture’ - or, having no n 
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besides that v.nmcanin|T assumption of tternd /inri/j, did ye 
think to get one by Ibc noble prh-.c, and bcnccfortli to Ijc 
termed ii»c 'Stream Dyerian’? 


And could such spacious virtue find a crave 
Bcncnil) tlic iinposthumed bubble of a wave? 


1 protest, George, you shall j^ol vcmiire out again - no, 
not by daylight - without a sufficient pair of spectacles - in 
your musing moods especially, Yonr absetice of mi ml we 
have home, till your presence of body came to be called in 
question by it. You shall not go wandering into Enripns 
w'ith Aristotle, if we can help it. Fie, man, to turn dipper at 
your years, after your many tracts in favour of sprinklim' 
only! 

I have nothing but water in my head o’niglu.s since this 
frightful accident. Sometimes I am with Ciarcncc in his 
dream. At others, I behold Christian beginning to sink, and 
crying out to his good brother Hojjcful (that is, to me), 
‘1 sink in deep waters; the billow.s go over iny head, all the 
waves go over me. Sclah.’ Then I Imvc before me Palitmnis 
just letting go the steerage. I cry out too late to save. Ne.v( 
follow — a mournful procession — sxticidnl Jhccs, s.avcd'a'uiinsi 
their will from drowning; dolefully trailing a Icngtli of re- 
luctant gratefulness, with ropy weeds pendent from locks 
ofwatchet hue - constrained Lazari - Pluto’s hnlf-subjects 
- stolen fees from the grave - bilking Charon of his fare. 
At their head Arion — or is it G. D. ?- in his singing garments 
marcheth singly, with harp in hand, and votive garland 
which Machaon (or Dr Hawe.s) snatclicth Straight intend- 
ing to suspend it to tiic stem God of Sea. 'nicn follow dismal 
streams of Lethe, in rvhich the half-drenched on earth arc 
constrained to drown downright, by wharfs where Onlielia 
twice acts her muddy death. ^ ' 

And doubtless, there is some notice in that invisible world 
when one of us approacheth (as my friend did so latclv) 
to their inexorable precincts. When a soul knocks once 
twice, at Death s door, the sensation aroused within the 
palace must be considerable; and the grim Feati.rc, bv 
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modem science so o{\cn dhpossesseti of his prey, must Jiavc 
Jea/ned by tliis time to p/iy TaataJus. 

A pulse assuredly «as feU alonK the line of the Elj-sian 
shades, when the near arrival of O. D. was announced by 
no equivocal indications. From tbdr scats of Asphodel arose 
the gender and the graver ghosts - poet, or historian *- of 


had barely seen upon ranh,' with newest am prepared to 
greet — ; and patron of the gentle Christ's boy, - who 
should have been his patrol through life - the mild Aikesv, 
\«dt longing aspirations leaned foremost froni his vener- 
able /Esculapian chair, to welcome into that happy com- 
pany the matured virtue* of the man, whose tender saons 
In the boy he liinuclf upon earth had so propLeticady firf 
and watered. 

BctA. 

ienisn December iDsj. 


Tv Oeargf Djer 

Feb. 22nd, sOjt. 

Dear D^cr, - Mr Rogm, .ind Mr Roger’s friends, are per- 
fectly assured, that sou iirsrr intended any harm by an 
innocent couplet, ami that in the revivification of it by 
blundering barber vr.ii had no hand whatever. To imagine 
that, at thus time ol 'U>. R'lgers broods over *a fantastic 
expression of more th m thirtv sears' standing, would be to 
suppose him indulgm: h«s ‘Pleisurra of Memory'* ssith a 
vengc.ince. You nev t r i>' i.n« J a hnc w hich for its own sate 
you need (dying) wish to blot You mistalie your heart if 
you think you tan wiitf i l.i»npoon Your whips are rods of 
ms«. Your spleen has « v^r hud lor iu object vices, not the 
vicious - abstract oirciiccs. "oi th" comrcic sinner. But 
* Gratwa toUufl 
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are sensitive, and wince as much at the consciousness of 
having committed a compliment, as another man would at 
the perpetration of an affront. But do not lug me into the 
same soreness of conscience with yourself. I maintain, and 
will to the last hour, that I never writ of you but con amore. 
That if any allusion was made to your near-sightedness, it 
was not for the purpose of mocking an infirmity, but of 
' connecting it with scholar-lUce habits; for is it not erudite 
and scholarly to be somewhat near of sight, before age 
naturally brings on the malady? You could not then plead 
the obrepens senectus. Did I not moreover make it an apology 
for a certain absence, which some of your friends may have 
experienced, when you have not on a sudden made recog- 
nition of them in a casual street-meeting, and did I not 
strengthen your excuse for this slowness of recognition, by 
further accounting morally for the present engagement of 
your mind in. worthy objects? Did I not, in your person, 
make the handsomest apology for absent-of-mind people 
that was ever made? If these things be not so, I never knew 
what I wrote or meant .by my witing, and have been pen- 
mng libels all my life without being aware of it. Does it 
follow that I should have exprest myself exactly in the same 
way of those dear old eyes of yours now - now that Father 
Time has conspired with a hard task-master to put a last 
e-xtmguishei upon them? I should as soon have insulted 
the Answerer of Salmasius, when he awoke up from his 
ended task, and saw no more with mortal vision But vou 
are many films removed yet from Milton’s calamity You 
wnte perfectly intelligibly. Marry, the letter are not all of 
the same size or tallness; but that only shows your profici- 
ency in the hands - tex^ german-hand, court-Lnd, some- 
tunes law-hand, and affords variety. You pen better thnu 
you did a twelvemonth ago; and ifyL contfnue Sprot 
you bid fair to win the golden pen which is the 3° at 
your young gentlemen’s academy. But you must be3re 5 
Valpy, and his pnnting-house, that hazy cave of TroSon 
ms, out of which it was a mercy that vr,,, 
glimiher. Beware of MSS. and Varia: Lectiones^^f^r^n^ 
text for once in your mind, and stick to it. You 'have toml 
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l-cars* good sight in you yct^ if do not tamper with jt- 
It is not for you (for us I should say) to go poring into 
Grech contractions, and star-gazing upon slim ' Hefaret^- 
points- ^Vc ha%’e j-ct the sight 

or sun, and taoon, and star, throughout the year. 

And nian and woman. 


Creed, and Te/i Commandments, m the compass of a /ia/f> 
pencyj nor run after a imdgc or a mote to catch it, and 
leave off hunting for needles in bushels of hay, for all these 
things strain the cya. Tlie snow is sis feet deep in some parts 
here - 1 must put on jach-hoots 10 get at the post-o/ITce Viidt 
this. It is not good for tveafe eyes to pore upon sno;v too 
much. It lies in drifts. I stondcr what its drift is; only tliat 
it maim good pancakes, remind MoDjer. It turns aprett> 
green world into a white one. ft glam too much for an 
innocent colour, nietbmks 1 wonder why jou think 1 dis- 
like gilt edges. Thc> set off .1 letter marvellous!)'. Voms, 
for instance, looks for all the world Idee a tablet of cunous 
hjtrosljfphks in a gold frame Di» don’t go and lay ihb to 
>our eyes.' You always v^ro^ liii'o^lyplucalij’, yet not to 
come up to the mysucal notatio. s «id conjuring characters 
of fir I’arr- You never wrote wli I call a school-master’s 
hand, like Clarke; nor a wom.m s twiid, like Southey; nor 
a missal hand, like Poison , 110/ «n .Ol-or-lhc*wrong*sidc- 
iloping hand, like Miss Havtw n-r a dogmatic. Medc-and- 
Penian, peremptory hand, lik** Rickman, but ^u ever 
wrote svhat I call a Grecian's hand, what the Grecians 
write (or used ) at Chnst's Hospital , such as Wialley would 
bsre admired, and Boer hare app'audcd, but Stmt!, or 
Atwoed Avritine-majtcrs) would hive honed you for. 
Vour boyUf-genius hand and vour mercantile hand am 
various. By y-our flounibcs, I should think \ ou ij* '■ • • carr. , 
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to make eagles or corlcscrevvs, ' or flourish the governors’ 
names in the vm ting-school; and by the tenor and cut of 
your letters I suspect you were never in it at all. By the 
length of this scrawl you will think I have a design upon 
your optics ; but I have writ as .large as I could out of 
respect to them - too large, indeed, for beauty. Mine is a 
sort of deputy Grecian’s hand ; a little better, and more of a 
^vorldly hand, than a Grecian’s, but still remote from the 
mercantile. I don’t know how it is, but I keep my rank in 
fancy still since school-days. I can never forget I was a 
deputy Grecian! And writing to you, or to Coleridge, 
besides affection, I feel a reverential deference as to Grecians 
stiU. I keep my soaring way above the Great Erasmians, yet 
far beneath the other. Alas! what am I now? what is a 
Leadenhall clerk or India pensioner to a deputy Grecian? 
How art thou fallen, O Lucifer! Just ropm for our loves to 
Mrs D., &c. 

C. Lamb. 


LOGICIAN, METAPHYSICIAN, BARD 
To Thomas Manning 

[p.M. March 17, 1800.] 

Dear Manning, - I am living in a continuous feast. Coler- 
idge has been with me now for nigh three weeks, and the 
more I see of him in the quotidian undress and Relaxation 
of his mind, the more cause I see to love him, and believe 
him a very good man, and all those foolish impressions to the 
contrary fly off like morning slumbers. He is engaged in 
translauons, which I hope wll keep him this inonth to 
come. He is uncommonly kind and friendly to me. He ferrets 
me day and night to do something. He tends me, amidst all 
his own worrying and heart-oppressing occupations, as a 
gardener tends his young tulip. Marry come up! what a 
pretty similitude, and how like your humblq seVvant' He 
has lugged me to the bnnk of engaging to a newspaper, and 
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lias sugg«ted to me for a first plan the forgery of a supposed 
manuscript of Burton the anatomist of melancholy. I have 
even M-rittcn the introductory letter; and, if I can pick up 
a few guineas this tvay, 1 feel they will be most refreshing, 
bread being so dear. If I go on svith it, I will apprise you 
of it, as you may like to see my things ! and the tulip, of all 
Bowen, loves to be admired most 

Pray pardon me, jf my letters do not come very thick. I 
am so taken up with one thing or other, that I cannot pick 
out (I will not say tim^ but) fitting times to wnfe to you. 
My dear love to Lloyd and Sophia, and pray split this thin 
letter into three parts, and present them ^vith the livo biggest 
in my name. 

They are my oldest friends; but ever the new friend 
driveth out the old, as the ballad sings 1 God bless you all 
three! I would hear from LIo>d, if I could. 

C.L. 

Flour has just fallen nine shillings a sack! wc shall be all 
too rich. 

Tell Cltarles I have seen his Mamma, and am almost 
fallen in love with her, since I mayn’t with Olivia. She is so 
fine and graceful, a complete Matron-Lady-Quaker. She 
has given me t\so little books. Olivia grows a cliarming 
girl - full of feeling, and thinner than she was. 

But I have not time to fall in love. 

Mary presents her genercl tomplsments. She keeps in fine 
health! 

Huzza! hoi’s, 

and dotvn with the Atheists. 


TcS. T Colendge 

[Kodate. ? Autumn, iSao.] 

Dear C., - \Vhy wUl you make your sisits, which should 

give pleasure, matter of regret to 

come but you take away some folio t! " '' 
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Hartley; or be can bring- tha^ and )-ou the ‘ftjfemicai 
Discourses’, and come and eai some atoning mutton with 
la one of these dap shortly. We arc engaged two or three 
Sunda>3 deep, but alwap dine at home on week-dap at 
half-p^t four. So come all four - men and books I mean - 
my Uiird shelf (northern compartment) from the top has 
n^o devilish gaps, where jou hast knocked out its two eve* 
teeth. 

Your svTonged friend, 

C. Lauc. 


77u Tiio Races of Men 

Hje human spedcs, according to the best theory f can form 
of it, is comjjosed of tv.o distinct races, the men who borrow, 


former, svhich I choose to deignatc as Ihe great race, is 
discernible in their figure, port, and a certain instinctive 
stA-ercignfy. 'fhe latter arc bom degraded. ‘He shall serve 
his brethren.’ Tlicrc is something in the air of one of this 
cast, lean and suspicious; contrasting with the open, trust- 
generous manners of the other 
Observe who have been the greatest borrowers of all 
aga - Alcibiades - FalsiafT- Sir Richard Steele - our late 
incomparable Brinsley — svhat a family likeness in all four! 

\\Tiat a careless, even deportment hath >our borrower! 
Vi'hat rosy gills! what a beautiful reliance on Providence 
doth he nxatufest, — taking no more thought than ^lilies! 


^hat a noble simplification of language (twyonu li 
resolving these supposed opposites into one clear, . 
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pronoun adjective! - Wliat near approaches doth he mate 
to the primitive community, - to the extent of one half of the 
principle at least. 

He is the true taxer who ‘calleth all the world up to be, 
taxed ’ ; and the distance is as vast between him and one of 
us, as subsisted between the Augustan Majesty and the 
poorest pbolary Jew that paid it tribute-pittance at Jeru- 
salem 1 — His exactions, too, have such a cheerful, voluntary 
air! So far removed from your sour parochial or state- 
gatherers, - those ink-horn vaflets, who carry their want of 
Welcome in their faces ! He cometh to you with a smile, and 
troubleth you with no receipt; confining himself to no set 
'season. Every day is his Candlemas, or his feast of Holy 
Michael. He applieth the lene lormenlum of a pleasant look 
to your purse, -.which to that gentle warmth expands her 
silken leaves, as naturally as the cloak of the traveller, for 
which sun and wind contended! He is the true Propontic 
which never ebbeth ! The sea which taketh handsomely at 
each man’s hand. In vain the victim, tvhom he delighteth 
to honour, struggles with destiny; he is in the net. Lend 
therefore cheerfully, O man ordained to lend - that thou 
lose not in the end, with thy worldly penny, the reversion 
promised. Combine not preposterously in thine o^vn person 
the penalties of Lazarus and of Dives ! - but, ^vhen thou 
seest the proper authority coming, meet it smilingly, as it 
were half-way. Come, a handsome sacrifice ! See how light 
he makes of it! Strain not courtesies with a noble enemy. 

Reflections like the foregoing were forced upon my mind 
by the death of my old friend, Ralph Bigod, Esq., who 
parted tliis life on Wednesday evening; dying, as he had 
lived, without much trouble. He boasted himself a descend- 
ant from mighty ancestors of that name, who heretofore 
held ducal dignities in this realm. In his actions and senti- 
ments he belied not the stock to which he pretended. Early 
in life he found himself invested with ample revenues; 
which, with that noble disinterestedness which I have 
noticed as inherent in men of the great race, he took almost 
immediate measures entirely to dissipate and bring to 
notliing : for there is something revolting in the idea of a 
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icinj bolding a private purse; and tbe thoughts of Bigod 
rtrre alJ regal. Thus furnished, by the very act of disfumish* 
ment; getting rid of the oimbersomc luggage of riches, 
more apt (as one sings) 

To slacken virtue, and Abate her edge, 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praise, 

he set forili, like some /Mexnnder, upon his great enterprise, ' 
‘borrowing and to borrow?* 

In his periegesis, or iriorophant progress Uiroughout this 
blond, If has been calculau-d tlut he laid a tythe part of 
the inhabitants under contnhution. I reject this estimate as 
jreadyexagferatedt - but having had the honour ofaccom- 
panifng ray friend, divcn times, in his perarabiilations 
about thi* vast fity, I own I was greatiy stnick at first with 
the prodigious nurabcc of Cvjes vtt met, who claimed a 
sort ofreipfctfi.l acquaintance svith us. He was one dayw 
obliging fli to exoi.nn the phenomenon. It seems, ihnf were 
hu tributaries; hidcrs of his cicbequer; gentlemeP, his 
good friends (as Im ’v *' ;»leTScd to express WmselO. to svhotn 
be had occasionaii ■ I'- ni l>rholdcn for a loan. Their muUi* 
tudes did no W.iv di ' ’t ' ri him. He rather took a pride in 
omnbering them . t ' Comus, seemed pJeasod to be 
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\s'crc perennial which fed his fisc. When new supplies be- 
came necessary, the first person that had the felicity to fall 
in with him, friend or stranger, was sure to contribute to 
the deficiency. For Bigod had an undeniable way witli him. 
He had a cheerful, open exterior, a quick jovial eye, a bald 
forehead, just touched with grey {cana fides). He anticipated 
no excuse, and found none. And, waiving for a while my 
theory as to the great race, I would put it to the most un- 
theorizing reader,, who may at times have disposable coin 
in his pocket, whether it is not more repugnant to the 
kindliness of his nature to refuse such a one as I am describ- 
ing, than to say no to a poor petitionary rogue (your bastard 
borrower), who, by his mumping visnomy, tells you tliat 
he expects nothing better; and, tliercforc, wlrosc precon- 
ceived notions and expectations you do in reality so much 
less shock in the refusal. 

When I think of this man; his fiery glow of heart; lus 
swell of feeling; how magnificent, how ideal he w’as; how 
great at the midnight hour ; and when I compare with him 
the companions with whom I have associated since, I 
grudge the saving of a few idle ducats, and think that I am 
fallen into the society of lenders, and little men. 

To one like Elia, ■whose treasures arc rather cased in 
leather Covers than closed in iron coffers, there is a class of 
alienators more formidable than that ss'liich I have touched 
upon ; I mean your borrowers of booh - those mutilators of 
collections, spellers of the symmetry of shelves, and creators 
of odd volumes. There is Combcrbatch,^ matchless in his 
depredations ! 

That foul gap in the bottom shelf facing you, like a great 
eye-tooth knocked out - (you are now with me in my little 
back study in Bloomsbury, Reader!) - with the huge 
Switzer-like tomes on each side (like the Guildhall giants, 
in their reformed posture, guardant of nothing) once held 
the tallest of my folios. Opera Bonaventure, choice and massy 
divimty, to which its two supporters (school divinity also, 

[i In 1793 Coleridge had enlisted in the 15th Light Dragoons 
under the name of Silas Titus Comberback - 'My habits were so 
little equestrian that my horse, I doubt not, was of that opinion,’ etc.] 
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in it. You nrc .sure that he will make one hearty meal on 
your viands, if he can give no account of the platter' after 
it But what moved thee, wayward, spiteful K[cnncy], to 
be so importunate to carry- off with thee, in spite of tears 
and adjurations to thee to forbear, the Letters of that • 
princely woman, the thrice noble Margaret Newcastle - 
knowing at the time, and knowing that 1 knew also, thou 
most assuredly wouldst never turn over one leaf of the 
illustrious folio: - what but the mere spirit of contradiction, 
and childish love of getting the better of thy- friend? - 
Then, worst cut of all ! to transport it with thee to the Galli- 
can land - 

Unworthy land to harbour such a sweetness, 

A virtue in which all ennobling thoughts dwelt, , 

Pure thoughts, kind thoughts, liigli thoughts, her sex’s 
wonder! 

— hadst tliou not thy play-books,^ and books of jests and 
fancies, about thee, to keep thee merry, even as thou 
kcepest all companies with thy quips and mirthful talcs? 
Child of the Green-room, it was unkindly done of thee. 
Thy wife, too, that part-French, bettcr-part-English- 
woman ! - that she could fix upon no other treatise to bear 
away, in kindly token of remembering us, than tlic works of 
Fulke Grcville, Lord Brook - of which no Frenchman, nor 
woman of France, Italy, or England, was ever by nature 
constituted to comprehend a tittle! IVas there not Zimmerman 
on Solitude? 

Reader, if haply thou art blessed with a moderate collec- 
tion, be shy of showing it; or if thy heart overfloweth to 
lend them, lend thy books ; but let it be to such a one as 
S. T. C. - he will return tlicm (gener.ally anticipating. the 
time appointed) with usury; enriched vs-ith annotations, 
tripling their value. I have had experience. Many are these 
precious MSS. of his - (in mailer oftentimes, and almost in 
quantity not unfrequendy, vying with the originals) in no 
very derkly hand legible in my Daniel; in old Burton; 
in Sir Thomas Browne; and those abstruser cogitations of 
the Greville, now-, alas! wandering in Pagan lands. - I ‘ 
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grieved then that I could not grieve. But since, I fee! 1 ioa\ 
great a part lie tvas of me. His great atid dear spirit haunt.' 
me. I cannot think a thought, I cannot in.-ike a criticism on 
men and hooks, svilhout an inelfcctual turning and refer- 
ence to him. He svas the proof and touchstone of all my 
cogitatioas. He svas a Grecian (or in the first form) at 
Christ’s Hospital, where I w.a.s Deputy-Grecinn ; and the 
same subordination and deference to him I have prcseiArd 
through a life-long acquaintance. Great in his writing.s, he 
was greatest in his conversation. Tn liirn w.ts disjirovcd iJiat 
old ma.N'im, that we should allow every one Jiis .share of 
talk. He would talk from morn to dewy eve, nor cease till 
far midnight; yet who ever would interrupt him - who 
would obstruct that continuous flow of converse, fetched 
from Helicon or Zion? He had the tact of making the un- 
intelligible seem jilain. Many who read the abstruser parts 
of his ‘Friend’ would complain tliat his works did not 
Jinswcr to his spoken wisdom. 'I’hey were identietd. But he 
had a tone in oral delivery which seemed to convey sense 
to those who were otherwise imjicrfect recipients. He was 
my fifty-years-old friend without a dissention. Never saw I 
his likcne.ss, nor probably the world can see agiiin. I seem 
to love the house he died at more passionately than when 
he lived. I love the faithful Gilmans more than while they 
c.xerdscd their virtues towards him living. Wljat w.as Jiis 
mansion is consecrated to me a chapel. 

, ” Ciis. Lamii. 

[Written, at the request of John Forster, in the nlhinn qf Mr 
Keymer, November ihj.1.] 


THREE YOUNG M.MDS IN FRIEND.SHIP MET 

In a letter to Manning in Marcli, 1O03. Lamb writes: ‘Dear 
Manning, - I send'you some iTrsfs I have made on the death of a young 
Qtiakcr you may have heard me speak of as being in love with for some 
years ivliile I lived at Penlonville, though J had never spoken to her in my 
life. She died about a month since The verses form one of Lamb’s 
best-known poems. 
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CHAKI.KS I,AMH AND r.I.IA 


To Jacob Vak Ashury 

April, 1^30. 

Dear Sir - Some draughts a!id bohist-s liave been liroughi 
licrc wiiicli we conjeciurc were mcam for the yoiiug lady 
whom you saw this morning, tlioiigli they arc labelled for 
Miss I SOLA Lamii. 

No such person is known on the Ciia^c Side, and site is 
fearful of taking medicines which may have been made U]) 
for another patient. She begs me to say that she was born 
an Isola and christened Emma. Moreover that she is Italian 
by birth, and that her ancestors were from Isola I’clla (Fair 
Island) in the kingdotp of Naples. She has never changed 
her name and rather mournfully adds that she has no pros- 
pect at present of doing so. Slie is literally ‘I. Sola’, or 
single, at piescnt. 'Fhcrcforc she begs tliat the obnoxious 
monosyllabic may be omitted on future Phials, - an inno- 
cent syllabic enough, you’ll say, but she has no claim to it. 
It is the bitterest pill of the seven youh.avc sent her. IVhen a 
lady loses her good name, what is to become of her? Well 
she must swallow it as well as she can, but begs the dose 
may not be repeated. 

__Yours faithfully, 

CiiAitLi;? Lamk (not Lsola.) 


To Edward Moxon 


July 24th, 1O33. 

For God’s sake give Emma no more watches; one has 
turned her head. She is arrogant and insulting. She said 
something VC17 unpleasant to our old clock in the passage, 
as if he did not keep time, and yet he had made her no 
appointment. She takes it out every instant to look at the 
moment-hand. She lugs us out into the fields, because there 
the bird-boys ask you, ‘Pray, Sir, can you tell us what’s 
o’clock?’ and she answers them punctually. She loses all 
her time looking to see ‘what the time is’. I overheard her 
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such n proposal wiili what I may call even a hancisomc 
provision for my sumvor. \Vljat you possess of your own 
would naturally he approj)rintcd to tiiosc, for whose sake 
chiefly you liave made so many hard sacrifices. I am not so 
foolisli as not to know tliat I am a most unworthy matcii 
for such a one as you, but you liavc for years been a princi- 
pal object in my mind. In many a sweet assumed character 
I, have learned to love you, but simply as F. M. Kelly I 
love you better than them .all. Can you quite these .shadows 
ofc.xistcncc, & come & he a reality to us? can you leave off 
harassing yourself to plc.xsc a thankless multitude, who 
know nothing of you, and begin at last to live to youreclf 
and your friends? 

As plainly and frankly as I h.avc seen you give or refuse 
assent in some feigned scene, so frankly do me the justice to 
answer me. It is impossible I should feel injured or aggrieved 
by your telling me at once, that the proposal docs not suit 
you. It is impos-siblc that I should ever think of molesting 
you tvith idle importunity .tnd persecution after your mind 
lis] once firmly spoken - but happier, far happier, could I 
have leave to hope a time might come, when our friends 
might be your friends, our interests yours; our book- 
knowledge, if in that inconsiderable particular we h.ive any 
little advantage, might imparl something to yo\i, which 
you would every day h.avc it in your power ten thousand 
fold to rep.ay by the added chccrfulnc.ss and joy which you 
could not fail to bring as a dow'iy into whatever fatnily 
should h.ave the honor and happiness of receiving the 
most welcome accession that could lx; made to it. 

In haste, but with entire respect and deepest aflection, 
I subscribe myself 

C. Lamh. 


From Fanny Kelly 

Henrietta Street, July aolh, 1819. 
early and deeply rooted attachment has fixed my heart on one from 
ivhom no worldly prospect can well induce me to withdraw it, but while 1 
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properly have done ' it, but she having failed, I consider’ 
myself answerable for her debts. I am now trying to do it 
in the midst of Commercial noises, and with a quill which 
-seems more ready to glide into arithmetical figures and 
names of Goods, Cassia, Gardemoms, Aloes, Ginger, Tea, 
than into kindly responses and friendly recollections.’ 

The reason why I cannot write letters at home is, that I 
am never alone. Plato’s (I write to IT. IT. now) Plato’s 
double animal parted never longed more to be reciprocally 
reunited in the system of its first creation, than I sometimes 
do to be but for a moment single and separate. Except my 
morning’s walk to tlie office, jvhich is like treading on sands 
of gold for that reason, I am never so. I cannot walk home 
from office but some officious friend offers his damn’d un- 
welcome courtesies to accompany me. All the morning I 
,am' pestered. I could sit and gravely .cast up sums in great 
Books, or compare sum with sum, and ivrite ‘ Paid ’ against 
this and ‘Unp’d’ against t’other, and yet reserve in some 
‘comer of my mind’ some darling thoughts all my own - 
faint memory of some passage in a Book - or the tone of an 
absent friend’s Voice - a snatch of Miss Burrell’s singing - 
a gleam of Fanny Kelly’s divine plain face - The two opera- 
tions might be going on at the same time without thwarting 
as the sun’s two motions (earth’s I mean), or as I sometimes 
turn round till I am giddy, in my back parlour, while my 
sister is walking longitudinally in the front - or as the shoul- 
der of veal tivists round with the spit, while the smoke 
wreathes up the chimney - but there are a set of amateurs 
of the Belle Lettres - the gay science - who come to me as a 
sort of rendezvous, putting questions of criticism of British- 
Institutions, Lalla Rook &c., what Coleridge s’aid the 
Lecture last night - who have the form of maSt men 
but, for any possible use Reading can be to th^m 
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a set of singers, I take them to be chorus-singers of tlic two 
tlicatrcs (it must be both of them), begin their orgies. They 
arc a set offcllows (as I conceive) who being limited by their 
talents to the burthen of the' song at the play houst^s, in 
revenge have got the common popular airs by Bishop or 
some cheap composer airangcd for choruses, that is, to be 
sung all in chorus. At least I never catch any of the text of 
the plain song, notliing but the Babylonish choral howl at 
the tail on’t. ‘That fury being qucnchd’ - the howl I mean 

- a cui'scdcr burden succeeds, of shouts and clapping and 
knocking of the table. At length over tasked nature drops 
under it and escapes for a few hours into the society of the 
sweet silent creatures of Dreams, which go away with mocks 
and mows at cockcrow. And then I think of the words 
Christobcl’s father used (bless me, 1 have dipt in the wrong 
ink) to say every morning by way of variety when he awoke 

- * Every knell, the Baron saith, Wakes us up to a world of 
death’, or something like it. All I mean by this scasclcss 
interrupted tale is, that by my central situation I am a little 
over companied. Not that I have any animosity against the 
good creatures diat are so anxious to drive away the Harpy 
solitude from me. I like ’em, and cards, and a chcarful glass, 
but I mean merely to give you an idea between ofiicc con- 
finement and after ofiicc society, how little time I can call 
my own. I mean only to draw a picture, not to make an 
inference. I would not that 1 know of have it otherwise. I 
only svish sometimes I could exchange some of my faces 
and voices for the faces and voices which a late visitation 
brought most welcome and carried away leaving regret, 
but more pleasure, even a kind of gratitude, at licing so 
often favored with that kind northern visitation. My Lon- 
don faces and noises don’t hear me - I mean no disrespect 
- or I should explain myself that instead of their return 220 
times a year and the return of W. W. &c. 7 times in 104 
weeks, some more equal distribution might be found. I have 
scarce room to put in Mary’s kind lo^■c and my poor name. 

Ch. Lamb. 
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Many Fitends 

Unfortunate is the lot of that man, who can look round 
about the vnde world, and exclaim with truth, / have no 
friend! Do you know any such lonely sufferer? l^or mercy 
sake send him to me. I can afford him plenty. He shall have 
them good, cheap. I have enough and to spare. Truly 
society is the balm of human hfe. But you may take a surfeit 
from sweetest odours administered to satiety Hear my case, 
dear 'Variorum', and pity me. I am an elderly gentleman 
- not old — a sort of rmdd!e-aged-gcntlcman-and-a-half - 
with a tolerable larder, cellar, &c. ; and a most unfortun- 
ately easy temper for the callous front of impcrdnence to try 
conclusions on. My day times are entirely engrossed bv the 
business of a public oQice, where I am any thing but alone 
from nine till five. I have forty fellow-clerks about me during 
those hours; and, though the human face be divine, I 
protest that so many faces seen every day do very much 
diminish the homage I am willing to pay to that divinity. 
It fares with these divine resemblances as with a Poly- 
theism. Multiply the object and you infallibly enfeeble the 

a ' " ' . . » r ■ • >• . 
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his contemplation a peg or two in my situation. Tadet me 
harum quotidianarum formamm I go home every day to my 
late dinner, absolutely famished and face-sick. I am some- 
times fortunate enough to go off unaccompanied Tlie relief 
is restorative like sleep; but far oftener, alas! some one of 
my fellows, who lives my way (as they call it) docs me the 
sociality of walking with me He sees me to the door; and 
no^v I figure to myself a snug fire-side — comfortable meal •• 
a respiration from the burthen of society - and the blessed- 
ness of a single kmfe and fork I sit down to my solitary 
mutton, happy as Adam when a bachelor. I have not 
swallowed a mouthful, before a startling ring announces (he 
visit of a friend. 05 for an ev'crlasting muflle upon that 
appalling instrument of torture! Aknock makes me ntrs’ous . 
but a ring is a posithc filhp to all the sour passions of/. 
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nature:,- and yet such is my effeminacy of temperament, 
I neither tie up the one nor dumbfound the othcr.-But these 
accursed friends, or fiends, that torture me thus ! They come 
in with a full consciousness of their being unwelcome - with 
a sort of grin of triumph over your weakness. My soul sickens 
within when they enter. I can scarcely articulate a Tiow 
d’ye’. My digestive powers fail. I have enough to do to 
maintain tliem in any healthiness when alone. Eating is a 
solitary function; you may drink in company. Accordingly 
the bottle soon succeeds ; and such is my infirmity, that the 
reluctance soon subsides before it. The visitor becomes 
agreeable. I find a great deal that is good in him ; wonder 
I should have felt such aversion on his first entrance; we 
get chatty, convcrsiblfe; insensibly comes midnight; and I 
am- dismissed to the cold bed of celibacy (the only place, 
alas! where I am suffered to be alone) with the reflection 
that another day has gone over my head without the 
possibility of enjoying my own free thoughts in solitude even 
for, a solitary moment. O for a Lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness! the den of those Seven Sleepers (conditionally the 
other six were away) - a Crusoe solitude ! 

What most disturbs me is, that my chief annoyers are 
mostly young men. Young men, let them think as they 
please, are no company singly for a gentleman of my years.' 
Tliey do mighty well in a mixed society, and where there 
are females to take them off, as it were. But to have the load 
of one of them to one’s own self for successive hours con- 
versation is unendurable. 

There was my old friend Captain Beacham - he died some 
six years since, bequeatlring to my friendship three stout 
young men, his sons, and seven girls, the tallest in the land. 
Pleasant, excellent young women they were, and for their 
sakes I did, and could endure much. But they were too tall. 
I am superstitious in that respect, and think that to a just 
friendship, something like proportion in stature as well as 
msnd is desirable. Now I am five feet and a trifle more. 
Each of these young women rose to six, and one exceeded 
by two inches. The brothers are proportionably taller. I 
have sometimes taken the altitude of this friendship ; and 
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on a modest computation I may be said to have known at 
one time a whole furlong of Bcachams. But the young 


by a refinement of persecution, they contrive to come 
singly; and so spread themselves out into three c^'cnings 


of Calcutta. I wish the shark had swallowed km Nothing 
can be more useless than their conversation to me, unless 
it is mine to them. W'k have no ideas {save of eating and 
drinking) in common. The shark story has been told till it 
cannot elicit a spark of attention; but it goes on just as 
usual. ^Vhen I try to introduce a point of literature, or 
conlmon life, (he mates gape at me When I fill a glass, they 
fill one too. Here is sympathy. And for this poor corres- 
pondency of having a ^ft of swallowing and retaining 
liquor in common with my fcUow-crcatures, I am to be tied 
up to an ungenial intimacy, abhorrent from every senti- 
ment, and every sympathy besides. But I cannot break the 
bond. Tliey arc sons of my old friend. 

Lcrus. 

The Xtw Tiw, January 1825 
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Te Thomas Afarmn^ 

{p.v. Nov. 20, 1800.] 

Dear - I have rcccivrcl a very kind jovitntion 

from IJojtJ and Soplua logo and spend a month Hjth them 
at the I..a].e3. Now it foruinalely happerts (uhich is so scl* 
dom the cascJ) that 1 have spare cas}j l>y me, enough to 
amucr tJtc expensw of so Jong a journey, and I am deter- 
mined to gel a^tiy from iJic oflioc by some means TIic pur- 
pcac of this IcUer is to request of )c»u {my dear friend) Oiat 
you will not take it unkind if I decline my proposed visit to 
Cambridge /or the present I’crliaps I sliall lx* able to take 
Ctimbritlge in my nay, going or cominf; } nrci) not describe 
to you the c.xpcctatinni uhich such an one as mpclf, pent 
up ah my Vife in a dirt) city, have formed of a tour to 
the Lakes Consider Crosinerel AmhlesicJr' Wordsworth’ 
Coleridge/ 1 hope )ou svall Hills, ucwxls, lakes, and moun- 
tains, to the eternal devil I will eat snipes with tJiee, 
'Hiomas Manning Onl> confers, confess, a tile 
P.S, I think you names! the iGih; but was it not modest 
of Lloyd to send such an invitation! If shov\’S his knowledge 
of n'irty and lime. I would be loth 10 think he meant 

' Ironic satire sidelonR sklented 
On niy poof punic.* — Durmj. 

Tor my part, with refcrcoce to tay fnends nortliward, I 
must confess that I am not romance-bit about A'ature. Ihc 
earth, and sea, and skv (when all n said) is but as a house 
to dwell in. If the inmates be courteous, and good liquors 
flow like the conduits at an old coronation ; if they can talk 
sensibly and feel properly, I has^ no need to stand staring 
upon the gilded looking-glTSS (that strained my friend’s 
purse-strings in the purcliasc),itorhis five-shilling print ovci 
llic mantelpiece of old NaWjsihccamer (which on!; " 

his false taste). Just as important tome (in a sense) 
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furniture of my world - eye-pampering, but satisfies no 
heart. Streets, streets, streets, markets, theatres, churches, 
Covent Gardens, shops sparkling with pretty faces of indus- 
trious milliners, neat sempstresses, ladies cheapening, 
gentlemen behind counters lying, authors in the street with 
•spectacles, George Dyers {you may know them by their gait), 
lamps lit at night, pastry-cooks’ and silver-smiths’ shops, 
beautiful Quakers of Pcntonvillc, noise of coaches, drowsy 
C17 of mcehanic watchman at night, with bucks reeling 
home drunk; if you happen to wake at midnight, cries of 
Fire and Stop tliicf; inns of court, with their learned air, 
and halls, and butteries, just like Cambridge colleges ; old 
book-stalls, Jeremy Taylors, Burtons on Melancholy, and 
Religio Mcdicis on every stall. These arc thy pleasures, O 
London with-lhc-many-sins. For these may Keswick and 
her giant brood go hang! 

C. L. 


To William WordswoTlh» 

[p.M. January 30, 1 80 1.] 

Thanks for your Letter and Present. I had already borrowed 
your second volume. What most please me arc, the Song of 
Lucy. ... Simon’s sickly daughter in the Sexton made me cry. 
Next to these are the description of the continuous Echoes 
in the stoiy' of Joanna’s laugh, where the mountains and all 
the scenery absolutely seem alive - and that fine Shake- 
sperian character of the Happy Man, in the Brothers, 

that creeps about the fields, ‘ 

Following his fancies by the hour, to bring 
Tears down his cheek, or solitary' smiles 
Into his face, until the Setting Sun 
I'/rite Fool upon his forehead. 

I will mention one more ; the delicate and curious feeling 
in the wish for die Cumberland Beggar, that he may have 
about him the melody of Birds, altho’ he hear diem' not. 
Here the mind knmvingly passes a fiction upon herself, first 
substituting her own feelings for the Beggar’s, and, in the 
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same breath detcciins the fallacy, will not part with the 
wish. — The Poet’s Epitaph is disfigured, to my taste by the 
voilgar satire upon parsons and lawyers in the beginning, 
and the coarse epithet of pin point in the 6th stanza. AU 


slide into the mind of the reader, while he is imacpning no 
such matter. An intelligent reader finds a sort of insult in 
being told, I will tcacli you how to thinlt upon tliis subject. 
This fault, if I am right, is in a ten-thousandth worse degree 
to be found in Sterne and many many novelists and modern 
poets, who continually put a sign post up to shew uherc 
you arc to feel. They set out with assuming their readers to 
be stupid. Very different from Robimon Crusoe, the Vicar 
of Wakefield, Roderick Random, and other beautiful bare 
narratives. There is implied an unwritten compact between 
Author and reader; I will tell you a story, and I suppose 
you will understand it. Modem novels ‘St Leons’ and the 
like are full of such flowers as these ‘ Let not my reader 
suppene’, 'Imagine, i/j«u ran’ - modest! - &c. - I will here 
have done with praise and blame. I have written so much, 
only that you may not dunk I have passed over your book 
wthout observation - I am sorry that Coleridge has 
christened his Ancient Marinere 'a poet’s Reverie’ - it is as 
bad as Bottom the Weaver’s declaration that he is not a 
Lion but only the sccnical representation of a Lion. \Vhat 
new idea is gained by this Title, but one subversive of all 
credit, which the talc should force upon us, of its tnith? 
For mc,I svas never so affected vritli.any human Tale. After 
first reading it, I was totilly possessi^ with it for manyda^-s 
- I dislike all the miraculous part of it, but the feelings of 

the man uni '■ . , ... j 

along like T 
your idea t! • 

and profcssii 1 ■ ' , • 1 • . 

the mind is . , ^ 

but the Ancient Marinere undc^ocs such triak, as o%er- 
svhelm and bury all individuality or memory of what he 
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was, like the state of a man in a Bad dream, one terrible 
pcciiliaiiiy ofwliich is; that all cor.sciousncs,s of personality 
is gone. Your other observation is I think as well a little un- 
founded : the Marinerc from being conversant in super- 
natural events fias acquired a supernatural and strange cast 
of phrase, eye, appearance, &c. %vdiich frighten the wedding 
guest. You will cjicusc my remarks, because I am hurt and 
vexed that you should think it necessary, willi a prose 
apology, to open the eyes of dead men that cannot see. To 
sum up a general opinion of the second voi. - I do not feel 
any one poem in it so forcibly as the Ancient Marinerc, the 
Mad Mother, and the Lines at Tintern Abbey in the first. - 
I could, too, have wished the Critical preface had appeared 
in a separate treatise. All its dogmas arc true and just, and 
most of them new, as criticism. But they associate a diminish- 
ing idea with the Poems which follow, as having been 
written for Experiment on the public taste, more than having 
sprung (as they must have done) from living and daily 
circumstances. - I am prolix, because I am gratifyed in the 
opportunity of writing to you, and I don’t well know when 
to leave off. I ought before this to have reply’d to your very 
kind invitation into Cumberland. With you and your Sister 
I could gang any where. But I am afraid whether I shall 
ever be able to afford so desperate a Journey. Separate from 
the pleasure of your company, I don’t much care if I never 
see a mountain in my life. I have passed all my days in 
London, until I have formed as many and intense local 
attachments, as any of you mountaineers can have done 
svith dead nature. 

The Lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street, the in- 
numerable trades, tradesmen and customers, coaches, 
waggons, playhouses, all the bustle and ivickedness round 
about Covent Garden, the very •women of the Town, the 
Watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles, - life awake, if you 
aw^e, at all hours of the night, the impossibility of being 
dull in Fleet Street, the crowds, die very dirt & mud, the 
Sun shining upon houses and pavements, the print shops, 
the old book stalls, parsons cheap’ning books, coffee houses, 
steams of soups from kitchens, the pantomimes, London 
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itself a pantomime and a masquerade. - all {li«e things 
MOrk ihemsclvo into roy mind and feed me, sviihoui a 
po\»cr of satiating me. llic wonder of these sights jmprlb 
me into mglu-walU about her crowded streets, and I often 
shed lean in ihc moUcy Strand from fulness of jo>’ at >0 
mucii Life. - All tliesc emotions must be strange to >ou. 
So arc your rural emotiotvs to me. But con'ul-r, svhai mu^t 
I ha\r Ixcn doing all my life, not to have lent great portions 
of my heart with usury to jucli scenes,* — 

Af)' attachments are all local, purely local. I hast no 
passion (or haxt had none since I was in Jove, and then il 
svas the spurious engendering of poctr>’ &. books) to groves 
and vatJia. Tlic rooms where I w.is liorn, the furmture 
which has been before my cjts all my life, a book case 
which has followed me about (like o faithfiiJ dog, only 
tstceeding liiro tn hnossledgej wherever \ have moved - old 
chain, old tables, streets, sqiMiw, where I h.avc sunned my. 
self, my old seliool, « these »fe my mistresses Have I not 
enough, without your mountains* I do not envy >t)u 1 
should pity j'ou, did I not Know*, that the Mmd will make 
fricndi of an) thing Your sun i moon and sk)i and lulls 
& lakes affect me no more, or jcarcely come to me m more 
Mcnerablc chamcieo, than as a gilded room sviih tapestrv 
and tapen, where I might live with handsome risible 
objects. 1 consider die clouds above me but as a roof, 
beautifully p.imted but umble to satisfy the mind, and at 
last, like the picturrs of the .-ip.'irtcient ol a connoisseur, 
unable to afford him .any lancer a plcasurr So fading upon 
me, from ibsusc, ha\x been the Beauties of Nature, as they 
h.ivc been confinedlycalled;socvcrfrfsh & green ftndwarra 
arc all the inventions of men and asscmhhrs of men in this 
great dty. I should certainly have laughed with dear Jainna. 

Give my kindest Jove, a>iJ try mUr's, to D[orothyJ & 
yourst/fand a kiss from me to little Barbara Lewtlnvaile. 

. C. Lamb. 


Tlumk you for Liking my PJ-iyll 
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The Londoner 

I was bom under the shadow of St Dunstan’s steeple, just 
where the conflux of the eastern and western inhabitants 
of this twofold city meet and jostle in friendly opposition at 
Temple Bar. The same day which gave me to the -(vorld 
saw London happy in the celebration of her great annual 
feast. This I cannot help looking upon as a lively omen of 
the future great good-will which I was destined to bear 
toward the city, resembling in kind that solicitude which 
every chief magistrate is supposed to feel for whatever con- 
cerns her interests and well-being. Indeed, I consider my- 
self in some sort a speculative Lord Mayor of London ; for 
though circumstances unhappily preclude me from tlie 
hope of ever arriving at the dignity of a gold chain and 
Spital sermon, yet thus much will I say of myself in truth, 
that IVhittington with his cat (just emblem of vigilance and 
a furred gown) never went beyond me in affection which I 
bear to the citizens. 

I was born, as you have heard, in a crowd. This has' begot 
■ in me an entire affection for that way of life, amounting to 
an almost insurmountable aversion from solitude and rural 
scenes. This aversion was never interrupted or suspended 
except for a few years in the younger part of my life, during 
a period in which I had set my affections upon a charming 
young woman. Every man, wliile the passion is upon him, 
is for a time at least addicted to groves and meadows and 
purling streams. During this short period of my existence, I 
contracted just familiarity enough with rural objects to 
understand tolerably well ever after the poets when they 
declaim in such passionate terms in favour of a country 
life. 

For my own part, now the fit is past, I have no hesitation 
in declaring that a mob of happy faces crowding up at the 
pit-door of Drury Lane Theatre, just at the hour of six, gives 
me ten thousand sincerer pleasures tlian I could ever receive 
from all the flocks of silly sheep that ever whitened the plains 
of Arcadia or Epsom Downs. 
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TTiis passion for crowds is nwhcrc feasted so full as in 
London, llie man must have a rare recipe for ipelandioly 
■who can be dull in Fleet Street, I am naturally inclined to 
Hypochondria, but in London it vanishes, like all other ills. 
Often, when I ha\-c fell a weariness or distaste at home, have 
I rushed out into her crowried Strand and fed my humour, 
till tears have WTUed my cheek for unutterable sjanpaihies 
ss-itli the multitudinous moving picture, which she never fails 
to present at all hours, like the scciia of a shifting panto- 
mime. 

Tlte very deformilics of London, wlucU gvs-e distaste to 
others, from habit do not displease me. Ihe endless suc- 
cession of shops, where /angr, mtuaUfd foUj, is supplied with 
perpetual gauds and toys, evcitc in me no puritamcal 


1 see grand principles of honour at work in the ring 
which encompasses two combatants with fists, and prin- 
ciples of no less eternal justice in the detection of a pick- 
p^cf , The salutary astonishment with ns hich an execution 
is surveyed convinces me, more forcibly than a hundred 
volumes of abstract poht), that die universal instinct of 
man in all ages has leaned to order and good government. 


country - 

Found longues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good lO everything. 

\\'herc has Spleen her food but in London? Humour. 
Interest, Curiosity, suck at her measureless breasts without 
a possibility of being satiated. Nursed amid her noise, ’ " 
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The Londoner 

I was born under tlie shadow of St Dunstan’s steeple, jusi 
where the conflux of the eastern and western inhabitant- 
of this twofold city meet and jostle in friendly opposition al 
Temple Bar. The same day which gave me to the world 
saw London happy in the celebration of her great annua' 
feast. This I cannot help looking upon as a lively omen o: 
the future great good-will which I was destined to beai 
■toward the city, resembling in kind that solicitude whicl 
every chief magistrate is supposed to feel for w'hatcver con- 
cerns her interests and well-being. Indeed, I consider my- 
self in some sort a speculative Lord Mayor of London ; foj 
though circumstances unhappily preclude me from th( 
hope of ever aniving at the dignity of a gold chain anc 
Spital sermon, yet thus much will I say of myself in truth 
that Whittington with his cat (just emblem of vigilance anc 
a furred gown) never went beyond me in affection which ! 
bear to the citizens. 

I was born, as you have heard, in a crowd. This has bego 
in me an entire affection for that way of life, amounting ti 
an almost insurmountable aversion from solitude and rura 
scenes. This aversion wsis never interrupted or suspendec 
except for a few years in the younger part of my life, durini 
a period in which I had set my affections upon a charmini 
young woman. Every man, while the passion is upon him 
is for a time at least addicted to groves and meadoivs am 
purling streams. During this short period of my existence, 
contracted just familiarity enough with rural objects t- 
understand tolerably well ever after the poets when, the 
declaim in such passionate terms in favour of a countr 
life. 

For my own part, now the fit is past, I have no hesitatio: 
in declaring that a mob of happy faces crowding up at th 
pit-door of Drury Lane Theatre, just at the hour of six, give 
me ten thousand sincerer pleasures than I could ever receiv 
from all the floclcs of silly sheep that ever whitened the plain 
of .%cadia or Epsom Downs. 
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mooniaiRs into colours, purple, &c.. See. We thought we 
’ * ‘ ' ’■ >*'••* 'Mtent ofT (as it never came 

■ ' • • ad no more fine sunsets); 

■ ' »' ■ ■■ ■ -nforiable study just in the 

dusk, txhen Uie mountains sxtre alJ dark with clouds upon 
their heads. Such an impression I ne\'cr rcccis’cd from 
objects of sight before, nor do I suppose I ran <nrr again. 
Glorious creatures, fine ohVcllows, Skjdtlaw, fitc. I never 
shall forget ye, how lay about lliat night, like an in- 
ircnchment; gone to bed, as it seemed for the night, but 
promising that ye were tobeaecnin tlie morning CoJcrjdgc 


weeks, in tviiich time I visited WorzUsvenh’s cottage, where 
we staj'ed a day or two uaih the Cltrksons (go^ people 
and most hospitable, at x»hose house we tarried one day 
and nighO, airl saw LIo>*d. The Wordxwonhs sxere gone 
to Calais. They have since been in London and p-tn much 
time with us: he is noxv pone into Yorkshire to be married 
to a girl of small fortune, but he is in expectation of aug- 
mcnlinp lus own in consequence of the death of I^ord Lons> 
dale, who kqit him out of his ohti in conformity with a plan 
my lord had token op in early file of making exerybody 
unhappy. So xxc ha>T seen Kcsxvick, Grasmere, Amblcside, 
Ulswatcr (where the Clarksons Iixr), and a pltce at the 
other end of Ulswatcr - I forget the name - to whicli xxc 
IraxTlIcd on a very sultry dayt over the middle of flelvcUyn. 
W'e Have clambcroi up to the top of Sfciddaxv, and I have 
waded up the bed of Ltxiorc. In fine, I have satisfied mpelf, 
that there is such a thing as that which tourists call nmiilic, 
xvhich I very much suspected before; they make such a 
spluttering about it, and teas their splendid epithets around 
them, till they gixr as dim a hght as at four o’clock next 
morning tlie lamps do after an illumination Marj’ xvas ex- 
cessively tired, when she got about half-xx-ay up Skiddaw, 
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crowds, her beloved smoke, what have I been doing all my 
life, if I have not lent out my heart with usury to such 
scenes ! - 

This essay was collected in the i8i8 edition of Lamb’s works 
as addressed to the Editor of the Reflector. In fact it had been 
published in the Morning Post, eight ycai-s before the birth of 
Leigh Hunt’s short-lived quarterly, in February 1802, and did 
not appear in the pages of the Reflector. 


To Thomas Manning 

24.th Sept., 1 80a, London. 

My dear Manning, - Since the date of my last letter, I have 
been a traveller. A strong desire seized me of visiting remote 
regions. My first impulse was to go and see Paris. It was a 
trivial objection to my aspiring mind, that I did not under- 
stand a word of the language, since I certainly intend some 
time in my life to see Paris, and equally certainly never in- 
tend to leanr tlie language; therefore that could be no 
objection. However, I am very glad I did not go, because 
you had left Paris (I see) before I could have set out. I 
believe, Stoddart promising to go with me another year, 
prevented that plan. My next scheme, (for to my restless, 
ambitious mind London was become a bed of thorns) was 
to visit the far-famed Peak in Derbyshire, where the Devil 
sits, they say, without breeches. This my purer mind rc- 
. jected as indelicate. And my final resolve was a tour to the 
Lakes. I set out \vith Mary to Keswdek, without giving 
Coleridge any notice ; for rny time being precious did not 
admit of it. He received us with all the hospitality in the 
world, and gave up his time to show us all the wonders of 
the country. He dwells upon a small Iiill by the side of 
Keswick, in a comfortable house, quite enveloped on all 
sides by a net of mountains : great floundering bears and 
monsters they seemed, all couchant and asleep. We got in 
in the evening, travelling in a post-chaise from Penrith, in 
the midst of a gorgeous sunshine, which transmuted all the 
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himself from his creditors, and has sent his wife and children 
Into tlie country. F?ll, my other drunken companion (that 
has been: nam hie castus artcinque repono), is turned 
<^itor of a ‘Naval Chronicle’. Godwin (with a pitiful arti- 
ficial wife) continues a steady friend, though the same 
fadlily does not renmn of snaring him often. That Bitch Ins 
detached Marshall from his house, Marshall the man svho 
went to sleep when the 'Ancient ilariner’ was reading; the 
old, steady, unalterable friend of the Professor. Holcroft is 
not yet come to town. I expect to see him, and svill deliver 
>our message. How I hate Lhu pert of a letter. Things come 
crowding in to say, and no room for ’em. Some things arc 
too little to be told, i.e to have a preference , some arc too 
big and circumstantial. Thanks for yours, which was most 
delicious. Would I had* been with you, bcmghtrd &c. I fear 
my head is turned svith wandering. I sliall never be the 
same acquiescent being. Farewell; write again quickly, for 
I shall not like to hazard a letter, not knowing where the 
fata have carried you. Farewell, roV dc.ir fellow. 

C Lamb. 


To ll't/ham It'ordiwerth 

[Dated at end: August g, 1814.^ 
Dear Wordsworth, I cannot tell you how pleased I was at 
the receit of the great Armful of Poetry which >-ou have 
sent me, and to get it before the rest of the world too! I 
have gone quite through with it, and was thinking to have 
accomplished that pleasure a second time before I wrote to 
thank vou, but M. Burney' came in the night (while we 
were out) and made holy theft of it, but vsc expect ralitu- 
lion in a day or two. It is the noblest conversational poem 
I ever read. A day in heaven. The part (or rather main 
hodj ) whicJi has left the sweetest odour on my memory (.i 
bad term for the remains of an impression so recent) is the 
Tales of tlie Church>iird. The only girl among sev cn breth- 
ren, bom out of due lime and not duly taken away again - 
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but we came to a cold rill (than which nothing can be 
imatnned more cold, running over cold stones), and with 
the reinforcement of a draught of cold water she surmounted 
it most manfully. Oh, its fine black head, and the bleak air 
atop of it, with a prospect of mountains all about, and about, 
maldng you giddy; and then Scotland afar off, and the 
border countries so famous in song and ballad ! It was a day 
that will stand out, like a mountain, I am sure, in my life. 
But I am returned (I have now been come home near three 
weeks - I v/as a month out), and you cannot conceive the 
degradation I felt at first, from being accustomed to wander 
free as air among mountains, and bathe in rivers without 
being controlled by any one, to come home and work. I 
felt very litUe. I had been dreaming I was a very great man. 
But that is going off, and I find I shall conform in time to 
that state of life to which it has pleased God to call me. 
Besides, after all, Fleet-Street and the Strand are better 
places to live in for good and all than among Sldddaw. 
Still, I turn back to those great places where I wandered 
about, participating in their greatness. After all, I could 
not live in Skiddaw. I could spend a year - two, three years 
7- among them, but I must have a prospect of seeing Fleet- 
.Street at the end of that time, or I should mope and pine 
away, I know. Stiil, Skiddaw is a fine creature. My habits 
are changing, I think ; i.e. from drunk to sober. Whether I 
shall be happier or not remains to be proved. I shall cer- 
tainly be more happy in a morning ; but whether I shall not 
sacrifice the fat, and the marrow, and the kidneys, i.e. the 
night, the glorious care-drowning night, that heals all our 
wrongs, pours wine into our mortifications, changes the 
scene from indifferent and flat to bright and brilliant! - O 
Manning, if I should have formed a diabolical resolution, 
by the time you come to England, of not admitting any 
spirituous liquors into my house, will you be my guest on 
such shame-worthy terms? Is life, with such limitations, 
worth trying? The truth isj-'that my liquors bring a nest of 
friendly harpies about my house, who consume me. This is 
a pitiful tale to be read at St Gothard ; but it is just now 
nearest my heart. Fenwick is a ruined man. He is hiding 
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Sa%-cd, She almost trembled for that invisible part of us in 
her. 

Sa\’c for a late excursion to Harrosv and a da>' or fiso on 
j^he banks of the 'ITtamcs this Suniracr, rural images wre 


visions, conquers the .air and we are stilled and suffocated 
in Hj“de Park. 

Order after Order has been issued by L'*. Sidmouth in 
the name of the Regent (actingm behalf oflus Royal fathcrj 
for the dispersion of the s-arlets, but in vain. The vis unita 
of all the Publicans in London, Westm^', Marybone, and 
miles round is too powerful a force to put down. Ti\c Regent 
has rais’d a phantom which he cannot lay. There they’ll 
stay probably for ever. The whole beauty of the Place is 
gone ~ that lake-Iook of the Serpentine - it has got foohsh 
ships upon it hut something whispers to have confidence 
in nature and its revival - 

. at the coming of the miUer day 

These monuments ihali aO be overgrown. 

Meantime I confess (5 have smoked one delicious Pipe m 
one of tlie cleanliest and goodliest of the booths - a tent 
rather, ‘O call it not a booth*’ - erected by the jjubbe 
Spirit of Watson, who keeps the Adam and Eve at Pancras 
(Ac ale houses haw all emigrated with their train of bottles, 
mugs, corkscrews, waiters, into H>’dc Park - whole Ale 
houses svich all (heir A/e*| in company wnth sooic of thr 
guards that had been in France and a fine French girl 
(habited like a Princess of Banditti) which one of the dogs 
had transported from the Garonne to the Serpentine Tlir 
unusual scene in H. Park, by Candlelight in open air, good 
tobacco, lioltlcd stout, made it look like an interval in a 
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the deaf man and the blind man - tlic Jacointc and tin: 
Hanoverian v/hom antipathies reconcile - the Scarron- 
entry of the rusticating; parson upon his solitude - these 
were all new to me too. My bavin;; known the story of 
Margaret (at tlie beginning), a very old acquaintance, even 
as long back as I saw you first at .Stowey, did not make her 
reappearance Ic.ss frcsii. I don’t know wliat to pick out of 
this Best of Books upon the best sulyects for partial naming. 

That gorgeous Sunset is famous, I think it must have been 
the identical one we saw on Salisbury plain live years ago, 
that drew Phillips from the card table where he bad sat 
from rise of that lunrinary to its unec}uall’d set, but neither 
he nor I had gifted eyes to see those symbols of common 
things glorified such as the prophets saw them, in that sun- 
set - the wheel - the potter’s clay - the wash pot - the wine 
press - the almond tree rod - the baskets of figs - the four- 
fold visaged head, the throne and him that sat thereon. 

One feeling I \vas particularly struck with as what I 
recognized so very lately at Harrow Church on entering in 
it after a hot and secular day’s pleasure, - tlic instantaneous 
coolness and calming, almost transforming, properties of a 
counti'y church just entered - a certain fragrance which it 
has - either from its holiness, or being kc]>l shut all the 
week, or the air that is let in being pure countiy - c.Nnctly 
what you have reduced into words but I am feeling I can- 
not. The reading your lines about it fixed me for a time, a 
monument, in Harrow Churcli, (do you know it?) with its 
fine long Spire white as washd marble, to be seen by vantage 
of its high site as far as Salisbury spire itself almost. 

I shall select a day or tw'o very shortly when I am coolest 
in brain to have' a steady second reading, which I feel tvill 
lead to many more, for it will be a stock book rvith me while 
eyes or spectacles shall be lent me. 

There is a deal of noble matter about mountain sccncr>', 
yet not so much as to ovciqrower and discountenance a poor 
Londoner or South country man entirely, though Mary 
seems to have felt it occasionally a little too powerfully, for 
it was her remark during reading it that by your system it 
was doubtful whether a Liver in Towns had a Soul to be 
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Saved. She almost trembled for that invisibJc part of la in 
her. 

Save for a bate c-xcursion to Harrow and a day or two on 
the bants of the Th.ames tWs Summer, rural images were 
fast’fading from jny mind, and by the wise pro%ision of die 
Kegent all that was countr\'fy*j in the Parks is all but 
obbterated. Hie ^■e^y colour of green is vanishd. the ivlmle 
surficc of Hjaic Park is dry crumbling sand (Arabia Aren- 
r“* * • -r — — — j3,^ving grown there, 

• ■ • vod It for a mite and 

' • • ,vo miles in circuit • 

the stench of liquors, had tobacco, dirtv people and pro- 
tmions, conquers the atr and we are stilled and sulTocaifd 
in Hjde Park 

Order after Order has »>cen wsuvd by I.'* Sidmouth in 
the name of llic Regent (acting in liehalf of hit Rovai father) 
for the dispersion of the s.irlets, but in \ain 'I’he vis units 
of all the Publicans in London. Westm'-, Nfarybone, and 
miles round is too powerful a force to pur down The Regent 
h.T3 rais'd .1 phantom which be r.mnot l.»y ‘llitrc thcy'lJ 
stay probably for cvei '1110 whoh Iwauty of the PLiec rs 
gone - that l.-ike-look of the V qx nim» - it has got foolish 
ships upon it - but somstlntig w,hi>jx.TS to have confidence 
in nature and its revival - 

at the conunp ef the trtlder dajr 
These inonumcnuahall aD be overgrown. 

^^can^lmc I confe-s tO have smoked one delicious Pipe in 
one of the cleanliest .irxl goodliest of the booths - a tent 
rather, ‘O call it not a booth'’ - erected by the public 
Spirit of U’atson, who k<rp5 the Adam .and Eve at Pancras 
(the ale houses h.ave all emigr.aled with llicir train of boUlcs, 
mugs.-corkscrevvs, waiicfs, into H>'de Park ~ whole Ale 
houses with all their .AJc‘) in company vvith some of the 
guards that had been in France and a fine French girl 
(habited like a Princess of Banditti) which one of the dogs 
had transported from tlte Garonne to the Serpentine. Tlie 
unusual scene in H. Park, by CandJcUghl in open air, good 
tobacco, iJoltlcd stout, made it look like an interval in a 
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campaign, a repose after battle, I almost fancied scars 
smarting and was ready to club a story with hiy comrades 
of some of my lying deeds. ■ 

After all, the fireworks were splendid - the Rockets in 
clusters, in trees and all shapes, spreading about like young 
stars in the making, floundering about in Space (like un- 
broke horses) till some of Newton’s calculations should, fix 
them, but then they went out. Any one who could see ’em 
and the still finer showers of gloomy rain fire that fell sulkily 
and angrily from ’em, and could go to bed without dream- 
ing of the Last Day, must ,be as hardened an Atheist as 

^ tjs * St; ^ 

Again let me thank you for your present and assure you 
that fireworks and triumphs have not .distracted me from 
receiving a calm and noble enjoyment from it (which I trust 
I shall often), and I sincerely congratulate you on its 
appearance- 

’Wfith kindest remembrances to you & houseliold, we 
rernain — yours sincerely 

C. Lamb and sister. 

9 Aug., 1814. 


Written at Cambridge, August rj, rSrp 
I was not train’d in Academic bowers 
And to those learned streams I nothing owe 
Which copious from those ttvin fair founts do flow ; 

I Mine have been anything but studious hours. 

Yet can I fancy, wandering ’irdd thy towers. 

Myself a nursling, Granta, of thy lap ; 

My brow seems tightening with the Doctor’s cap 
And I walk gowned ; feel unusual powers. 

Strange forms of logic clothe my admiring speech. 

Old Ramus’ ghost is busy at my brain ; 

And my skull teems with notions infinite. 

Be still ye reed of Camus, while I teach 

Truths, which transcend the searching schoolman’s vein 

And half had stagger’d that stout Stagirite! 

Examiner, 1819 . 
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campaign, a repose after battle, I almost fancied scars 
smarting and was ready to club a story with Iny comrades 
of some of my lying deeds. 

After all, the fireworks were splendid - the Rockets in 
clusters, in trees and all shapes, spreading about like young 
stars in the making, floundering about in Space (like un- 
broke horses) till some of Newton’s calculations should, fix 
them, but then they went out. Any one who could see ’em 
and the still finer showers of gloomy rain fire that fell sulkily 
and angrily from ’em, and could go to bed without dream- 
ing of the Last Day, must ,be as hardened an Atheist as 
^ . 

Again let me thank you for your present and assure you 
that fireworks and triumphs have not .distracted me from 
receiving a calm and noble enjoyment from it (which I trust 
I shall often), and I sincerely congratulate you on its 
appearance. 

Wth kindest remembrances to you & household, tve 
remain - yours sincerely 

C. Lamb and sister. 

9 Aug., 1814. 

Written at Cambridge, August /j, j< 9 /p 
I was not train’d in Academic bowers 
And to those learned streams T nothing owe 
Which copious from those twin fair founts do flow ; 

Mine have been anything but studious hours. 

Yet can I fancy, wandering ’mid thy towers. 

Myself a nursling, Granta, of thy lap ; 

My brow seems tightening with the Doctor’s cap 
And I walk gowned ; feel unusual powers. 

Strange forms of logic clothe my admiring speech. 

Old Ramus’ ghost is busy at my brain ; 

And my skull teems with notions infinite. 

Be still ye reed of Camus, while f teach 

Truths, wliich transcend the searching schoolman’s vein 

And half had stagger’d that stout Stagirite ! 

Examiner, 1819. 




' . . Oxford in tla VacaUoa : i . 

listing a preparatory glancc at tKc bottom of tilts articJc - 
u the \‘cry connoisseur in prints, wA ctirebry C)e (tvnic/i, 
wlule it reads, seems as though it read not), never fails to 
consult the quis sailpsit in Ute corner, before he pronounces 
some rare piece to be a Vivares, dr a WooIIet — metfiinb I 
hear )’0u exclaim, Reader, \Vho is Elia? ' ' ' ' 

B^use in my last I tried to divert thee with some half- 
forgotten humours of some old derks defunct, in nn old 
house of business, long since gone to decay, doubtless you 
hate alrea’dj' set me doivn in )Our mind as one of the self- 
same college - a votary of the desk - a notched and crept 
wTttener - one that sucks his susteoaDce, as certain sick 


people arc said to do, through a quill. ' 

Well, I do agnise something of the sort. 1 confess that it is 
, my humour, my fancy - in the fore-part of the day, when 
the mind of your man of letters requires some relaxation 
(and none better than such as at first sight scents most 
abhorrent from his beloved studies) - to "while away some 
gnod hours of my lime in the contempbUoa of indigos, 
cottons, raw silks, piece-goods, flowered or otherwise. In 
the first place • • • and then it sends you home with such 
tnereased appetite to your books •** not to say, that your 
outside sheets, and waste wrappers of foolscap, do recrisc 
wto them, most kindly and naturally, the impression of 
sonnets, epigrams, essi^s - so that the very' 'parings of a 
counttng^ousc are, in some sort, the settings up of zn 
author, The enfranchised quill, that has plodded all tlic 
teornmg among the can-rucks of figures and dpbers, frisks 
ard curvets so at its ease over the ftowrrv raTT>^t.«rrrii,r.rt 
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away-with altogether, of those consolatory interstices, and 
sprinklings of freedom, through’ the four seasons, - the red- 
Icttcr days, now become, to all intents and purposes, dcad- 
Idhr days. There was Paul, arid Stephen, and Barnabas - 

Andrew and John, men famous in old times 

- we were used to keep all their days holy, as lorig back as 
when I was at school at Christ’s. I remember their effigies, 
by the same token, in the old Bashetl Prayer Book. There 
hmtg Peter in his uneasy posture - holy Bartlemy in the 
troublesome act of flaying, after the famous Marsyas by 
Spagnoletti. - I honoured them all, and could almost have 
•wept tlie defalcation of Iscariot - so much did we love to 
keep holy memories sacred: — only methought I a little 
grudged at the coalition of the 'hettcr Jude with Simon - 
clubbing (as it were) their sanctities together, to make up 
one poor gaudy-day between them - as an economy un- 
worthy of the dispensation. 

These were bright visitations in a scholar’s and a clerk’s 
life - ‘far off their coming shone,’ - I was as good as an 
almanac in those days. I could have told you such a saint’s- 
day falls out next w-eek, or the week after. Peradventurc the 
Epiphany, by some periodical infelicity, would, once in six 
years, merge in a Sabbath. Now am I little better tlian one 
of the profane. Let me not be thouglit to arraign the wis- 
dom of my civil superiors, who havc-judged the further 
observation of these holy tides to be papistical, superstitious. 
Only in a custom of such long standing, methinks, if their 
Holinesses the Bishops had, in decency; been first sounded — 
but^ I am wading out of my depths. I am not the man to 
decide the limits of ci'vil and ecclesiastical authority — I 
am plain Elia — no Seldeii, nor Archbishop Usher — though 
at present in the thick of their books, here in the heart of 
learning, under the shadow of the mighty Bodley. 

I can here play the gentleman, enact the student. To such 
a one as myself, who has been defrauded in his young years 
of the sweet food of academic institution, norvhere is so 
pleasant, to wlule away a few idle weeks at, as one or other 
of the Universities. Their vacation, too, at this time of the 
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What were thy dark ages? Surely the sun rose as brightly 
then as now, and man got him to his work in the morning? 
Why is it we can never hear mention of them without an 
accompanying feeling, as though a palpable obscure had 
dimmed the face of things, and that our ancestors wandered 
to and fro groping! 

Above all thy rarities, old Oxenford, what do most arridc 
and solace me, are thy repositories of mouldering learning, 
thy shelves — 

What a place to be in is an old library! It seems as 
though all the souls of all the writers, that have bequeathed 
their labours to these Bodleians, were reposing here, as in 
some dormitory, or middle state. I do not want to handle, 
to profane the leaves, their winding-sheets. I could as soon 
dislodge a shade. I seem to inhale learning, walking amid 
their foliage; and the odour of their old moth-scented 
coverings is fragrant as the first bloom of those sciential 
apples which grew amid the happy orchard.' 

Still less have I curiosity to disturb the elder repose of 
MSS. Those variedectiones, so tempting to the more erudite 
palates, do but disturb and unsettle my faith. I am no Her- 
culanean raker. The credit of die three witnesses might have 
slept unimpeached for me. I leave these curiosities to Per- 
son, and to G[eorgei D[yer] — whom, by the way, I found 
busy as a moth over some rotten archive, rummaged out of 
some seldom-explored press, in a nook at Oriel. With long 
poring, he is grown almost into a book. He stood as passive 
as one by the side of the old shelves. I longed to new-coat 
him in russia, and assign him his place. He might have 
mustered for a tall Scapula. 

D. is assiduous in his visits to these seats of learning. No 
inconsiderable portion of his moderate fortune, I apprehend, 
is consumed in journeys between them and Clifford’s Inn 
- where, like a dove on the asp’s nest, he has long taken up 
his unconscious abode, amid an incongruous assembly of 
attorneys, attorneys’ clerks, apparitors, promoters, vermin 
of the law, among whom he sits, ‘in calm and sinless peace’. 
The fangs of the law pierce him not - the winds of litigation 
blow over his humble chambers - the hard sheriff’s officer 
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oi-cs Jiis Jjat as he passes ~ legal nor illegal discowtesj’ 
luches him - none ihfnfes of oflering violence or injustice 
» him •- you would as soon ‘strike an abstract idea*. 

D. has been engaged, he tells me, through a coune of 
iborious years, jn an investigation into all curious matter 
anncctcd Asjth the Mvo Universities; and has lately lit 
pon a MS. collection of charters, relative to C[ambridgc3, 
y uhich he hopes to settle some disputed points - parucu- 
irly that long controversy between them as to priority of 
DUijdation. "The ardour with which he engages tn these 
ibcral pursuits, I am afraid, has not met with all the 
r.couragement it dosprved, either here or at C — . Your 
aputs, and heads of colleges, care less than anybody else 
ifaout these fiu. stions - Contented to suck the milky 
huntains of their Aim * Maters, without inquiring into the 
.cnttabic gentlnv onvu's >tars, they raiher hold such 
turiosUies to he unpriim'iit - unreverend. Tlic)’ have their 
good glebe lands /// ’•/' ond rare not much to rake into 
ihe Utle-dec^. I y 'Hi - j m lei>t so much from other sources, 
for D. is not a man i ' >o)itj»lam 
U. started like mi hejfcr, when I interrupted 

him priori u was w ■ ' - • • jir.ibable that we should have 
met in Oriel. But U ’ ' 'd h■'‘C done the s.amc, had I 
accosted him on the •' ‘J. "i I'l his own w.iJks in Cliflord's 


Inn, or in the Tempi' In 
sightcdirtss (the efTvci 1 ' 
midnight <ril) D. is tlv i’ • ■ 

theothermorningat oil* h ' 
finding nobody at hom- . ' 
asking for pen and ii»> ' j " 
he enters me his name i/i i.< 
about in such places, to n . • 
or unfortunate visitor - . ■" 
Ceremonies, and professi''..'' 
hours after, his ivaliing <!- 
same neighbourhood a gain. ‘ 
fireside cirdc at Mjontagu, 

^ with pretty ^ 

striking irresistibly on his fm 


iiliunn to a provoking short- 
. Indies and watchings at the 
, I ( nf of men. He made a call 
iiM Mn Bedford Square; and, 
I 1. (J into the hall, where, 
,, •• it r\actitude of purpose 
> - which ordinarily lies 
1 .1 1 iilurts of the untimely 
,, I his leave with many 
I , t Some two or three 
, .lUifncd him into the 
,.,i . (hr quiet image of the 

M' \r presiding at it like 
^ Ik.; '•pp»*r] at her 
. ' . 'm* .mother ca 
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getting that they were ‘certainly not to return from the 
country before that day week’), and disappointed a second 
time, inquires for pen and paper as before ; again the book 
is brought, and in the line just above that in which he is 
about to print Iiis second name (his re-script) - his first 
name (scarce dry) looks out upon him like another Sosia, 
or as if a man should suddenly encounter his own duplicate! 

- Tlie effect may be conceived. D. made many a good 
resolution against any such lapses in future. I hope he rsill 
not keep them too rigorously. 

For with G. D. - to be absent from the body, is some- 
times (not to spealt it profanely) to be present rvith the 
Lord. At the very time v/hen, personally encountering thee, 
he passes on with' no recognition - or, being stopped, starts 
like a thing surprised - at that moment, Reader, he is on 
Mount Tabor - or Parnassus - or co-sphered with Plato - 
or, with Harrington, framing ‘immortal commonwealths’ 

- devising some plan of amelioration to thy countrs', or thy 
species - peradventure meditating some individual Idnd- 
ness or courtesy, to be done to Ihee thjself, the returning 
consciousness of which made him to start so guiltily at thy 
obtruded personal presence. 

[D. commenced life, after a course of hard study in the 
house of ‘pure Emanuel’, as usher to a knavish fanatic 
- schoolmaster at * * *, at asalaryof eight pounds perannum, 
svith board and lodging. Of this poor stipend, he never 
received above half in all the laborious years he seiwed 
this man. He tells a pleasant anecdote, that when poverty, 
staring out at his ragged knees, has sometimes compelled 
him, against the modesty of his nature, to hint at arrears, 
Dr * * * would take no immediate notice, but after supper, 
svhen the school was called together to evensong, he would 
never fail to introduce some instructive homily against 
riches, and the corruption of the heart occasioned through 
the desire of them — ending with ‘Lord, keep Thy servants, 
above all things, from the heinous sin of avarice.’ Having 
food and raiment, let us therewithal be content. Give me 
Agur s wish — and the like — which, to the little auditory, 
sounded like a doctrine full of Christian prudence and sim- 
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ilicity, bui to poor D. s\-as a receipt in full for that quarter’s 
Icmand at least. 

r» L-- l-,._ , r. 1-, ir, 


ind in those unostentatious but solid services to learning 
Ahich commonly fall to the lot of laborious scholars, who 
lavc not the heart to sell tljcmselvcs to the best advantjgc. 
ile has published poems, which do not sell, bcc.ausc their 
diaractcr is unobtrusive, like liis own, and because he has 
jccn too much absorbed in ancient literature to know what 
;he popular mark in poetry is, even if he could have hit it. 


this excitementdoving age. Ids prose is the best of the sort 
in tlie world, .and exhibits a faiUiful transcript of his own 
healthy, natural mind, and cheerful, innocent tone of 
conversation.] 

D. is dcliglitful anywhere, but be is at the best in such 
plaas as these. He cares not mudi for Bath. He is out of 
his element at Buxton, at Scarborough, or Harrowgate. 


wnen he goes about with you to sjiow you me nous aiiu 
colleges, you think you have with you the Interpreter at 
die House Bc.iutiful. 


London Mo^atitu, October 1820. 


Elia. 
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The Old Margate Hoy 

I am fond of passing my vacations (I believe I have said so 
before) at one or other of the Universities. Next to these 
my choice would fix me at some woody spot, such as the 
neighbourhood of Henley affords in ' abundance, on the 
banks of my beloved Thames. But somehow or other my 
cousin contrives to wheedle me, once in three or four seasons, 
to a watering-place. Old attachments cling to her in spite of 
experience. We have been dull at Worthing one summer, 
duller at Brighton another, dullest at Eastbourn a tliird, 
and are at this moment doing dreary penance at — Hastings ! 
- and all because we were happy many years ago for a 
brief week at Margate. That was our first seaside experi- 
ment, and many circumstances combined to make it the 
most agreeable holiday of my life. We had neither of us seen 
the sea, and wc had never been from home so long together 
in company. 

Can I forget thee, thou old Margate Hoy, with thy 
weather-beaten, sun-burnt captain, and his rough accom- 
modations - ill exchanged for the foppery and fresh-water 
niceness of the modern steam-packet? To the winds and 
waves thou committedst thy goodly freightage, and didst 
■ask no aid of magic fumes, and spells, and boiling caldrons. 
With the gales of heaven thou wentest swimmingly; or, 
when it was their pleasure, stoodest still with sailor-like 
patience. Thy course was natural, not forced, as in a hotbed ; 
nor didst thou go poisoning the breath of ocean with sul- 
phureous smoke — a great sea chimera, chimneying and 
furnacing the deep ; or liker to that fire-god parching up 
Scamandcr. 

Gan I forget thy honest, yet slender crew, with their coy 
reluctant responses (yet to the suppression of anything like 
contempt) to the raw questions, which we of the great city 
would be ever and anon putting to them, as to the uses of 
this or that strange naval implement? ’Specially can I for- 
get thee, thou happy medium, thou shade of refuge between 
us and them, conciliating interpreter of their skill to our 
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simplicity, comfortable ambassador between sea and land! 
-• ^^hosc sailor-trousers did not more convincingly assure 
thee to be an adopted denizen of Uic former, than thy white 
cap, and whiter apron over them, with thy neat-fmgered 
practice m thy culinary vocation, bespoke thee to have 
been of inland nurture heretofore - a master cook of East- 
cheap? How busily didst thoti ply thy multifarious occupa- 
tion, cook, manner, attendant, cliambcrlain : here, there, 
like another Ariel, flaming at once about all parts of the 
desk, yet with kindlier ministrations - not to assist the temp- 
est, but, as if touched with a kindred sense of our infirmities, 
to soothe the qualms which that untried motion might 
haply raise in our crude land-fancies. And when the o’er- 
trashing billows drove us below deck (for it was far gone in 
October, and we had stiff and blowing wcatlicr), hotv did 
thy .officious minisCcrings, still catering for our comfort, 
with cards, and coWials. and tliy more cordial conversation, 


fellow-passenger, whose discourse m verity might have be- 
guiled a longer voyage than we meditated, and have made 
mirth and wonder abound as far as the Azores. He was a 
dark, Spanish-complcxioncd young man, remarkably hand- 
some, ivlth an ofliccr-lile assurance, and an insuppressible 
volubility of assertion He was, in fact, the greatest liar I 
had met with then, or since. He was none of your hesitating, 
half story-tellers (a most painful description of mortals) 
who go on sounding your belief, and only giving you as 
much as they see you can swallow at a lime - the nibbling 
pickpockets of your patience — but one who committed 
downright, daylight depredations upon his neighbour's 
fo'.u «_ j «mfin the hnnk. but was 

e into 

• made 

/ wise, 

Or learned, composed at that time the common stowage of a 
Margate packet. ^Vc were, 1 am afraid, a set of as unseasoned 
IjOndoners (let our enemies give it a worse name) as Alder- 
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The Old Margate Hoy 

I am fond of passing my vacations (I believe I have said so 
before) at one or other of the Universities. Next to these 
my choice would fix me at some woody spot, such as the 
neighbourhood of Henley affords in abundance, on the 
banks of my beloved Thames. But somehow or other my 
cousin contrives to wheedle me, once in three or four seasons, 
to a watering-place. Old attachmqnts cling to her in spite of 
experience. We have been dull at Worthing one summer; 
duller at Brighton another, dullest at Eastbourn a third, 
and are at this moment doing dreary penance at - Hastings ! 
- and all because we were happy many years ago for a 
brief week at Margate. That was our first seaside experi- 
ment, and many circumstances combined to make it the 
most agreeable holiday of my life. We had neither of us seen 
the sea, and we had never been from home so long together 
in company. 

Can I forget thee, thou old Margate Hoy, with thy 
weather-beaten, sun-burnt captain, and his rough accom- 
modations - ill exchanged for the foppery and fresh-water 
niceness of the modern, stcam-packet? To the winds and 
waves thou committedst thy goodly freightage, and didst 
■ask no aid of magic fumes, and spells, and boiling caldrons. 
With the gales of heaven thou W'entest swimmingly; or, 
when it was their pleasure, stoodest still with sailor-like 
patience. Thy course was natural, not forced, as in a hotbed ; 
nor didst thou go poisoning the breath of ocean with sul- 
phureous smoke - a great sea chimera, chimneying and 
furnacing the deep ; or liker to that fire-god parching up 
Scamander. 

Gan I forget thy honest, yet slender crew, with their coy 
reluctant responses (yet to the suppression of anything like 
contempt) to the raw questions, which we of the great city 
would be ever and anon putting to them, as to the uses of 
this or that strange naval implement? ’Specially ca- " for- 
get thee, thou happy medium, thou shade of refuge n 

us and them, conciliating interpreter of their .s’ . : r 
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manbiiry, or Watling Street, at that time of day could have 
jupplicd. There might be an exception or two among us, 
i)Ut I scorn to make any invidious distinctions among such 
a jolly, companionable ship’s company as those were whom 
I sailed with. Something too must be conceded to the 
Genius Loci. Had the confident fellow told us half the legend; 
on land which he favoured us with on the other elerrient, ] 
flatter myself the good sense of most of us would have 
revolted. But we were in a new world, with everything 
unfamiliar about us, and the lime and place disposed us tc 
tire reception, of any prodigious marvel whatsoever. Time 
has obliterated from my memory much of his wild fablings, 
and the rest would appear but dull, as written, and to be 
read on shore. He had been Aide-de-camp (among other 
rare accidents and fortunes) to a Persian' Prince, and at 
one blow had stricken off the head of the King of Garimania 
on horseback. He, of course, married the Prince’s daughter. ■ 
I forget what unlucky turn in the politics of that court, 
combining with the loss of his consort, was the reason of his 
quitting Persia; but, with the rapidity of a magician, he 
transported himself, along with his hearers, bade to Eng- 
land, where we still found him in the confidence of great 
ladies. There was some story of a princess - Elizabeth, if I 
remember - having intrusted to his care an extraordinary 
casket of jewels, upon some extraordinary occasion - but, 
as I am not certain of the name or circumstance at this 
distance of time, I must leave it to the Royal daughters of 
England to settle the honour among themselves in 
private. 

I cannot call to mind half his pleasant wonders; but I per- 
fectly remember that, in the course of his travels, he had 
seen a pheenix ; and he obligingly undeceived us of the vul- 
gar error, that there is but one of that species at a time, 
assuring us that they were not uncommon in some parts of 
Upper Egypt. Hitherto he had found the most implicit ■ 
listeners. His dreaming fancies had transported us beyond 
the i^orant present’. But when (still hardying more and 
more in his triumphs over our simplicity) he went on to 
affirm that he had actually sailed through the legs of the 
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Colossus at Rhodes, it really became necesary to make a 
stand. And here I must do justice to the goed sense and 
intrepidity of one of our party, a youth, that had iuchn t' i 
been one of his most deferential auditors, who, from his 
recent reading, made bold to assure the gentleman, that 
there must be some’ mistake, as ‘the Colossus m question 
had been destroyed longancc’; to whose opinion, delivered 
wth all modesty, our hero was obliging enough to concede 
thus much, that ‘the figure svas indeed a little damaged’ 

, This %sus the only opposition he met with, and it did not at 
all seem to stagger him, for he proceeded svith his fables. 

; which the same youth appeared to sw.nllow with still more 
complacency than ever - confinned, as it were, bv the 
[ extreme candour of that concession. Wth these prodigies he 
: wheedled us on till we came insight of the Reailvers, which 
I one of our own company Out'Hng been ilie voyage before) 

' immediately recognizing, and pointing out to us, was 
. considered by us as no ordinary seaman. 

I All this Utne sat upon the edge of the deck qmte a diHer- 
ent character. It was a lad, apparently xry poor, very 
' infirm, and very patient. His eye was ever on the sea, with 
a STziilc; and, if he caught now and then ^ome snatches of 
these wild legends, it was by accident, and ihey seemed not 
f to concern him. The waves to him whispered more pleasant 
, stories. He was as one being with us, but not of us He heard 
the bell of dinner ring svilhout stirring; and when some of 
us pulled out our private stores - our cold meat and our 
salads - he product none, and seemed to want none. Only 
, a solitary biscuit he had laid in; provision for the one or 
t\vo days and nights, to which tlicse vessels then were often- 
Utnes obliged to prolong their voyage. Upon a nearer 
acquaintance vrith him, which hc^eemed neither to court 
nor decline, we learned tJiat he was going to Margate, with 
the hope of being admitted into the Infirmary there for sea- 
' bathing. His disease was a scrofula, which appeared to 
have eaten all over him. He expressed great hopes of a cure; 
^d svhen ■ivc asked him whether he had any friends where 
he svas going, he replied, ‘he had no friends’. 

These pleasant, and same moumfvd pas^ges, with the 
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first sight of the sea, co-operating tvith youth, and a sense 
af holidays, and out-of-door adventure, to me thatliad laccn 
pent up in populous cities for many montlis before, - have 
left upon my mind the fragrance as of summer days gone 
by, bequeathing nothing but their remembrance for cold 
and wintry hours to chew upon. 

Will it be tiiought a digression (it may spare some unwel- 
come comparisons) if I endeavour to account for the dis- 
satisfaction ^vllich I have Iicard so^many persons confess to 
liavc felt (as I did myself feel in part on this occasion), at 
the sight of the sea for the first time? I think the reason usually 
given - referring to the incapacity of actual objects for 
satisfying our preconceptions of them — scarcely goes deep 
enough into the question. Let the same person see a lion, 
an elephant, a mountain for the first time in his life, and he 
shall perhaps feel himself a little mortified. The things do 
not fill up that space which the idea of them seemed to take 
up in his mind. But they ha%'c still a correspondency to his 
first notion, and in time grow up to it, so as to produce a 
very similar impression; enlarging themselves (if I may 
say so) upon familiarity. But the sea remains a disappoint- 
ment. Is it not, that in the latter we had c.\pcctcd to behold 
(absurdly, I grant, but, I am afraid, by the law of imagina- 
tion, unavoidably) not a definite object, as those tvild 
beasts, or tliat mountain compassablc by the eye, but all the 
sea -at once, ‘the commensurate antagonist of the earth’? 
I do not say we tell ourselves so much, but the craving of 
the mind is to be satisfied with nothing less. I will suppose 
the case of a young person of fifteen (as I then rvas) know- 
ing nothing of the sea, but from description. He comes to 
it for the first time — all that he has been reading of it all 
his life, and that the most enthusiastic part of life, - all he 
has gathered from nairativcs of wandering seamen, - what 
he has gained from true voyages, and what he cherishes as 
credulously from romance and poetry, - crowding their 
images, and exacting strange tributes from c-xpectation. 
— He thinks of the great deep, and of those who go down 
unto it; of its thousand isles, and of the vast continents it 
rvashes ; of its receiving the mighty Plata, or Orellana, into 
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its bosom, without disturbance, or seme of augmentation; 
of I^Iscay swells, and the mariner 

Tor many a day, and many a dreadful night, 

Incessant labouring round the stormy Cape; 

of fatal rocks, and the ‘still-vexed Bermoothrs’; of great 
s\hirlpools, and the vafer-spout; of sunken ships, and sum- 
less treasures swalloxscd vp in the unrestoring depths; of 
fishes and quaint monsters, to which all that is terrible on 
eartli - 

Be but as buggs to frighten babes withal. 

Compared with the creatures In the sea’s entral; 

naked S3\agcs, and Juan Fernandez ; of pearls, and shells; 
coral beds, and of cncliantcd isles; of mermaids’ grots — 
I do not assert that in sober earnest he expects to be shown 
1 these wonders at once, hut he is under the tjTanny of a 
light}’ faculty, whicli haunts him uith confused hints and 
ndwT of all these; and sshen the actual object opens 
nt upon him, seen (in Lame weather, too, most likely) 
oai our Unromantic coast; - a speck, a slip of sea-water, as 
shows to him - what can it prose but a \cr)' unsautfytng 
nd even diminulhc entertainment’ Or if he has come toil 
•om the miRith ofa river, was it niucJi more dian the river 
■Wening' ard, even oat of sight of land, what had he but 
I flat watery horizon about him, nothing comparable to 
he vast o' er-cuitairuRg stj*, his familiar object, seen daily 
'iwout dread or amazement? - ^Sho, in jirailar circum- 
■Lmccs, has no: been tempted to exclaim vviih Qiaroba, m 

‘hcpopmofGcbl-, 


h tall the mighty ocean? is this ell? 

btirithcr.Ih; 

starved folia:v , , 

'rf-A;. the aiawn- c=!i. ‘vet/ 
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coppices. I cry out for the watcr-bi'oolcs, and pant for fresh 
streams, and inland murmurs. I cannot stand all day on tlic 
naked beach, watching the capneious inics of tijc sea, 
shifting like the colours of a dying mullet. I am tired of 
looking out at the windows of tliis island-prison. I would 
fain retire into the interior of my cage. Wliilc I gaze upon 
the sea, I want to be on it, over it, across it. It binds me in 
with chains, as of iron. My thouglils arc abroad. I should 
not so feel in Staffordshire. There is no Iiome for me here'; 
There is'no sense of liome at Hastings. It is a place of fugitive 
resort, an heterogeneous assemblage of sea-mews and stock- 
brokers, Amphitrites of the town, and misses that coquet 
with the Ocean. If it were what it was in its primitive shape, 
and what it ought to have remained, a fair, honest fishing- 
town, and no more, it were somctliing - with a fc^^' strag- 
gling fishermen’s huts scattered about, artless as its cliffs, 
and with their materials filched from tljcm, it were some- 
thing. I could abide to dwell with Meshek ; to assort with 
fisher-swains, and smugglers. There arc, or I dream there 
arc, many of this latter occupation here. Their faces become 
tlie place. I like a smuggler. 'He is the only honest thief. 
He robs nothing but the revenue - an abstraction I nc\'cr 
greatly cared about. I could go out with them in tlicir 
mackerel boats, or about tlicir less ostensible business, with 
some satisfaction. I can even tolerate those poor %'ictims 
to monotony, who from day to day pace along the beach, 
in endless progiess and recurrence, to watch their illicit 
countrymen — townsfolk or brethren, perchance — wliistling 
to the sheathing and unsheathing of their cutlasses (their 
only solace), who, under the mild name of preventive ser- 
vice, keep up a legitimated civil warfare in the deplorable 
absence of a foreign one, to show their detestation of run 
hollands, and zeal for Old England. But it is the visitants 
from toivn, that come here to say that the)' have been here, 
trith no more relish of the sea than a pond-perch or a dace 
might be supposed to have, that are my aversion. I feel like 
a foolish dace in these regions, and have as little toleration 
for myself here as for them. What can they want here? If 
they had a true rehsh of the ocean, tvhy have they brought 
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- — ii the sea were, as 

uiey \vouia have us believe, a book'‘to read strange matter 
in’? what are their foolish concert-rooms, if they come, as 
they would fain be thought to do, to listen to the music of 
the tvaves? All is false and hollow pretension. TJiey come 
because it is the fashion, and to spoil die nature of the place. 
They are, mostly, as I have said, stock-brokers; but I have 
wat(Acd the better sort of them - now and then, an honest 
cuicrv (of the old stamp), in’ the simplicity of bis heart, 
shall bring doivn his vsife and daughters to taste the sea 
" hreezes I always know the date ofUto *- \ 


, ..tv-n, jinagination slackens:' 

*■1 they begin to discover that cockles produce no pearls, and 
”•’1 tfcea- 0 then ' - d I could interpret for the pretty creatures 
^1 ill know they have not the courage to confess it themselves), 
bow gladly would they e.vchangc their seaside rambles for 
^5 a Sunday walk w the green sward of their accustomed 
>^1 TMckenham meadowi.' 

l Viould ask OTA of these sea-charmed emigrants, who 
^ I fiiinV they trtilv In' c die sea, with its wild usages, what 
■^'1 ntjuld their feelu.iv if some of the unsophisticated 
ibwig-nes of this 5 >lvr. encouraged by their courteous 
quesuonings here, ‘u '-ild venture, on the faith of such 
asBiRi sy^npathy b'i«.cen them, to rctum the visit, and 
eoitem to sec - 1'" imagine them with their 

P fiAins^^ctle QO th- . 1 kL a< v»e carry our town necessar- 
tiivtP': iss g sensati" 'W Lothburyl IVhat 

'tff vtira„,lju„l„„v .„„i crate among 

■ IktiitjltesotChc- -- Mdvn>c!ori.omtof<i;sltcc 
bcefl^'' I 

>«•£ 'awe tot no to,,-- .TtaUnd-bontsnbj 
li»!| Wtntnfandnaroro. hnml at thclc . 

‘"*■'’■'1 us stay at horn- • ’ 


jyi cnAItLr.S I, A MI! AMI) i:ma 

a Mikcn. 1 Aiii not h.ilf so qo'-Kl-nrUurrtl or. liy tlif insldr 
M'ntcR or my natural river. I wouhl i-Nclian-c thr..r r.ra-rtuU 
for ?v.-nnsj and rend :i nvaliov.- for ever .ibnut the ( 

'riiamcris. 

r.i.iA. 

l.cn-Inr. July 


To Hr,T:pn I'ithl 

Sept. CMtiid., in,';. 

My dear F., - I seribhle hastily at ofTicc. Franl; want', m 
letter presently. I and sister are just returned from I’. ii- ! 
We have eaten froip;. It has liecn such a treat! You Imre 
our monotonous tenor. l'Vo;'s are the nirer.i little delica! 
thint's - rahbity-davoured. Imay,ine a I.illipntian rahhii 
They fricassee them; hut in my mint!, drr-st. seeiherl, plait 
with parsley and ljuttcr, would have tlie decision or.-\pIrii: 
Shelley the great .Atheist has gone down by Water t 
Ivtcrnal fire. Hunt and hi.s young fr)’ arc left stranded r 
Pisa, to be adopted by the remaining duumvir Lord IJryot 
he, wife and six children and their maiti. What a cargo r 
Jona.scs, if they had founder'd too. The only use I can fur 
of friends, is that they do borrow money of you - Hcnccfori 
I will consort with none but rich rogues. Paris is a gloriot: 
picturesque old city. London looks mean and new to it, r 
the town of IV.ashington would, seen after it. But they h.av 
no St. Paul’s, or Westminster Abbey. The Seine, so muc 
despised by Cockneys, is exactly the .sice to nm through 
magnificent street; palaces a mile long on one .side, loft 
Edinboro’ stone (O the glorious antiques!) bouses on th 
other. The Thames disunites London and Soutlnvark. 1 iia 
Talma to supper with me. He has picked up, .as I lielievi 
an authentic portrait of Shakespeare. He paid a broke 
about 40L. English for it. It is painted on the one half of 
pair of bellows, - a lovely picture, coiTcsponding witli tli 
folio head. I he bellows has old carved lov'.gs round it, an 
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round the visnomy is inscribed, as near as I rememher, not 
divided into rh>'me - 1 found out the rhyme 

\Yhom have v,-e here 
Stuck on the bcHotvs, 

But the prince of good fcHcnvs, 

Willy Shakespeare? 

At top- 

O base and conard luck 
To be hfre stuck! — Poi^s- 

\t ijottom - 




PART IV 


JUICES OFMEATS 
INNOCENT VANITIES 
AND JESTS 


‘Sun, and jky, and breeze and soli- 
tary walVs, and summer holidays, and 
the greenness of fields, and the deli- 
cious juices of meats and fishes, and 
society, and the cheerful glass, and 
candUight, and fireside conversa- 
tions, and innocent vanities and jests, 
and iron;i Use !/ - do ebese things go out 
with life?’ 'New Year's Eve,’ len- , 
dsn .l/fljejinr, Januar>' iCsi. 
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The fonn, then, of the benediction before eating has its 
beauty at a poor man’s table, or at the simple and un- 
provocative repast of cliildrcn. It is here that the grace 
becomes exceedingly graceful. The indigent man, who 
hardly knows whether he shall have a meal the next day or 
not, sits down to his fare with a present sense of the bless- ' 
ing, which can be but feebly acted by tlic rich, into whose 
minds the conception of wanting a dinner could never, but 
by some extreme theoi^, have entered. The proper end of 
food — the animal sustenance — is barely contemplated by 
them. The poor man’s bread is his daily bread, literally his 
bread for the day. Their courses arc perennial. 

Again, the plainest diet seems the fittest to be preceded 
by the grace. That which is least stimulative to appetite, 
leaves tlie mind most free for foreign considerations. A man 
may feel thankful, heartily thankful, over a dish of plain 
inutton with turnips, and have leisure to reflect upon the 
ordinance and institution of eating; when he shall con- 
fess a perturbation of mind, inconsistent with the purposes 
of tlie grace, at the presence of venison or turtle. IVhen I 
have sate (a rarus liospes) at rich men’s tables, with , the 
savoury soup and messes steaming up tlie nostrils, and 
moistening the lips of the guests with desire and a distracted 
choice, I have felt the introduction of that ceremony to be 
unseasonable. With the ravenous orgasm upon you, it 
seems impertinent to interpose a religious sentiment. It is 
a confusion of purpose to mutter out praises from a mouth 
that waters. The heats of epicurism put out the gentle flame 
of devotion. The incense which rises round is pagan, and 
the belly-god intercepts it for its own. The very excess of 
the prowsion beyond the needs, takes away all sense of 
proportion between the end and means. The giver is veiled 
by his gifts. You are startled at the injustice of returning 
thanks — for what? - for having too much while so many 
starve. It is to praise the Gods amiss. 

I have observed this awkwardness felt, scarce consciously, 
perhaps, by the good man who says the grace. I have seen 
it in clerg)Tnen and others — a sort of shame — a sense of the 
co-presence of circumstances which unhgllow the blessing. 
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A table richly spread In regal mode 

^Vith dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 

And savour ; beasts of chase, or fowl of game. 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, 
Gris-amber-stcamed; all fish from sea or shore, 

Preshet or purling brook, for which was drained 
Pontus, and Lucrinc bay, and Afric coast. 

The Tempter, I warrant you, thought these cates would 
go down without the recommendatory preface of a bene- 
diction. They are like to be short graces where .the devil 
plays the host. I am afraid the poet wants his^usual decorum 
in this place. Was he thinking of the old Roman luxury, or 
of a gaudy day at Cambridge? This was a temptation fitter 
for a Hcliogabalus. The whole banquet is too civic and 
culinary, and the accompaniments altogether a profanation 
of that deep, abstracted, holy scene. The mighty artillery of 
sauces, which the cook-fiend conjures up, is out of propor- 
tion to the simple wants and plain hunger of the guest. He 
that disturbed him in his dreams, from his dreams might 
have been taught better. To the temperate fantasies of the 
‘ famished Son of God, what sort of feasts presented them- 
selves? — He dreamed indeed, 

^As appetite is wont to dream. 

Of meats and drinks, nature’s refreshment sweet. 

But what meats? - 

Him thought he by tbc brook of Chcrith stood. 

And saw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing even and morn ; 

Though ravenous, taught to abstain from what they brought. 

He saw the prophet also how he fled 

Into the desert, and how there he slept 

Under a juniper^ then how awaked 

He found his supper on the coals prepared. 

And by the angel was bid rise and eat. 

And ate the second time after repose, 

The strength whereof sufficed him forty days ; 

Sometimes, that with Elijah he partook, 

Or as a guest unth Uaniel at his pulse. 
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N'othing in MiJlon is finrJicr Ihncicd than these temperate 
dreams of the dinne Hungcrer. To which of these two 
visionar)’ banquets, tliink you, would the introduction of 
what is called the grace Ijavc been the most fitting and 
pertinent? 

Theoretically I am no enemy to graces; but practicaljy 
I osvn that {before meat especially) they seem to involve 
something awkward and unseasonable. Our appetites, f/. 
one or another kind, arc excellent spurs to our reason, Vv.'.i-h 
might otherwise but feebly set about the great ecdi et' 
preervingand continuing the species. They are fit b!s=:.cj" 
to be contempbted at a distance with a becomirg rn:-.- 
tude; but the moment of appetite (the Judicious reader ve:,! 
apprehend me) is, perhaps, the least fit season f.r Csi- 
exercise. The Qimkcn, who go afxrut th^jr buji-nma cf e~sr-r 
description with more calmnas than v.c, have r/.n wl- / 
the use of these bened'etory prefaces. I haveal/^-.aad.T. r : 
their silent grace, ard the more l/rcaus? I hav* '-.Ve- ' 
their applications to ih- m«t and drink f'Alm’s to -*• 

passionate and sensual dan ours. Thr- ^r* v • . ■. 
nor wine-bibbeis as a people. Thr/ cat, av a r.o v -a -i - 
chopped hay, with isdJIrrfrxc, c2l:r.r.‘S' a.vi c.-- 
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shift the awlavard burthen ctf an equivocal duty from his 
ownshoutden? 

I onCe drank tea in company with two Methodist divines 
of different persuasions, whom it ^vas my fortune to intro- 
duce to each other for the first time that evening. Before 
the first cup tvas liandcd round, one of lliese reverend gentie- 
men put it to the other, with all due solemnity, whether' he 
chose to say anylking. It seems it is the custom with some 
sectaries to put up a short prayer before this meal also. His 
re%*ercnd brother did not at first quite apprehend him, but 
upon an explanation, with little less importance he made 
answer that it was not a custom known in his chtirch; in 
which courteous evasion tile other acquiescing for good 
manners’ sake, or in compliance svith a weak brotlier, the 
supplementary or tea grace ivas waived altogether, Witli 
svbat spirit might not Lucian have painted two priests, of his 
religion, playing into each other’s hands the compliment of 
performing or omitting a sacrifice, - the hungry God mean- 
time, doubtful of his incense, svith expectant nostrils hovel- 
ing over the two flaroens, and (as between two stools) going 
away in the end without his sup^r. 

A short form upon these occasions is felt to want rever- 
ence ; a long one, I am afraid, cannot escape the charge of 
impertinence I do not quite approve of the epigrammatic 
conciseness with which that equivocal wag (but my jilcasant 
school-fellow) C. V. L[c Gnce]. when importuned for a 
grace, used to inquire, fitsl slyly leering down the table, 
‘Is there no clerg^Tnan here?’ - significantly adding, 
‘thank G - Nor do I think our old form at school quite 
pertinent, where ivc ivcre used to preface our bald bread- 
and-chccsc-suppers witii a preamble, connecting with that 
humble blessing a recognition of benefits the most awful and 
overwhelming to the imagination which religion has to 
offer. J{on tunc illis erat locus. I remember we iverc put to it 
to reconcile the phrase ‘good creatures’, upon which the 
blessing rested, with the fare set before us, wilfully under- 
standing that expression in a low and animal sense, — till 
some one recalled a legend, which told how, in the golden 
dajT of Christ’s, the young Hospitallers were’ wont to .have 
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One of the bitterest pangs of remorse I ever felt was when a 
child - when my kind old aimt had strained her pocket-- 
strings to bestow a sixpenny whole plum-cake upon me. In 


pride of an Evangelical peacock, tvhen of a sudden my old 
aunt’s kindness crossed me - the sum it was to her - the 
pleasure she had a right to expect that I - not the old im- 
postor - should take in eating her cake - the cursed ingrati- 
tude by "hich, under the colour of a Christian virtue, I had 
frustrated her cherislied purpose. I sobbed, wept, and took 
it to heart so grievously, that I think I never suffered the like 
- and I was tight. It was a piece of unfeeling hypocrisy, and 
proved a lesson to me ever after. The cake has long been 
mastioated, consigned to dunghill with the ashes of that 
unseasonable pauper. 

But when Providence, who is better to us all than our 
aunts, gives me a pig, remembering my temptation and my 
fall, I shall endeavour to act towards it more in the spirit 
of the donor’s purpose. 

Yours (short of pig) to command in everything. 

C.L. 


A Disscrtalion Upon Roast Pig 

Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript, which my friend 
Mfanning] was obliging enough to read and explain to me, 
for the first seventy thousand ages ate their meat raw, daw- 
ing or biting it from the living animal, just as they do tz 
Abyssinia to this day. TTiis penod is not obscurely hinted z: 
by their great Confucius in the second chapter of his 
dane Mutations, where he designates a kind of goldia 
by the term Cho-fang, literally the Cooks’ holiday, 
manuscript goes on to say, that thcart of roasting, or 
broiling (which I take to be the elder brother) 
dentally discovered in the manner followir*"* TK 
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slan %s4th the fl«h next it, and was cramming it dosvn his 
throat in his beastly fashion, when his sire entered amid 
the smoking rafters, armetl with rctributory cudgel, and 
finding how affairs stood, began to rain blows upon tlic 
young rogue’s shoulders, as thide as hail-stones, which Bo-bo 
heeded not any more than if they had been fLcs. The tickling 
pleasure, which he experienced in his lower regions, had 
rendered him quite callous to any inconsTniences he might 
feel in those remote quarters. His father mjght lav on, but 
he could not beat him from his pig, till he had fairly made 
an end of it, sshen, becoming a little more sensible of liis 
situation, something like ilie Ibltowing dialogue ensued. 

'You graceless whelp, what have you got there devour- 
ing? Is it not enough tliat you have burnt me dmvn three 
homes wiUi your dog’s iricia, and be liangcd to you ' but 
y'ou must be eating fire, and I know not what - what have 
you got there, I say?' 

*0 father, the pig, the pig, do come and taste how nice 
the burnt pig eats.* 

The cars of Ho-ti tingled with horror He cursed h« son, 
and he cursed himself tliat ever he should beget a son that 
should cat burnt pig, 

Bobo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened since 
morning, soon raked out another pig, and fairly rending it 
asunder, thrust the lesser hall by mam Force into the fuu of 
Holi, still shouting out, ' Eat, cat, eat the burnt pig, fatlier, 
only taste - O Lonl]' -witli such-hke barbarous cjacula- 

„n «l.» u,r„<trt rV<r,Vr- 


flavour, which, make what sour mouths he would for a 
pretence, prov^ not altogether displeasing to him. In con- 
clusion (for the manuscript here is a little tedious), both 
father and son fairly set down to the mess, and never left 
off till they Jiad despatdied all that remained of the lilwr. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjenned not to let the secret cs(j 
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for tlie neighbours would certainly have stoned them for a 
couple of abominable wretches, who could think of improv- 
ing upon the good meat which God had sent them. Never- 
theless, strange stories got about. It was observed that Ho- 
ti’s cottage was burnt down now more frequently than 
ever. Nothing but fires from this time forward. Some would 
break out in broad day, others in the night-time. As often 
as the sow farrowed, so sure was the house of Ho-ti to be in 
a blaze ; and Ho-ti himself, which was the more remarkable, 
instead of chastising his son, seemed to grow more indulgent 
to him than ever. At length they were watched, the terrible 
mystery discovered, and father and sOn summoned to take 
their trial at Pekin, then an inconsiderable assize town. 
Evidence was given, the obnoxious food itself produced in 
court, and verdict about to be pronounced, when the fore- 
man of the jury begged that some of the burnt pig, of which 
the culprits stood accused, might be handed into the box. 
He handled it, and they all handled it ; and burning their 
fingers, as Bo-bo and his father bad done before them, and 
nature prompting to each of them the same remedy, against 
the face of all the facts, and the clearest charge which judge 
had ever given, - to the surprise of the svhole court, to•^^•ns- 
folk, strangers, reporters, and all present - without leaving 
the box, or any manner of consultation whatever, they 
brought in a simultaneous- verdict of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at the mani- 
fest iniquity of the decision ; and when the court was dis- 
missed, went privily and bought up all the pigs that could 
be had for love or money. In a few days his lordship’s toivn- 
house was observed to be on fire. The thing took wing, and 
now there was notliing to be seen but fires in every direction. 
Fuel and pigs grew enormously dear all over the district. 
The insurance-offices one and all shut up shop. People 
built slighter and slighter every day, until it was feared that 
the very science of architecture would in no long time be 
lost to the world. Thus this custom of firing houses con- 
tinued, till in process of time, says my manuscript, a sage 
arose, like our Locke, who made a discovery that the flesh 
of swine, or indeed of any other animal, might be cooked 
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[burni, as they called it) svithout the necessity of consuming 
a whole house to dress it. Then fitst began the rude form of a 
gridiron. Roasting by the string or spit came in a century or 
tsvo later, I forget in w’iiosc dynasty. By such slos'^ degrees, 


dangerous an experiment as setting houses on fire (especially 
in these dal's) could be assigned in fastjur of any culinary 
object, that pretext and excuse might be found in ROAST 
PIG. 

Of all the delicacies in the s\holc muniius edibilis, I will 
• maintain it to be the most delicate - princeps obsoniorum 

I speak not of your grown porkers - things between pig 
and pork - those hobbiedcho>-s - but a I'Oung and tender 
suckling - under a moon old - guiltless as yet of the sty - 
with no original speck of the amr immundilie, the hereditary 
failing of the first parent, >et mamfcsi - lus voice as yet not 
broken, but something between a childish treble and a 
grumble - the mild forerunner or pnludium of a grunt. 

He must be roatted. I am not ignorant that our ancestors 
ate them seethed, or boiled - but what a sacrifice of the 
exterior tegument! 

There is no flavour comparable, I svill contend, to that 
of the crisp, tasvny, wcll-watchcd, not over-roasted, craei- 
ling, as it is well called - the very tecUi are invited to their 
share of the pleasure at this banquet in o%xrcoming the coy, 
brittle resistance - svith the adhesive oleaginous - O call it 
not fat! but an indefinable sweetness growing up to it - the 
tender blossoming of fat - fat cropped in the bud - taken in 
the shoot - in the first innocence - the Cream and quin- 
tessence of the child-pig’s yet pure food - the lean, no loan, 
but a kind of animal manna - or, rather, fat and lean (if it 
must be so) so blended and running into each other, that 
both together make but one ambrosian result or common 
substance. 

Behold him while he is ‘dtnng’ — it scemeth rather a 
refreshing warmth, than a scorching heat, tliat he is so 
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passive to. How equably he twirlcth round the siring! 
Now he j.s just done. To see the extreme scnsiliility of that 
tender age ! he hath wept out his pretty eyes - radiant jellies 

- shooting stars. — 

See hirn in the dish, his .second cradle, how meek he lictli 1 

- wouldst thou have had this innocent grow up to the gross- 
ness and indocility which too often accompany maturer 
swinehood? Ten to one he would have proved a glutton, a 
sloven, an obstinate, disagreeable animal - wallowing in all 
manner of filtliy conversation - from these sins he is happily 
snatched away - 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 

Death came with tirncly care — 

his memory is odoriferous - no clotvn curseth, while his 
stomach half rejectetit, the rank bacon - no coal-hcavcr 
bolteth him in recking sausages - he hath a fair sepulchre 
in-thc grateful stomach of the judicious epicure - and for 
such a tomb might be content to die. 

He is the best of sapors. Pine-apple is great. She is indeed 
almost too transcendent - a delight, if not sinful, yet so like 
to sinning, that really a tendcr-conscicnccd person would do 
well to pause - too ravishing for mortal taste, she woundeth 
and excoriateth the lips that approach her - like lovers’ 
kisses, she biteth - she is a pleasure bordering on pain from 
the fierceness and insanity of her relish - but she stoppeth 
at the palate - she mcddleth not -with the appetite - and 
the coarsest hunger might barter her consistently for a 
mutton-chop. 

Pig - let me speak Iris praise - is no less provocative of the 
appetite than he is satisfactory to the criticalness of the 
censorious palate. The strong man may batten on him, and 
the weakling refuseth not liis mild juices. 

Unlike to mankind’s mixed characters, a bundle of virtues 
and vices, inexplicably interhvisted, and not to be un- 
ravelled without hazard, he is - good throughout. No part 
of him is better or worse than another, tic helpeth, as far as 
his little means extend, all around. He is the least envious 
of banquets. He is all neighbours’ fare. 
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I am one of lliosc who freely and ungrudcjinjly impart 
a share of the good thtntjs of this life win'ch fall to their Jot 
(few as mine are in iJiis kind) to a friend, I protest I take 
as great an interest in rhy friend’s pleasures, his relishes, and 
proper satisfactions, as in mine osvn. ‘ Presents,’ I often say, 
‘endear Absents.’ Hares, pheasants, partridges, snipes, barn- 
door chickens (those ‘tame vHlatic fowl’), capons, plovers, 
bra^vn, barrels of o^-sfcrs, I dispense as freely as I receive 
them, I low to taste them, as it were, upon the tongue of 
my fnend. But a stop must be put somcsvlierc. One would 
not, like Lear, ‘give everything’. 1 makemystand upon pig 
Methinks it is an ingratitude to the Giwr of all good flavours 
to extra-domiciliatc, or send out of the house slightingly 
(under pretext of friendship, or I know not what) a blessing 
so particularly ad.iptcd, predestined, I may say, to my 
individual palate. - It argues an insensibility. 

I remember a touch of conscience in this kind at school. 
My good old aunt, who never parted from me at the end 
of a holiday without stuffing a stvectrocat, or some nice 
thing, into my pocket, had dismissed me one evening with 
a smoking plum-cake, froh from the oven. In my way to 
school (it was over London Bridge) a grey-headed old beg- 
gar saluted me (I iiave no doubt, at this time of day, that he 
was a counterfeit). I h.nd no pence to console him with, and 
in the vanity of self-denial, and the very coxcombry of 
charily, schoolboy-likc, I made liim a present of - the whole 
cake! I walked on a little, buoyed up, as one is on such 
occasions, svith a sweet soothing of sclf-saiisfaction ; but, 
before I had got to the end of the bridge, my better feelings 
returned, and I burst into tears, dunking how ungrateful 
1 had been to my good aunt, to go and give her good gift 
away to a stranger that I had ncstr seen before, and who 
might be a bad man for aught I knew, and tlicn 1 thought 
of the pleasure my aunt would be taking in tliinking that I 
- 1 myrdf, and not anodicr - would eat her nice cake - 
and what should I say to her the next time 1 saw her - how 
naughty 1 was to part with her pretty present' - and the 
odour of that’ spicy cake came back upon my recollection, 
and the pleasure and the curiosity I had taken in seeing 
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her make ih and her joy when she sent it to the oven, and 
how disappointed she would feel that I had never had a bit 
of it in rhy mouth at last - and I .blamed my impertinent 
spirit of alms-giving, and’ out-of-place hypocrisy of good- 
ness ; and above all I wished never to see the face again of 
that insidious, good-for-nothing, old grey impostor. 

Our ancestors were nice in their method of sacrificing 
these tender victims. We read of pigs whipt to death with 
something of a shock, as we hear of any other obsolete 
custom. Tire age of discipline is gone by, or- it would be 
curious to inquire (in a philosophical light merely) %vhat 
effect this process might have towards intenerating and 
dulcifying a substance, naturally so mild and dulcet as the 
flesh of young pigs. It loolrs like refining a violet. Ye't we 
should be cautious, while we condemn the inhumanity, 
how 'W'e censure the nisdom of the practice. It might impart 
a gusto - 

I remember an hypothesis, argued upon by the young 
students, when I was at St Omer’s, and maintained with 
much learning and pleasantry , on both sides, ‘Whether, 
supposing that the flavour of a pig who obtained his death 
by whipping [perflagellaiionem extremam) superadded a plea- 
sure upon' the palate of a man more intense than any 
possible suffering we can conceive in the animal, is man 
justified in using that method of putting the animal to 
death?’ I forget the decision.. 

His sauce should be considered. Decidedly, a few bread 
crumbs, done up with his liver and brains, and a dash of 
mild sage. But banish, dear hlrs Cook, I beseech you, the 
whole onion tribe. Barbecue your whole hogs to your 
palate, steep them in shallots, stuff them out with plantations 
of the rank and guilty garlic; you cannot poison them, or 
make them stronger than they arc - but consider, he is a 
weakling - a flower. 


London Magazine, September 1822. 
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To Mt and Mrs Collur 

Twelfth Day, '23. 

The pig >s'as abo%'c my feeble praise It was a dear pigmy. 
Tlterc was some contemion as 10 who should have the ears ; 
but, in spite of his obstinacy (deaf as these htlle creatures 
are to adricc,) I contrived lo gel at one of them- 

It came in boots too, whicli 1 took as a favour. Generally 
these pretty toes, pretty toes! are missing; but I suppose he 
svorc them to look taller. 

He must liat'e been ilie least of his race. HU btUc foot 
would has’c gone into the siUcr slipper. I take him to have 
been a Chinese and a female 

If Evel)*n could have seen him, !»c would never have 
farroued Uso such prodigious volumes; seeing how much 
good can be contained in - how small a compass! 

He crackled dclicatel). 

1 left a blank at the top of my letter, not being determined 
which to address it to: so farmer and farmer’s wife will 
please to divide our thanks. May your granaries be full, 
and your rats empty, and >our chickens plump, and >our 
envious nelghboun lean, and >ourl.sbourcrs busy, and >ou 
as idle and as happy as the day is longl 

viVE l’ackicviture! 

How do you make your pigs so hule’ 

They arc vastly engaging at the age: 

I was 10 myself. 


I have my sight, hearing, taste, pretty perfect; and can 
read the Lord’s Prayer in common type, by the help of a 
candle, without making many mistakes. 

Believe me, that tvlulc my faculties last, I shall ever 
cherish a proper appreciation of your many kindnesses in 
this way, and that the last lingering relish of past favoun 
upon my dyiryg memory will be die smack of that little car. 
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It was the left ear, which is lucky. Many happy returns, not 
of the pig, but of the New Year, to both ! Mary, for her share 
of the pig and the memoirs, desires to send tlie same. - Dr, 
Mr C. and Mrs C. - 

Yours truly, 

' G. Lamb. 


Thoughts on Presents of Game, &c. 

‘We love to have our friend in the country sitting thus at 
our table by proxy, to apprehend his presence (though a 
hundred miles may be, between us) by a turkey, whose good- 
ly aspect reflects to us his “plump corpusculum” ; to taste 
him in grouse or woodcock; to feel him gliding down in the 
toast peculiar to the latter; to concorporate him in a slice 
of Canterbury brawn. This is indeed to have him within 
ourselves; to know him intimately; such participation is, 
methinks, unitive, as the old theologians phrase it.’ - Last 
Essays of Elia. 

Elia presents his acknowledgements to his ‘ Correspondent 
Unknown’ for a basket of prodigiously fine game. He takes 
for granted that so amiable a character must be a reader of 
the Athenaeum, else he had meditated a notice in The Times. 
Now if this friend had consulted the Delphic oracle for a 
present suited to the palate of Elia, he could not have hit 
upon a morsel so acceptable. The birds he is barely thank- 
ful for; pheasants are poor fowls disguised in fine feathers; 
but a hare, roasted hard and brown, with gravy and melted 
butter ! Old Mr Chambers, the sensible clergyman in 
Wanvickshire, whose son’s acquaintance has made many 
hours happy in the life of Elia, used to allow a pound of 
Epping to every hare. Perhaps that was overdoing it. But, 
in spite of the note of Philomel, who, like some fine poets, 
that think no scorn to adopt plagiarisms from an humble 
brother, reiterates every spring her cuckoo cry of ‘Jug, jug, 
jug’, Elia pronounces that a hare, to be truly palated, must 
be roasted. Jugging sophisticates her. In our way it eats so 
‘crips’, as Mrs Minikin says. Time was, when Elia was not 
arrived at his taste, that he preferred to all luxuries a 
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roasted pig. But he diaclaims all such green-sickness appe- 
tites in future, though he hath to acknowledge the receipt 
of many a delicacy in that kind from correspondents - good 
but mistaken men - in consequence of their erroneous sup- 
position that he had carried up into mature life the pre- 
possessions of childhood. From the worthy Vicar of Enfield 
he acknowledges a tithe contribution of extraordioarv sapor. 
The ancients must have loved hares, else why adopt the 
t\’ord Upores (obviously from leptts) but for some subtle 
analogy between the delicate flavour of the latter and the 
finer relishes of wit In what we most poorly translate plea~ 
ianlrUs'i The fine madnesses of the poet are the very decoc- 
tion of his diet. Thence is he hare-brained. Harum-scarum 
is a libellous, unfounded phrase, of modern usage, ’Tis true 
the liare is the most drcumspcct of ammals, sleeping with 
her eye open. Her ears, ever erect, keep them m that whole- 
some exercise svluch conduces them to form the very titbit 
of the admirers of this noble animal. Noble will I call her 
in spite of her detractors, who, from occasional demonstra- 
tions of the principle of self-prescrv’aPon (common to all 
aninuli), infer in her a defect of heroism. Half a hundred 
horsemen, with thrice the number of dogs, scour the 
country in pursuit of puss across three counties; and be- 
cause the well-flavoured be .v,,. 

; to evade the hue and cry 
perchance from discord) 

Einnacus pcrcliance, or Buflbn, and gravely sets down the 
hare as a timid animai. UTty, Acfiifles or Bully Dawson 
would have declined the preposterous combat 

In fact, how light of digestion we feel after a hareJ How 
tender its processes iftcr sivallowingi What chyle if pro- 
motes! How ethereal! as if its living celerity were a type of 
its nimble coursing through Uic animal juices The nouce 
I might be longer. It is intended less as a natural history of 
I the hare than a cursory dianks to the country ‘good 
> Unknown*. The hare has many fiiends, but none smccrcr 
than 

Elia. 

Alhenaim^, November 1833. 
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It was the left car, which is lucky. Many happy returns, not 
of the pig, but of the New Year, to both ! Mary, for her share 
of the pig and the memoirs, desires to send the same. - Dr, 
Mr C. and hlrs G. - 

Yours truly, 

C. Lamb. 


Thoughts on Presents of Game, €S c. 

‘We love to have our friend in the country sitting thus at 
our table by proxy, to apprehend his presence (though a 
hundred miles may be between us) by a turkey, whose good- 
ly aspect reflects to us his “plump corpusculum” ; to taste 
him in grouse or woodcock; to feel him gliding down in the 
toast peculiar to the latter; to concorporatc him in a slice 
of Canterbury brawn. Tliis is indeed to have him witliin 
ourselves; to know him intimately; such participation is, 
metliinks, unitive, as the old theologians plirasc it.’ - Last 
Essays of Elia. 

Elia presents his acknowledgements to his ‘ Conuspondent 
Unknown’ for a basket of prodigiously fine game. He takes 
for granted that so amiable a character must be a reader of 
tlie Athenaeum, else he had meditated a notice in The Times. 
Now if this friend had consulted the Delphic oracle for a 
present suited to the palate of Elia, he could not have hit 
upon a morsel so acceptable. The birds he is barely thank- 
ful for; pheasants are poor fowls disguised in fine frathers; 
but a hare, roasted hard and brown, with gravy and melted 
butter! Old Mr Chambers, the sensible clergyman in 
Warwicltshire, whose son’s acquaintance has made many 
hours happy in the life of Elia, used to allow a pound of 
Epping to every hare. Perhaps that tvas overdoing it. But, 
in spite of the note of Philomel, who, like some fine poets, 
that think no scorn to adopt plagiarisms from an humble 
brother, reiterates every spring her cuckoo cry of ‘Jug, jug, 
jugS Elia pronounces that a htirc, to be truly palated, must 
be roasted. Jugging sophisticates her. In our way it cats so 
‘crips’, as Mrs Minikin says. Time was, when Elia was not 
anived at his taste, that he preferred to all luxuries a 
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young spark but he must a dinner upon the occasion, 
to which all the Dayi in the ^'ear were invited The Feslircls, 
whom he deputed as his stewards, were mightily taken with 
the notion. They had been engaged time out of mind, they 
said, in providing mirth and goc^ cheer for mortals below, 
and it svas time they should have a taste of their oivn bounti' 
It was stlflly debated among them whctlicr the Fasts should 
be admitted. Some said the appearance of such lean, 
starved guests, with thcir mortified faces, would pervert 
the ends of the meeting. But the objection was overruled by 
Christmas DaJ, who had a design upon Ash Wednesday (as 
you shall hear), and a mighty desire to see how the old 
Domini wVuld behave himself in his cups Only the Vsgils 
were requested to come with their lanterns, to light the 
gentlefolks home at night. 

All the Days came to their day Covers were provided for 
three hundred and sLxty-fivc guests at the principal table , 
with an occasional kntfc and fork at the side-board for the 
Tiieniy-Ninlh of February. 

I should have told you that cards of invitation had been 
issued. The carriers were the Hours; twelve little, merry, 
whirligig foot-pages, as you should desire to see, that went 
all round, and found out the persons invited well enough, 
with the exception of Easter Day, Shrore Tuesday, and a few 
such Moveables, who had lately shifted their quarters. 

IVcll, they all met at last - foul Days, fine Days, all sorts of 


scornful. Yet some said Twelfth Dey cut her out and out, 
for she came in a tiffany suit, white and gold, like a queen 
On a frost-cake, all royal, ghtlcring, and Epiphanous. Tlie 

. ' • -- • — but old Lent and 

Rainy Days came 
them to change 
. • in his marriage 

. • ■ ■ e came late, as he 

- lie might be 


expected. 



njiAiu-r.s i.AMn as’u kma 


igf) 

Lnml)'.-- (lellijlu in RiviiifT Iq the tlAVr. of Hip yrnr :\n Iriilivi.hialiq.- 
of (iicir own, v.-.ns .nppnrcnl in rn.my of iii'* c:fn)r., in liir J.iin 
essays, All fools Day, I'nlrntinc’s Dry and .Kiw IVar’t f.if. in Jii'* 
Rnnnrhahk Corresporjrnt (rchrunrv sf’ili) .and Oic FMfJor Tii-lfih 
Day, InU ibe most pleasant fant.ariy of all is in the cr'.ay tl'.at 
folimvs in v.liicji the feast days and holidays rejoirp tocn-'-iser. 
It ir, inlcreslitm to note the j'.encsis of ihi'. idea in a letter to 
Southey written twenty-five years earlier wh.en Southey war at 
work on a Calcntl.ar. 

Dear .Southey, - 1 ,atn aslwined that I have no: thniiked you 
before this for the J'ertu of Arc, but I tlid not know your addrr-,’:. 
and it did not ocriir to me to write throinth Cottle. Tlie po-iii 
delighted me, and the notes .atnuwd tne; but niethinlrs she of 
Ncufchatcl, in the print, holds her .-.word too ' lih a tlrwr'. I rent 
your nolice to Phillip'., parliculaily requesting an inunediatc In- 
sertion, but 1 .suppose it came too late. 1 am rornetitnes curious 
toknow what progretis you make in that .same ‘ Cnlrr.'htr’ : wheth.cr 
you insert the nine worthies and Whittinition? what you do or 
how you can matiagc when two Saints meet and tjuarrel for 
precedency? Marllcmas, and Candlemas, and ChrlstmiLS, are 
glorious themes for a writer like you, antiquity-bitten, smit with 
the love of boars’ heads and rosemary; hut how you can ennoble 
the li.st of April I know not. I!y the way, 1 had a thing to say, 
but a certain false modesty has hitherto prevented me: perhaps 
I can best communicate my wish hy a hint. My birthd.ay Is on 
the loth of February, New Style; but if it interferes with any re- 
markable event, why rather than my country should lose hrr 
fame, I care not if I put my nativity back eleven da>'s. Fine 
family patronage for your '■Calender', if that old lady of prolific 
memory were living, svlio lies (or lyes) in some church in Lon- 
don, (saints forgive me, hut I have I^orgot what chiircli), attesting 
that enormous legend of as many children as dar-s in the year. 
I marvel her impudence did not gra.sp at .a leap-year. Three 
hundred and sixty-five dedications, and all in a family! You 
might spit in spirit, on the oneness of Maecenas’s patronage! 


Rejoicings upon the Xciv Tear's Coining of Age 

The Old leaf being dc.ad, and the Xew Tear coming of 
age, which he docs, by Calendar Law, as soon as tlic breath 
is out of the old gentleman’s body, notliing would serve die 
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moved ; nor did she recover her stomach till she had gulped 
do^vn a HeftoratiK, confected of Oak Apple, wliich the merrv 
Ticaity-Piintk of alwa^-s carries about with him for that 
purpose. 

The King’s health being called for after this, a notable 
dispute arose bet\seen \inTijeetfUi of Au^st (a zealous old 
ISTiig gcntlew-oman) and the Tu.er.ly~Third of April (a new- 
fangled lady of the Tory stamp), as to which of them should 
have the honour to propose it. August grew hot upon the 
matter, affirming, time out of mind, the prcscnpttve nght 
to have lain srith her, ull her rival had basely supplanted 
her; whom she represented as little better tlian a kept 
mistress, who went about in fne clothes, while she (the 
legitimate ‘Birthday’) had scarcely a rag, etc. 

April Foot, being made mediator, confirmed the right, in 
the strongest form of words, to the appellant, but decided 
for peace’ sake, th.it the c-Tcrcise of it should remam uilh 
the present possessor. At the same time, he slyly rounded 
the fiist lad)’ in the ear, that ao action might fie agamst die 
Crown for bugtny. 

It beginning to grow a little dusbsh, Ceidlmas lustily 
bawled out for lights, which was opposed b> all the Ocys, 
who protested against burning dayhgbt. Then fair water 
was handed round in silver ewers, and the same lady was 
observed to take an unusual time in IVashin^ herself. 

May Day, with that sweetness which is peculiar to her, 
in a neat speech proposing tlie health of the founder, crown- 
Wv >»<••• ^xawiplr the rest of the company) 
• " rdly AVic Yiar, from 

■ • but $omev\b3t lofty 

tone, returned thanks. He Iclt proud on an occasion of 
meeting so many of his worthy lather’s late tenants, prom- 
ised to improve their farms, and at the same time to abate 
(if anything was found unreasonable) in their rents. 


farther end of llie table (who was discovered to be no other 
than the Fifth. o/A'ormier) muttered out, distinctly enough 
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cels. Kut Afril Fool pa\c il In ra%our of the Forly iJjy/ 


iho sate next him, slipping amorous blUtts-doux under the 
able, till the Dog Dajs (uho are naturally* of a uann con- 
tilulion) began to be jcaJom, anti to bark and rage ex- 
\cecdingly. April Fool, uho likes a bit of sport above mca- 
urc, and had some pretemions to the lady IscsidcS, as Iwlng 
njt a cousin Once removed, - clapped and halloo'd them 


(uho bo.ists herself the Mother ej the Di^s) uiscly 
liveried the con'cnation vviih a tedlotts f.ale of the lovers 
vhich she enuld reckon uben she vv.is young, nnti of one 
\iastef liOgaihn /)-7 In partimbr, who was for ever putting 
he ^letlm to her; but she lept him at a ditfanfr, as the 


and doited. 

Pay being entlol, lljc P-pr callal for their cimlj o-A 
g/rafcojls, and took iheh lr.ivr. J^rJ D-t ue?.’ ts 
in a MKt, as usu.nl ; Shortest Djj in a drep bl.nrl. 1 <<■ d-js 
UTapt tfic little Kcntlcman all round U-e a brtlgr.},r,:; j .■? 
MgiU - so watchmen arc c-tllcd in - stvr 

Djy safe home - they* had l»cen u*rd to thr biiim^s ~ 
Another Vtgtl - a stout, ftunly prVi >, caU'-ti i}- f.' - 

ChriiL ‘ ,~-jf 

than ■ • ■ • : • — 

pick-3 ■ .■ '* ' ■ 
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beautiful ciimson ami i;(>Ul - tlic vwl, t-iim; iu one fa' hlou, 
some in another; hut Vaknlwc and juc.tiy A/<:v tw;!: tlicir 
departure together in one of the pictticr.t iilvery twilight:, a. 
Lover’s Day could wisli to set in.. 

First published Afornin'; C/ireniV/r, January i, and re- 
printed i\r. an Fiia essay in the Louden in the !.r.riic 

month. 


Driam Childten - A Rnak 

Children love to listen to stories about their elder.;, when 
they were children; to stretch their imagination to llte con- 
ception of a traditionary grcat-tinrlc, or gr.andamc, whoris 
they never saw. It was iu this spirit that my little ones cirpt 
abotit me the other evening to he.ar abotit their great- 
grandmother Field, who lived in a great house in Isorfoll; 
(a hundred timc.s bigger than that in which they and pajta 
lived) which had been the scone - so at least it was generally 
believed in that part of the country’ - of the tragde incidents 
which they had lately become familiar with from the ballad 
of the ‘Children in the ^Vood’. Certain it is that the whole 
story of the children and their cruel uncle was to be seen 
fairly cars'cd out in wood upon the chimney-piccc of the 
great hall, the whole story down to the Robin Iledbrc.asts; 
till a foolish rich person pulled it down to set uj) a marble 
one of modem inv’cntion in its stead, with no stoi-y upon it. 
Here Alice put out one of her dear mother’s looks, too 
tender to be called upbraiding. Then 1 went on to .say, Jiorv 
religious and how good their great-grandmother Field rvas, 
how beloved and respected by everybody, though she rva.s 
not indeed the mistress of this great house, but had only the 
charge of it (and yet in some respects she might be s.a'id to 
be the mistress of it too) committed to her by the owner, 
who preferred living in a newer and more fashionable mam- 
sion which he had purchased somewhere in the adjoining 
county ; but still she lived in it in a manner .as if it had been 
her own, and kept up tlic dignity of the great house in a 
sort rvhilc she lived, which afterwards came to decay’, and 
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indecti’- And then I told how, when she came to die, her 
funeral was aticnded by a concourse of all the poor, and 
some of the gentry too, of the neighbourhood for many 
miles round, to show their respect for her memory, because 
she Jiad been such a good and religious woman, so good 
indeed that she knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a 

great part of** •’ — 

her hands. 1 
their great-j 

youth she was esteemed the best dancer - here Alice’s little 


bowed her down Mth pain; but it could never bend her 
good spirits, or make them stoop, but they \scn still up- 
right, because she was so good and religious. Tlien I told 
how she was used to sleep by herself in a lone cliamber of the 


used to be, though in those da^’s J had my maid to sleep 
with m«t, because I was never half so good or religious as 


great house in the holjdays, where I in particular used to 
spend many hours by myself, in gazing upon the old busts 
of the twelve Casai's, tliat had been Emperors of Rome, till 
the old marble heads would seem to live again, or I to be 
turned into marble wiUi them; how I never could be tired 
with roaming about that huge mansion, with its vast empty 
rooms, with their worn-out hangings, fluttering tapy ' 
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Hid carved oaken panels, ivith the gilding almost rubbed 
)ut - sometimes in the spacious old-fashioned gardens 
.vhicli I had almost to myself, unless when now and then a 
lohtary gardening man would cross me - and how the 
lectarines and peaches hung upon the walls, without my 
jver offering to pluck them, because they were forbidden 
'ruit, unless now and then, — and because I had more plea- 
sure in strolling about among the old melancholy-looking 
yew-trees, or the firs, and picking up the red berries, and 
the fir-apples, which were good for nothipg but to look at 
- or in lying about upon the fresh grass with all the fine 
garden smells around me - or basking in the orangery, till 
I could almost fancy myself ripening too along with the 
oranges and the limes in that grateful warmth — or in 
watching the dace that darted to and fro in the fish-pond, 
at the bottom of the garden, with here and there a great 
sulky pike hanging midway down the water in silent state, 
as if it mocked at their impertinent friskings, - I had more 
pleasure in these busy-idle diversions than in all the sweet, 
flavours of peaches, nectarines, oranges, and sucli-like com- 
mon baits of children. Here John slyly deposited baclt upon 
the plate a bunch of grapes, which, not unobserved by 
Alice, he had meditated dividing with her, and both seemed 
willing to relinquish them for the present as irrelevant. 
Then, in somewhat a more heightened tone, I told how, 
though their great-grandmother Field loved all her grand- 
children, yet in an especial manner she might be said to 
love their uncle, John L[amb], because he was so handsome 
and spirited a youth, and a king to the rest of us ; and, in- 
stead of moping about in solitary corners, like some of us, 
lie would mount the most mettlesome horse he could get, 
when but an imp no bigger than themselves, and make it 
carry him half over the county in a morning, and join the 
hunters when there were any out - and yet he loved the old 
great house and gardens too, but had too much spirit to be 
always pent up within their boundaries — and how their 
uncle grew up to man’s estate as brave as he was handsome, 
to the admiration of everybody, but of their great-grand- 
mother Field most especially ; and how he used to carry me 
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upon his back when I w-as a lamc-footed boy - for he was a 
good bjt oJdcr than me - many a mile v^^hen I could not 
walk for pain ; and how in afterlife he became lamc-footed 
too, and I did not alwaj-s (I lear) make allowances enough 
for liirn when he was impatient and in pain, nor remember 
suflidcntly how considerate he had been to me when I was 
lamc-footed; and how when he died, though he had not 
been dead an hour, it seemed as if he had died a great while 
ago, such a distance there is bcomt life and death, and 
how I bore Ins death hs I thought pretty well at first, but 
aftcns'ards it haunted and haunted me ; and though I did 
not cry or take it to heart as some do, and as I think he ^vould 
have done if I had died, yet I missed him all day long, 
and knew not till then how much I liad lo\cd him. I 
missed lus kindness, and I missed lus crossness, and nislied 
him to be alisc again, to be quarrelling with l»m (for we 
quarrelled sometimes), rather than not have him again, 
and was ns uneasy without him, as he, their poor uncle, 
must have been when the doctor took off his limb. - Here 
the children fell a-cr>*ing, and asked if their little mourning 
which tliey had on was not for unde John, and they looked 
up, and prajed me not to go on about their unde, but to 
tell them some stories about thdr pretty dead mother. 
Then I tohl how for seven long >cars, in hope sometimes. 


soul of the first Alice looked'out at her eyes with such a 
reality of rc-prcsentmcnf, that I became in doubt which of 
them stood there before me, or whose that bright hair v\ as ; 
and wliilc I stood gazing, bolli the children gradually 
grew fainter to my view, receding, and still receding, till 
nothing at last but two mournful features were seen in the 
ultennost distance, winch, without speech, strangdy im- 
pressed upon me tlic cficcts of speech: ‘We arc not of Alice, 
nor of thee, nor arc we children at all. The children of ^cc 
call Bartrum fatlier. We are notliing; less than notlung,^ 
and dreams. We arc only what might have bccn,‘and 




PART V. 


I.RITICAL AND ANTT - CR ITIC AL ‘ 


‘ There IS aspirit in Mr Lamb's produc* 
UonSt which is in Itself so anti-cnlUal, 
and tends so much to reconcile us to 
all that is to the world* (hai the eiTect 
is almost neutralising to everything 
hut complacency and a queer admira* 
tion- his ^cry criticisms dnelly tend 
to overthrow the critical spirit.' Leigh 
Hunt. Tht' Etaminer, March iCig* 
(Reviewing Lamb's tt'orU, l8i8). 




THn FRONT ROW OF TIJR p/7’ 


Mj I-lrst Plaj 

At the north end of Cross-court ilierc >'ct stands n portal 
of some architectural prclertsioiM, though reduced to hum- 
ble use, scA'injj at present for an entrance to a printhifr. 
ofilce. Tills old door-way, if you are >oun?, reader, you 
may not know ss-as the identical pit entrance to old Drury 
- Garrick’s Drury - all of it that is f never pass it 
v^itllOut shaking some forty yean fnm ofT niy shoulders 
recurring to the evening when I pj«ed U)rough it to 
tr^frstplaj, Tlic afternoon had hers net, and Uie cor 
of our going {the elder folks and C"«tlO "Its, that tj, 
should cease. Wjtli what 3 beati-? heart did J waic} 
the ivindow the puddles, frota d-sdlln^ of uhlch 
taught to prognosticate the frsiaifon! I seem 
rnemljcr the last jourt. and s*itlj uhiVh t - 
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charge. From either of these connections it.mtiy he inferred 
that my godfatiicr could command an order for the then 
Dnir)'-lane theatre at pleasure - and, indeed, a pretty 
liberal issue of those cheap billets, in Brinsley’s ea.sy auto- 
graph, I have heard him say, was the sole remuneration 
which he had received for many years’ nightly illumination 
of the orchestra and various avenues of that theatre - and 
he was content it should be so. Tlic honour of Shcridan’.s 
familiarity - or supposed familiarity - was better to my 
godfather than money. 

F. w.as the most gentlemanly of oilmen; grandiloquent, 
yet courteous. His delivery of the commonest matters of fact 
was Ciceronian. He had two Latin words almost constantly 
in his mouth {how odd sounds Latin from an oilman’s lips!), 
which my better knowledge since has enabled me to correct. 
In strict pronunciation they should have been sounded vice 
versd - but in those young years tlicy impressed me svith 
more awe than they would now do, read aright from Seneca 
orVarro-in liis own peculiar pronunciation, monosyllabic- 
ally elaborated, or Anglicized, into something like rerse 
verse. By an imposing manner, and the help of these distorted 
syllables, he dinibcd (but that was little) to the highest 
parochial honours rvhich St Andrew’s has to bestow. 

He is dead - and thus mucli I thought due to his memory, 
both for my first orders (little wondrous talismans! — slight 
keys, and insignificant to outward sight, but opening to 
me more than Arabian paradises!) and, moreover, that by 
his testamentary beneficence I came into possession of the 
only landed property which I could ever call my own - 
situate near the road-rvay village of pleasant Puckeridge, in 
Hertfordshire. When I journeyed down to take possession, 
and planted foot on my own ground, the stately habits of 
the donor descended upon me, and I strode (shall I confess 
tire vanity?) with larger paces over my allotment of tlirec- 
quarters of an acre, with its commodious mansion in the 
midst, with the feeling of an English freeholder that all 
betwiJvt sky and centre was my own. The estate has passed 
into more prudent hands, and notliing but an agrarian can 
restore it. 
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- but between tlial and an inner door in shelter - O when 
shall I be such an expectant again! - svith the cry of non- 
parcUsj an indispensable play-house accompaniment in 
those days. As near as I can recollect, the fashionable pro- 
nunciation of the dieatn'cal fruitcresses then was, ‘Chase 
some oranges, diase some numpamls, chase a bill of the 
play’; - chase pro chusc. But when we got in, and I beheld 
the green curtain that veiled a heaven to ray imagination, 
which was soon to be disdosed - the breathless Anticipations 
I endured 1 1 had seen something like it in the plate prefixed 
to Tmltu and Cresdda, in Rowe’s Shakspcarc - the tent 
scene tvith Diomede - and a sight of that, plate can always 
bring back in a measure the feeling of that evening. - The 
boNes at that lime, fuU of well-dressed women of quality, 

r"‘ -•* 


. .'I..,,.. ....u:- 


Aurorasl* Once the bell sounded. It was to ring out yet 
once again - and, incapable of the antidpation, I reposed 
ray shut eyes in a sort of resignation upon the maternal 
lap. It rang tlic second time. The curtain drew up - I was 
not past d-x years old, and the play was Artaxerxeil 
I had dabbled a httle in the Unamal Htsloty - the ancient 
part of it - and hrtc was the court of Persia. - It was being 
admitted to a sight of the past. I took no proper interest in 
the action going oii, for I understood not its import - but I 
heard the word D-trius^ and I was in the midst of Daniel, 
All feeling was absorbed in vision. Gorgeous vests, gardens, 

nrin,...*...* w. » , , . 1 . T 


a\%c-sirucK, and believed those significations to be some- 
thing more llwn elemental firw. It was all enchantment 
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and a dream. No such pleasure has since visited me but in 
dreams. - Harlequin’s invasion followed ; where, I remem- 
ber, the transformation of the magistrates into reverend 
beldams seemed to me a piece of grave historic justice, and 
the tailor carrying his own head to be as sober a verity as 
the legend of St Denys. 

The next play to which I was taken was the Lady of the 
JSdanor, of which, with the exception of some scenery, very 
faint traces are left in my memory. It was followed by a 
pantomime, called Lurds Ghost - a satiric touch, I apprehend, 
upon Rich, not long rince dead - but to my apprehension' 
(too sincere for satire), Lun was as remote a piece of an- 
tiquity as Lud — the father of a line of Harlequins — transr 
mitting his dagger of lath (the wooden sceptre) through 
countless ages. I saw the primeval Motley come from his 
silent tomb in a ghastly vest of white patchwork, like the 
apparition of a dead rainbow. So Haidequins (thought I) 
look when they arc dead. 

My third play followed in quick succession. It was the 
Way of the World. I think I must have sat at it as grave as a 
judge; for I remember the hysteric affectations of good 
Lady Wishfort affected me like some solemn tragic passion. 
Robinson Crusoe followed ; in which Crusoe, man Friday, and 
the parrot, were as good and authentic as in the stoiyL - 
The clownery and pantaloonery of these pantomimes have 
clean passed out of my head. I believe, I no more laughed 
at them, than at the same age I should have been disposed 
to laugh at the grotesque Gothic heads (seeming to me then 
replete with devout meaning) that gape and grin, in stone 
around the inside of the old Round Church (my church) 
of the Templars. 

I saw these plays in the season 1781-2, when I was from 
six to seven years old. After the intervention of six or seven 
other years (for at school all play-going was inhibited) I 
again entered the doors of a theatre. That old Artaxerxes 
evening had never done ringing in my fancy. I expected 
the same feelings to come again with the same occasion. 
But we differ from ourselves less at sixty and sixteen, than 
the latter does from six. In that interval what had I 
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jot lost! At the first period I knc%v nothing, understood 
jothing, discriminated noililng. I felt all, loved all, won- 
Icrcd all - 

IV'as nourished, I could not tell how— 

; had left the temple a devotee, and tvas returned a rational- 
st. The same things were there materially ; but the emblem, 
he reference, was gone! — The green curtain was no longer 
i veil, dra\\*n between two worlds, the unfolding of which 
vas to bring back past ages, to present a ‘royal ghost', - 
ml a certain quantity of green baize, which was to separate 
he audience for a given time from certain of their fcllojv- 
nen who svere to come forward and pretend those parts, 
rhe liglits - the orchestra lights - came up a clumsy 
uachincry. The first ring, and the second nng, was now 
3ut a tn^ of the prompter’s bell - which had been, like 
he note of the cuckoo, a pliantom of a voice, no hand seen 
)r guessed at which mimstered to its warning. The actors 
vere men and women painted. I thought,thc fault was m 
hem; but it was in myself, and the alteration which those 
nany centuries - of six short twelvemonths - had wrought 

. « , . .. r-.. ,U... tU. nr»u.% 


iftcr enabled to enter upon the first appearance to me ol 
virs Siddons in Isabella. Comparison and retrospection soon 
deldcd to the present attraction of the scene; and tlie 
hcatre became to me, upon a new stock, the most delightful 
3f recreations. 

Elia 

London Mogazine, December i8zr. 


To William Wordsworth 

December uth, 1806- 

Mary’s love to all of you — 1 wouldn’t let her w 
Dear IVordsworth, - Afr 11. came out last * 
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failed. I had many fears; the subject was not substantial 
enough. John Bull must have solider fare than a letter. 
Wc are pretty stout about it; have had plenty of condoling 
friends; but, after all, we had rather it should have suc- 
ceeded. You will see the prologue in most of the morning 
papers. It was received -with such shouts as I never ndt- 
nessed to a prologue. It was attempted to be encored. How 
hard ! - a thing I did merely as a task, because it was wanted, 
and set no great store by; and Mr H.H The number of 
friends we had in the house - my brother and I being in 
public offices, &c. - was astonishing, but they yielded at 
length to a few hisses. 

A hundred hisses ! (Damn the word, I write it like kisses 
- how different!) - a hundred hisses outw'eigh a thousand 
claps. The former come more directly from the heart. 
Well ’tis withdrawn, and there is an end. 

' Better luck to us. 

G. Lamb. 

P.S. Pray, when any' of you wite to the Clarksons, give 
our kind loves, and say we shall not be able to come and 
see them at Christmas, as I shall have but a day or two, 
and tell them we bear our mortification pretty well. 


0 ?t the Custom of Hissing at the Theatres 
(With some account of a Club of Damned Authors) 

Mr. Reflector, - I am one of those persons whom the world 
has thought proper to designate by the title of Damned 
Authors. In that memorable season of dramatic failures, 
1806-7, in which no fewer, I think, than two tragedies, four 
comedies, one opera, and three farces suffered at Drury 
Lane Theatre, I ^vas found guilty of constructing an after- 
piece, and was damned. 

Against the decision of the public in such instances there 
can be no appeal. The Clerk of Chatham might as well have 
protested against the decision of Cade and his followers, who 
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^vcrc llicn the puUi:. LiLe him, I was condemned because I 
could uritc. 

Not but it did appear to some of us that the measures of 
the popular tribunal at that period savoured a little of 
hanhness and of the surraravjus. Tlic public mouth was early 
Cq the season fleshed upon the ‘Vindictive Man’, and some 
picc'» • * • : - ’ I* ! ■*'’ ’ *’ '• 

dcr • . • 

‘Sir, ■ ■ • 

Still less am f disposed to inquire into the reason of the 
coinparathe lenity, on the other hand, with which some 
pieces were treated, which to indifferent judjes seemed at 
least as much desen ing of wndemnation as some of those 
which met with it. 1 am svllHng to put a favourable con- 
stniciion upon the vota that s'.ere given against us. I 
believe that there was no bribery or designed partithty in 
the ease; only ‘our nonsense did not happen lo suit their 
oonsense'; tliat was all. 

But against liie msntter in which the public on these 
occasions tldnk fit to deliver ihclr disapprobation, I must 
and ever will protest. ^ ^ » j • 


fallen greatness, let it recover itsdl when it can lor me , let 
it lift up its towenng head once more, and take in poor 


waters’ or that which Don Quixote heard from the fullmc- 
mills, or that wilder combination of devilish sounds 
St Anthony listened m to the wilderness. 

O Mr Reflector' is it not a pity that the swe< t h 

, • . ^vtlh tnsingM 


a Braham rouses us, in a siren Catalam charms^ 
vales us, - that the muacal, expressive human - 
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l)(j converted into ;i iiv;d of (he noises of hiliy grrsc nntl 
ii r.-Uionnl venomous snakes? 

1 never shail forfjet. the sounds on my nirjil. I never hefore, 
dial time fully fell tlie reception which the Author of all ill, 
in the ‘Paradise Lost’, meets with front the critics in the 
/lit, at the final close of his ‘Trnt;edy upon the Human 
Race,’ - though that, alas! met with too tniieh success ; - 

— From innumr.rahlc tongucr. 

A dismal univcrynl hht, the sound 
Of public scorn. Dreadful was the din 
Of /n'jsin.C through the hall, tliiel: swarming nosv 
\Vith complicated inonslci-s, hracl and tail, 

Scorpion and asp, and Amj)hi*.hacna dire, 

Cerastes horned, Ilydriis, and Flops drear, 

And Dipaa.s. 

For hnll substitute theatre, and you have the vcr>’ image of 
W'hal lakc.s place at what is ralhal tlie danmation of a piece.. - 
and properly so calletl ; for here you see its tsrigin jslaiitly, 
whence the custom wa.s derived, and what the fust piece 
was that so suffered. After this, none eau doultl the jiro- 
pricty of the appellation. 

But, sir, as to the justice of he.stowing swell npjialling, 
thcart-withcring dcmmciaiions of the popular obloquy upon 
he venial mistake of a poor autlior, who thonglit to please 
us in the act of filling bis pockets, - for the .sum of his de- 
merits amount.s to no more than that, - it does, I own, 
seem to me a species of retributive justice, far loo severe for 
the oflencc. A culprit in the pillory (bate the eggs) meets 
with no severer cxprohalion. 

Indeed, I have often wondered that some modest critic 
has not .proposed that there should he a wooden machine 
to that effect erected in some convenient part of the pro- 
scenium, which an unsucccssrul .author should be required 
to mount, and stand his hour, exposed to the apples and 
oranges of the pit. Tliis amende lionnrahle would well suit 
with the meanness of some authors, ^s•ho, in tlicir prologues, 
fairly prostrate their skulls to the audience, and seem to 
invite a pelting. 
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Or why should ll\ty not have their pens publicly broke 
over Ihrir heads, as d>c worcb ofreereant knights in old 
times were, and an oath admirmterttl to them ihat they 
should ne\’cr svritc again? 

Seriously, Aftistfurs the p 2 ihbt, lliis outrageous way >vhicii 
yovi have got of expressing your displeasure U too much for 
it'^’ occasion. When I ivas deafening under the effects of it, 
; ' ‘ moral turpitude 

• • me seemed to feel 

the oueiite • « something which 

public interest and private feelings alike called upon him, 
in the stTODSf:si possible manner, to stigmatize with 
inf 

*' "■ took 

. • of an 

author's work. 'I hey vtcu. « .... • ition. 

T)je>’ left the/ma and the ptytiki/hm, die axe and the rods, 
to great oITcndcfs; for these minor, and (if I may so term 
them) extra^moral offences, (he bent (hu^h was considered 
.as a sufficient sjgn of disapprobation, - rfrttrs jJoffterm; as 
the pretud thumb, premrrt poUiem, was a m.Tfk of approving. 

And reall)’ there seems lo have been a sort of fitness in 
iliis mctliod, a correspondency of sign in the punishment 
lo the offence. For as (he action of svnting is perfonned by 
bending the timml) fons-ard, die retroversion or bending 
back of that joint did not inaptly point to the opptMite of 
that action; implying that it was the will of the audience 
that the author sliouid UfTile ne more a much more sigpiifi- 
carit as well as more humane lyay of expressing that desire 
than our custom of hissing, which is altogether senscics? 
.and indefensible Nor do we find diat the Roman audienco 
• ' " tlus lemty, of any tittle of that 

• ’ - ‘hem- 

. .. idates 

: they 


S'Yvn to have had me 
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irnsovrd Ansn t\f\y juiA'ilt-Itty »>{ 5i '-.y'’ !> 

juo't fiili! r ht'nJii'-' ; f'<r ih'* imti'.if rr, •? :■ t’ -i 

FOinrlhin'.'. vt'iy Ul;f it tix';. pi:!''' fit t^'' <•! t!i^ * 

cxUilnti d \\nt', priipft'ly 'pc.iVit <' :.;p’ ‘ t !; •' 

jmiilir. 'J hr {Uliilic v. intr thr;i;, t'l’' ;• !>;n.>Uii' ri I:;' m ; 

niui prrciim. r,'? !i;v (.hv-il '.-.ti;! ’.fi-y v-sr, .. 

t'ACrpl rdtiii" (>!’:•. h'd.rr v. ;,!■ ii i< t*. t,; ;j 

were fliUii'i'.' '• by fi ilt.'.ni.uir ■ At'r; '1,;^ 

tpcciturii ri( w'hr.t th*" puhtit < ■''■ti ihi' !i'i i:- !? ' 

.n iilltr r'ntr in (('iitlriiif.ii’.i; whr.t tithr!-: tf-- i-i:' it. 

A'- the rlripti 'i tii' iii.’h.pitAiu y v/ty ir. p - .'.■■> i- 
t'.T. they li.'ivr iniijr !■! I--' <:>!' tiir Oi'l S'-!)'-!-? *!)•'- 


tltn' 

r <• 






liiv.r) in tiirir r‘'';np' isif.ii, 1 li.-’.vr 

•elf with nn.-lV'iiP tin*. n!;'.ny-!:''.;tiri! tiwlr 
ilrrlf ilir jvni.iif, irnn the <<i:npi’;!’‘!it jsui' ' ! '•••hi' i! i! 
'ct'jnpUc.Mrtl, lirr'.t! ;n’.<l srhl', f-risir isrv n'.ruiv v.-.ti 'T: 


Vii.h, ii I li!'. 


I'f thr. MKihe i.ind it r.n'. afinni. 

I'lc.t, llirtr i’. (hr r I'r.ylltl. S'-.n'.f, ‘1 hi" 1 - t'nai p*:;:’ n’, 

tin,* .itnliloiy wln.i arc a’lv.ay*. thr in.-.jnTijy at tiarnn.s!!- :. , 
1)111 who, h.nvinf; n'> riiiic.'.l vrc.i'in in th<-fn--;‘.r- tu 
them on, stay till they hear oih.'-rr. hi-s an'l th’-n in 
for company. 

The iSItrii H'cjri is a r])'" 0 '-', very nr.aly ai!i''t:l to t’nr fn;-- 
poinn- Some natiiralisf: h.avr donhsrti t'. h'-!i;'-r they are no; 
llic same. 

7’/y RctilfsrrJ.f, - 'nurr are ymir oLuit-p-rijn': i.tU.lny 
rritlcs, - the imjirrtinent pniiir'. of if.r pit. - \vh') v. iH ore 
p'lvc a phain man h-avr to cnjc>y an rvrniny’t' rmrrt.timn' :-.;, 
Iml, with thrir fiothy jarptm and ince't.ant findinr: (>! f.'.uh’., 
either drown his plraMiic quite, or fncr him, in hit on. .n 
defence, to Join in thrir elamorom cennir'-. 'Iln- a.ho.i*.-; 
oripinnirs with thrsr. When this creature rpnit!-.;; hi-. r.a'.'A, 
you would thini; front the noise it m:d.'-n tiwir w.t-. ton;':- 
thing in it; hm you h.avc only to examine ti:e in'truni'nt 

[i Covent Garden Tiic.airc w.as Lurm down in On the 
opening of the new thc.airc in iCop, t'ne .aedicm e rioted for 'Old 
rWees’.] 
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from ^vhich the noise proceeds, and y-ou %vill find it t^’pical 
of a critic's tongue, - a shallow membrane, empty, voluble, 
and seated in the most contemptible part of the creature’s 
bcxlj'. 

The Whlpsteskt. - This is he that lashes the poor author 
the neat day in the nnv^papen. 

The DeaJ Adder, or Surda Echidna of linnacus. — Under 
this head may be classed all that portion of the spectators 
(for audience they properly are not), who, not finding the 
first act of a piece anstver to thdr preconcei^'ed notions of 
svltat a first act should be. Idee Obstinate in John Bunyan, 
positively thrust their fingers in their ears, that they may 
not hear a svord of what is coming, though perhaps the 
very nest act may be composed in a st)le as different as 
possible, and be imticn quite to their envn tastes. These 
adders refuse to hear the voice of the charmer, became the 

• > go through 

z • es are com* 

mon to them all. They are creatures ot remarkably cold 
digestions, and chiefly haunt pHt and lo\'ir grounds 

I proceed >rith more pleasure to give you an account of 
a club to which I haw the honour to belong. There are 
htiTtcen of us, who arc all authors that have been once in 
our lives what is called danaud. We meet on the anniversary 
of our rcspcctiw nights, and mate ouisdve merry at *e 
expense of the public. The chief tenets which distinguish 
our society, and which e^vry man among us is bound to 
hold for gospel, are - 

That tlie public or mob, in all ages, haw been a set of 
blind, deafi obstinate, senseless, illiterate savages. Thar no 
man of genius, in his senses* would be ambitious of pleasmg 
such a capricious, ungrateful nibble- That the only legitim- 
ate end of writing for them is to pick their pockets, and that 
Coiling, SVC are at full liberty to vilify and abuse them as 
much as ever o^c think fit. 

That authors, by Uicir affected pretences to humibty. 
which they make use of as a cloak to insinuate their wn tings 
into the caUous senses of the mulUtude, obtuse to evcr%. 
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thing but the grossest flattery’, have by degrees made that 
great beast their master, as we may act submission to 
children till we arc obliged to practise it in earnest. TJiat 
autlioi-s arc and ought to be considered the masters and 
preceptors of the public, and not vice versa. That it was so 
in die days of Orpheus, Linus, and Musacus, and would lie 
so again if it were not that writers prove traitoi-s to them- 
selves. That, in particular, in the days of the first of those 
three great authors just mentioned, audiences appear to 
have been perfect models of what audiences should be ; for 
though, .along widi the trees and the rocks and the ■wild 
creatures which he drew after him to listen to his strains, 
some serpents doubtless came to hear his music, it docs not 
appear that any one among them ever lifted up a disscnIiciU 
voice. They knew what ivas due to authors in those d.ays. 
Now every’ stock and stone turns into a serpent and has a 
voice. 

That the terms ‘courteous re.adcr’ and ‘candid auditors’ 
as having given rise to a false notion in those to ivhom they 
were applied, as if they conferred upon them some right, 
which they cannot have, of exercising their judgements, ought 
to be utterly' banished and exploded. 

These are our distinguishing tenets. To keep up the 
memory of the cause in which we suffered, as the ancients 
sacrificed a goat, a supposed unhealthy animal, to Aescul- 
apius on our feast nights we cut up a goose, an animal 
typical of the popular voice, to the deities of Candour and 
Patient Hearing. A zealous member of the society once 
proposed that we should revive the obsolete luxury’ of the 
•viper-broth; but the stomachs of some of the company 
rising at the proposition, we lost the benefit of that highly 
salutai-y and antidotal dish. 

The privilege of admission to our club is strictly limited 
to such as have been fairly damned. A piece that has met 
■wth ever so little applause, that has but languished its 
night or two and then gone out, ^vill never entitle its author 
to a seat among us. An exception to our usual readiness in 
conferring this privilege is in the case of a \\’riter ^vho, 
having been once condemned, ^\Titcs again, and becomes 



*niamoai Sit,~» lo hf *'^’ ^‘^p/c dam 

damned .t,... . 


«Mrin-; . - utfcriy rchrt ^ 
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member Jack Bannister’s cowards. Could anything be more 
agreeable, more pleasant? We loved the rogues. How was 
this effected but by the exquisite art of tlic actor in a per- 
pe'tual sub-insinuation to us, the spectators, even in the 
extremity of the shaking lit, that he was not half such a 
coward as we took liim for? \Vc saw all the common symp- 
toms of the malady upon him; the quivering lip, Uic cower- 
ing knees, the teetli chattering; and could have sworn ‘lliat 
man was frightened’. But w'c forgot all the wliilc - or i:cpt 
it almost a secret to ourselves — that he never once lost his 
self-possession ; that he let out, by a thousand droll looks 
and gestures - meant at iis, and not at all supposed to be 
visible to his fellows in the scene, that his confidence in his 
own resources had never once -deserted him. Was this a 
genuine picture of a coward ; or not rather a likeness, which 
the clever artist , contrived to palm upon us instead of an 
original ; while we secretly connived at the delusion for the 
puipose of greater pleasure, than a more genuine counter-' 
feiting of the imbecility, helplessness, and utter self-deser- 
tion, wltich we know to be concomitants of cowardice in 
real life, could have given us? 

Why are misers so hateful in the world, and so endurable 
on the stage, but because tlic skilful actor, by a sort of 
subreference, rather than direct appeal to us, disarms the 
character of a great deal of its odiousness, by seeming to 
engage our compassion for the insecure tenure by which he 
holds his money-bags and parchments? By this subtle vent 
half of the hatcfulness of the character - tire self-closeness 
with which in real life it coils itself up from the sympathies 
of men - evaporates. The miser becomes sympatlictic ; i.c., 
is no genuine miser. Here again a diverting likeness is 
substituted for a very disagreeable reality. 

Spleen, irritability - tlic pitiable infirmities of old men, 
which produce only pain to behold in the realities, counter- 
feited upon a stage, divert not altogether for the comic 
appendages to them, but in part from an inner conviction 
that they are being acted before us; that a likeness only is 
going on, and not the thing itself. They please by being done 
under the life, or beside it ; not to the life. When Gattie acts 
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. - ^ -w, .. 1 • pleasant counter- ’ 

• ■ ' ■ ' without pressing 

Comedians, paradoxical as it may seem, mav Ik too 
natural. It i\as the case wjtli a late actor. Nothing could 
be more c.amcst or true than the manner of Afr Emery: 
this told excellently in his Tjke, and characters of a tragic 
cast. But when he carried the same rigid exclimvencss of 
attention to the stage business, and svilful blindness and 
obJ/fion of cs crything before (he curtain into his comedy, it 
produced a harsh and dissonant eflcct. He w.-i5 out of keep- 
ing with the rest of the tframaltt persona. Tlierc ivas a-s litdc 
link between him and them, as betsvLxt lurasclf and the 
audience. He svas a third estate - dry, repulsive, and un- 
social to all. Individually considered, his execution was 
masterly. But comedy is not this unbending thing; for lliis 
reason, tliat the same degree of credibility is not required 


inetT>* story. If v,c suspect the former of fabchood in any 
One little, we reject it allogcUicr. Our tears rcfuie to flow 


hind the scenes - taken into the interest ol the drama, 
welcomed as bystanders, however. There is something un- 
gracious in a comic actor holding himself aloof from all 
participation or concern with those who are come to be 
diverted by him. Macbeth must see the dagger, and no ear 
but his own be told of it; but an old fool in farce may think 
he sets something, and by consdous words and looks c-xpress 
it, as plainly as he can speak, to pit, box, and gallery.. When 
an impertinent in tragedy, an Osric, for instance, breaks 
in upon the serious passions of the scene, ive approve of 
the contempt with which he is treated. But when the plea- 
sant impertinent of comedy, in a piece purely laearit^ to 
give delight, and raise mirth out of whimsical perplexities,^ 
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wrrics the sUidioiir. man with taking up his leisure, or 
making Ihs house his Iiotne, the same sort of contempt ex- 
pressed (liowever rtaltiral} would destroy the balance of 
dcliglit in the spectators. To make tlie intrusion comic, the 
actor who play.s the annoyed man must a little desert 
nature; he must, in short, be thinking of the audience, and 
express only so much dissatisfaction and jx-evishness ns is 
consistent with tlic pleasure of comedy. In other words, liis 
pciplcxity must seem half put r)n. If he repel the intruder 
witii the sober set face of a man in earnest, and more 
especially if he deliver his e.xposttdaiions in a lone which 
in the world must necessarily jrrovoke a duel, his real-life 
manner will destroy the whimsical and purely dramatic 
existence of the other character (which to render it comic 
demands an antagonist comicality on the part of the cliarac- 
tcr opposed to it), and convert what was meant for mirth, 
rather than belief, into a downright piece of impertinence 
indeed, which would raise no diversion in us, but rather 
stir pain, to see innicted in earnest upon any worlliy person. 
A ver^' judicious actor (in most of his parts) seems to have 
fallen into an error of this sort in his playing with Mr 
IVrcnch in the farce of J'n( and Ea^y. 

Many instances would be tedious; thc.se may suflicc to 
show that comic acting at least docs not always demand 
from the performer that strict abstraction from all reference 
to an audience which is exacted of it; but that in some cases 
a sort of compromise may take place, and all the purposes of 
dramatic delight be attained by a judicious understanding, 
not too openly announced, between the ladies and gentle- 
men - on both sides of the curtain. 

Ei.ia. 


London Magazine, .\ugust 1O23. 


On the Artificial Comedy of the I^st Century 

The artificial Comedy, or Comedy of m, aimers, is guitc 
extinct on our stage. Congreve and Farquhar show their 
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heads once in se\en years only, to be exploded and put 
do\s n instantly. The times cannot bear them. Is it for a fe%v 
wild speeches, an' occasional licence of dialogue? I think 
not altogether. The business of their dramatic characters will 
not stand the moral test. We screw everything up to that. 
Idle gallantry in a fiction, a dream, the passing pageant of 
an evening, startles us in the same way as the alarming 
indications of profligacy in a son or ward in real life should 
startle a parent or guardian. VVe have no such middle 
emotions as dramatic interests left. We see a stage libertine 
playing his loose pranks of two hours’ duration, and of no 
after consequence, with the severe eyes which inspect real 
vices with their bearings upon two worlds \Vc arc specta- 
tors to a plot or intrigue (not reducible in life to the point of 
strict morality), and take it all for truth. We substitute a 
real for a dramatic person, and judge him accordingly. We 
try him in our courts, from which there is no appeal to the 
dramatis fersone, his peers. We have been spoiled with - not 
sentimental comedy - but a tyrant far more pernicious to 
our pleasures which has succe^cd to it, the exclusive and 
all-devouring drama of common life; where the moral 
point is everything; where, instead of the fictitious half- 
believed pfcrsonages of the stage (the phantoms of old 
comedy), we recogru're ourselves, our brothers, aunts, kins- 
folk, allies, patrons, enemies, - the same as in life, - with 
an interest in ivhat is going on so hearty and substantial, 
that we cannot afford our moral judgment, in its deepest 
and most vital results, to compromise or slumber for a 
moment. VMiat is there transacting, by no modification is 
made to affect us in any other manner than the same c\eiii- 
oi characters would do in our relationships of life. W'e c.nrrv 
our fireside concerns ro Ihe llieatre with ms. We do not - ’ 
thither like our ancestors, to escape from the presstirr - 
reality, so much as to confirm our experience of it , to r-j'- 
assurance double, and take a bond .of fate. We mu-' • 
our toilsome lives trvice over, as it was the mourniu '* 
lege of Uljsscs to descend twice to the shades t 
neutral ground of character, which stood between 
\iitue; or which in fact was indifferent to ncitfcr 
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neither properly was called in question ; that happy breath- 
ing-place from the burthen of a perpetual moral question- 
ing - the sanctuary and quiet Alsatia of limited casuistry - 
is broken up and disfranchised, as injurious to the interests 
of society. The privileges of the place are taken away by 
law. Wc dare not dally with images, or names, of wrong. 
We bark like foolish dogs at shadows. Wc dread infection 
from the scenic representation of disorder, and fear a paint- 
ed pustule. In our anxiety that our morality should not take 
cold, we wrap it up in a great blanket surtout of precaution 
against the breeze and sunshine. 

I confess for myself that (with no great delinquencies to 
answer for) I am glad for a season to take an airing beyond 
the diocese of the strict conscience, - not to live always in 
tlie precincts of the law courts, - but now and then, for a 
dream- while or so, to imagine a world with no meddling 
restrictions - to get into recesses, whither the hunter cannot 
follow me - 

Secret shades 

Of woody Ida’s inmost grove. 

While yet there was no fear of Jove. 

I come back to my cage and my restraint the fresher and 
more healthy for it. I wear my shackles more contentedly 
for having respired the breath of an imaginarj' freedom. I 
do not know how it is with others, but I feel the better 
always for the perusal of one of Congreve’s - nay, why 
should I not add even of Wycherley’s - comedies. I am the 
gayer at least for it; and I could never connect those sports 
of a witty fancy in any shape with any result to be drawn 
from them to imitation in real life. They arc a world of 
themselves almost as much as fairy land. Take one of their 
characters, male or female (with few exceptions they arc 
alike), and place it in a modern play, and my virtuous 
indignation shall rise against the profligate wretch as warm- 
ly as the Gatos of the pit could desire; because in a modern 
play l am to judge of the right and the wrong. The standard 
of police is the measure of political justice. The atmosphere 
will blight it; it cannot live here. It has got into a moral 
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world, where it has no business, from which it must needs 
fell headlong ; as dizzy, and incapable of making a stand, as 
a Swedenborgian bad spirit that has wandered unawares 
into the sphere of one of his Good Men, or Angels But in its 
own world do we feel the creature is so very bad? - The 
Fainalls and the Mirabels, the Dorimanls and the Lady 
Toucinvoods, in their own sphere, do not offend my moral 
sensej in fact, they do not appeal to it at all. Tlicy seem 
engaged in their proper element. They break through no 
J.iws or conscientious restraints. Tlicy know of none. They 
base got out of Christendom into the land - what shall I 
call it? — of cuckoldry — the Utopia of gallantry, where 
pleasure is duty, and the manners perfect freedom. It is 
altogctlicr a speculative scene of things, which has no 
rcfciencc whatever to the world that is. No good person 
can be justly offended as a spectator, because no good 
person suffers on the «ugc. Judged morally, every charae* 
ter in these plays - the few exceptions only are mistakes - is 
alike essentially s'ain and svorthless. The great art of Con- 
grew is 'especially shown in thb, that he lias entirely ex- 
cluded from his scenes - some little generosities in the part 
of Angelica perhaps excepted - not only anything like a 
feuhltss cliaractcr, but any pretensions to goodness or good 
feelings whatsoever. WTiethcr he did this designedly, or 
instinctively, the cfTect is as happy as the design (if desigri) 
was bold. I used to wonder at the strange power wliich his 
IVaj,’ of the World in panicular posscssa of interesting you all 
along in the punuils of cliaractcrs, for whom you absolutely 
care nothing — for you neither hate nor love his personages — 
and I think it is owing to this very indifference for any, that 
you endure the whole. He lias spread a privation of moral 
hght, I svill call it, rather than by the ugly name of palpable 
darkness, over his creations; and his shadows flit before you 
without distinction or preference Had he introduced a 
cliaractcr, a single gush of moral feeling, a revulsion of the 
judgment to actual hfe and actual duties, the impertinent 
Goshen would have only hgUted to the djscovciy of deform- 
ities, wliich now are none, because we lliink jhem none. 

Translated into real life, the characters of his, and his 
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friend Wycherley’s dramas, arc profligates and strumpets, 
- the business of their brief existence, the undivided pursuit 
of lawless gallantry. No otlrer spring of action, or, possible 
motive of conduct, is recognized; principles which, univer- 
sally acted upon, must reduce this frame of things to a chaos. 
But we do them wrong in so translating them. No sueh 
effects arc produced, in iheir world. Whcii we are among 
them, we are amongst a chaotic people. We are not to judge 
them by our usages. No reverend institutions are insulted 
by their proceedings - for they have none among them. No 
peace of families is violated — for no family ties exist among 
them. No purity of the marriage bed is stained - for none is 
supposed to have a being. No deep affections arc disquieted, 
no holy wedlock bands are snapped asunder - for affection’s 
depth and wedded faith are not of the growth of that soil. 
There is neither right nor wrong, - gratitude or its opposite, 
- claim or duty, - paternity or sonship. Of what conse- 
quence is it to Virtue, or how is she at all concerned about 
it, whether Sir Simon or Dapperwit steal away Miss Martha ; 
or who is the father of Lord Froth’s or Sir Paul Pliant’s 
children? 

The whole is a passing pageant, where we should sit as 
unconcerned at the issues, for life or death, as at the battle 
of the frogs and mice. But, like Don Quixote, we take pari 
against the' puppets, and quite- as impertinently. We dare 
not contemplate an Adantis, a scheme, out of which oui 
coxcombical moral sense is for a little transitory ease ex- 
cluded. We have not the courage to imagine a state o: 
things for which tliere is neither reward nor punishment 
We cling to the painful necessities of shame and blame 
We would indict our very dreams. 

Amidst the- mortifying circumstances attendant upor 
growing old, it is something to have seen the School Jo, 
Scandal in its glory. This comedy grew out of Congreve anc 
Wycherley, but gathered some alloys of the sentimenta 
comedy which followed theirs. It is impossible that it shoulc 
be now acUd, though it continues, at long intervals, to hi 
announced in the bills. Its hero, when Palmer played it a 
least, was Joseph Surface. When I remember the gay bold- 
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ness, ihe graceful solemn plaiuibility, the measured step, 
the insinuating voice - to express it in a word - the down- 
right acted villany of the part, so different from the pressuie 
of conscious actual svickedness, - the h>-pocritical assump- 
tfon of hypocrisy, - which made Jack $0 deservedly a 
favourite in that character, I must needs conclude the 
present generation of playgoers more virtuous than m>-sclf, 
or more dense. I freely confess that he divided the palm 
Hith me with his belter brother; that, in fact, I liked him 
quite as v,-ell. Not but there arc passages, - like that, for 
instance, where Joseph b made to refuse a pittance to a 
poor relation, - incongruities which Sheridan was forced 
upon by the attempt to join the artificial with the senti- 
mental comedy, cither ofwhicli must destroy die other ~ 
but over these obstructions Jack’s manner floated Iiim so 
lightly, that a refusal from him no more shocked you, than 
the easy compliance of Charles ga\e you in reality any 
pleasure ; s ou got o\ cr the paltry question as quickly as you 


S'* Inch you might have received from the contrast, supposing 
them real, between the two brothers. You did not believe 
in Joscpli with the s.-imc faith with winch you believed m 
Ciiarlcs. Tlic latter was a pleasant reality, the former a no 
less pleasant poetical foil <0 it. Tttc comedy, I have said, is 
incongruous; a mixture of Congrew with sentimental in- 
comp.itibilitics ; the gaiety upon the whole is buoyant ; but 
it required the consummate art of Palmer to reconcile the 
discordant elements. 

' A nlavcr with Tack’s talents, if we had one now, would 


cue from his spectators, who would c-xpcct a bau man aiiu 
a good man as rigidly opposed to each other as the death- 
j •- .1 „ which I 

ws of my 
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memoiy - (an exhibition as venerable as the adjacent 
cathedra], and almost coeval) of the bad and good man at 
the hour of death; where' the ghastly apprehensions of the 
former, - and truly the grim phantom with his reality of a 
toasting-fork is not to be despised, - so finely contrast with 
the meek complacent kissing of the rod, - taking it in like 
honey and butter, - with which the latter submits to the 
scythe of the gentle bleeder. Time, who wields his lancet 
with the apprehensive finger of a popular young ladies’ 
surgeon. What flesh, like lotdng grass, would not covet to 
meet half-way the stroke of such a delicate mower? - John 
Palmer was twice an actor in tliis exquisite part. He was 
playing to you all the while that he was playing upon Sir 
Peter and his lady. You had the first intimation of a senti- 
ment before it was on liis lips. His altered voice was meant 
to you, and you were to suppose that his fictitious co- 
flutterers on the stage jDerceived nothing at all of it. Wliat 
was it to you if that half reality, the husband, was over- 
reached by the puppetry - or the thin thing (Lady Teazle’s 
reputation) was persuaded it was dying of a plethory? 
The fortunes of Othello and Desdemona were not concerned 
in it. Poor Jack has passed from the stage in good time, 
that he did not live to tliis our age of seriousness. The plea- 
sant old Teazle ICing, too, is gone in good time. His manner 
ivould scarce have passed current in our day. We must love 
or hate - acquit or condemn — censure or pity — exert our 
detestable coxcombry of moral judgment upon everything. 
Joseph Surface, to go down now, must be a downright 
revolting villain - no compromise - his first appearance must 
shock and give horror - his specious plausibilities, which the 
pleasurable faculties of our fatliers welcomed with such 
hearty greetings, knowing tliat no harm (dramatic harm 
even) could come, or was meant to come, of them, must 
inspire a cold and killing aversion. Charles (the real canting 
person of the scene - for the hypocrisy of Joseph has its 
ulterior legitimate ends, but his brotlier’s professions of a 
good heart centre in doumright self-satisfaction) must be 
loved, and Joseph hated. To balance one disagreeable reality 
with another. Sir Peter Teazle must be no longer the comic 
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idea of a fretful old bachelor bridegroom, ^vhosc teasings 
(while King acted it) were evidently as much played off.at 
you, as'they \v’cre meant to concern anybody on tlie stage, 
- he must be a real person, capable in law of sustaining an 
injury - a person towards whom duties are to be acknow- 
ledged - the genuine crim. con. antagonist of the villainous 
seducer Joseph. To realize him more, his sufferings under 
his unfortunate match must have the downright pungency 
of life — must (or should) make you not mirthful but un- 
comfortable, just as the same predicament svould move 
you in a neighbour or old friend. The delicious scenes whicii 
give the play its name and zest, must affect you in the same 
serious manner as if you heard. Uie reputation of a dear 
female friend attacked in your real presence Crabtree and 
Sir Benjamin - those poor snakes that Jive but in the sun* 
shine of your mirtli - must be opened by this hot-bed pro- 
cess of realization into asps or amphisbsnas ; and Mrs Can- 
dour — O! frighcfuli — become a hooded serpent. O) uho 
that remembers Parsons and Dodd — the wasp and butterfly 
of the School for Scandal-ia those two characters} and 
charming natural Miss Pope, the perfect gentlewoman as 
distinguished from the fine lady of comedy, in this latter 
part — would forego the true scenic delight — the escape 
from life - the oblivion of consequences - the holiday bar- 
ring out of the pedant Reflection — those Saturnalia of tsvo 
or three bncf hours, well won from the world -to sit 
instead at one of our modern plays - to have his coward 
conscience (that forsooth must not be left for a moment) 
stimulated with perpetual appeals - dulled rather, and 
blunted, as a faculty without repose must be - and liis moral 
vanity pampered with images of notional justice, notion^ 
bcneficrace, live, saved «ithout the speeiator s risk, aad 

*No"p!e?e ^rperSp. 'f ‘ “ 

to Mrs Abington m Lady leazic, ajiki » 

Charles, had relired ..to I fet ,aw -h Tte 

characters, svith very slight 

ber it was then tht fashion to cry c 
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took the part of Charles after Smith; but, I tliought, very 
unjustly. Smith, I fancy, was more aiiy, and took the eye 
with a certain gaiety of person. He brought with him no 
sombre recollections of tragedy. He liad not to e.xpiate the 
fault of having pleased beforehand in lofty declamation. 
He had no sins of Hamlet or of Richard to atone for. His 
failure in these parts was a passport to succc.ss in one of so 
oijpositc a tendency. But, as far as I could judge, the weigh- 
ty sense of Kemble made up for more personal incapacity 
than he had to answer for. His harshest tones in this part 
came steeped and dulcified in good humour. He made his 
defects a grace. His exact declamatory manner, as he 
managed it, only served to convey the points of his dialogue 
with more precision. It seemed to head the shafts to carry 
them deeper. Not one of his sparkling sentences was lost. I 
remember minutely how he delivered each in succession, 
and cannot by any effort imagine how any of them could be 
altered for the better. No man could deliver brilliant dialogue 

- the dialogue of Congreve or of Wycherley - because none 
understood it - half so well as John Kemble. His Valentine, 
in Love for Love, was, to my recollection, faultless. He flagged 
sometimes in the intervals of tragic passion. He would 
slumber over the level parts of an heroic character. His 
Macbeth has been known to nod. But he always seemed to 
me to be particularly alive to pointed and witty dialogue. 
The relaxing levities of tragedy have not been touched by 
any since him - the playful court-bred spirit in which he 
condescended to the players in Hamlet - the sportive relief 
which he threw into the darker shades of Richard - dis- 
appeared with him. He had liis sluggish moods, his torpors 

- but they %verc the halting-stones and resting-place of Iris 
tragedy - politic savings, and fetches of the breath - hus- 
bandry of the lungs, where nature pointed him to be an 
economist - rather, I think than errors of the judgment. 
They ^vere, at worst, less painful than the eternal torment- 
ing unappeasable vigilance, - the ‘lidlcss dragon eyes’, of 
present fashionable tragedy. 

Elia. 

London Magazine, April 1822. 
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On thi Tra^edieJ of Shakespeare 

(Ck)ruidercd wilt rcfercoce to their fitness 
for stage representation) 

Takisig a tvuTi the other day in the Abbey, I was struck 
t\ith the aftected attitude ofafigurc, which I do not remem- 
ber to have seen before, and which upon examination 
proved to be a whole-length of the celebrated Mr Garrick, 
'riiough I would not go so far with some good Catholics 
abroad as to shut players altogether out of consecrated 
ground, yet I own I was not a little scandalized at the 


To paint fair Nature, by Divine command, 
Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 

S CI.-1 - • • •. * 


Shakespeare and Garrick like twin<stan shall shine, 

And earth irradiate svith a beam divine. 

It would be an insult to my readem’ understandings to 
attempt anything like a criticism on this farrago of false 
thoughts and nonsense. But the teflection it led me into was 
a kind of ^vonder how, from the days of the actor here 
celebrated to our own, it should ha^ been the fashion to 
compliment every performer in his turn, that has had the 
luck to please the to\vn in any of the great characters of 
Shakespeare, ^vith a notion of poising a mind congemat 
uilh the poet's; how people should come thus unaccountably 
to confound the power of originaUng poetical images and 
conceptions with the faculty of being able to read or recite 
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the same when put into words or what connection that 
absolute mastery over the heart and soul of man, which a 
great dramatic poet possesses, has with those low tricks upon 
the eye and car, which a player, by observing a few general 
effects, which some common passion, as grief, anger, &c., 
usually has upon' the gestures and exleiior, can easily com- 
pass. To know the internal workings and movements of a 
great mind, of an Othello or a Hamlet, for instance, tire 
when and the why and the how far they should be moved; 
to what pitch a passion is becoming; to give reins and to 
pull in the curb exactly at the moment when the' drawing 
in or the slacking is most graceful; seems to demand a 
reach of intellect of a vastly different extent from that 
which is employed upon the bare imitation of the signs of 
these passions in the countenance or gesture, which signs 
are usually observed to be the most lively and emphatic in 
the weaker sort of minds, and which signs can, after all, 
but indicate some passion, as I said before, anger or grief, 
generally; but of the motives and grounds of the passion 
wherein it differs from the same passion in low and vulgar 
natures, of these the actor can give no more idea by his face 
or gesture than the eye (without a metaphor) can .speak, or 
the muscles utter intelligible sounds. But such is the in- 
stantaneous nature of the impressions which we take in at 
the eye and ear at a playhouse, compared with the slow 
apprehension often-times of the understanding in reading, 
that we arc apt not only to sink the play-writer in the con- 
sideration which we pay to the actor, but even to identify 
in our minds in a perverse manner the actor with the charac- 
ter which he represents. It is difficult for a frequent play- 
goer to disembarrass the idea of Hamlet from the person 
and voice of Mr K[emblc]. We speak of Lady Macbeth, 

^ It is observable that wc fall into this confusion only in 
dramatic recitations. We never dream that the gentleman who 
reads Lucretius in public with great applause is therefore a 
great poet and philosopher; nor do we find that Tom Davies, 
the bookseller, who is recorded to have recited the Paradise Lost 
better ffian any man in England in his day (though I cannot 
help thinking there must be some mistake in this tradition) was 
therefore by his intimate friends, set upon a level with Milton. 
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Nor is 


they can receive from the drama, and to whom the very 
idea of what an author is cannot bt made comprehemible 
without some pain and perplexity of mmd tlic error is one 
from wliicli personi otherwise not meanly lettered fmd it 
almost impossible to extricate themselves 
Never let me be so ungrateful as to forget the very high 
degree of satisfaction which I received some years back 
from seeing for the first tunc a tragedy of Shakespeare 
performed in which these two great pedormers sustained 
the principal parts. It seemed to embody and realize con- 
ceptions which had hitherto assumed no distinct shape. But 
dearly do wc pay all our life afterwards for this juvenile 
pleasure, this sense of distinctness When the noveltv is past, 
tve find 10 our cost that, instead of rcalumg an idea, wc have 
only materialized and brought down a fine vision to the 
standard of flesh and blood W-- h.ivc ki go a dream, in 


quest of an unattainable subjian-'e 
How Cruelly this operates upon ihc mind, to havT its free 
conceptioru thus cramped and pressed do.vti to the measure 
of a strait-lacing actuality, mav IvejudgcU irnm that delight- 
ful sensation of freshness with which we turn to those plays 
of Shakespeare which have escaped beinif pe-forroed, and 
to those passages in the acting pl-'S ‘'f the same wn^ 
which have happily been left out in p« rformance How for 
the very custom of heanng anything vwihers and 

blows upon a fine passage, may be s«cn m u' we 
frotnf/enry thFijih, &c .which arc*.u'i*ntui t.‘emouihsof 
schoolboys from their ^ng lound n tuti'- ^pea^icrs , 
and such kind of books I confess ^ 

appreciate that celebrated sohloquy in 'Han.ei ^ 

‘To be or not to be’, or to tell whether it be ^ 

indifferent; it has been so handled and ^ 

declamatory boys and nie», ‘‘ud torn so in*. ^ ‘ _ -m 
I ts living place, and principle ol continoit) in j* 

*'■ it become to me a perfect dead member- 
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It may seem a paradox, but I cannot help being of opin 
ion that the plays of Shakespeare are less calculated fo: 
performance on a stage than those of almost any othc: 
dramatist whatever. Their distinguished excellence is : 
reason that they should be so. There is so much in then 
which comes not under the province of acting, with \vhicl 
eye, and tone, and gesture have nothing to do. 

The glory of the scenic ai-t is to personate passion and th( 
turns of passion; and the more coarse nnd palpable tin 
passion is, the more hold upon the eyes and ears of tin 
spectators the performer obviously possesses. For tliis reason 
scolding scenes, scenes where two persons talk thcmselvc 
into a fit of fury, and then in a surprising manner tall 
themselves out of it again, have always been the most popu 
lar upon our stage. And the reason is plain, because tin 
spectators are here most palpably appealed to,' they an 
the proper judges in this war of ^vords, they arc the legitim 
ate ring that should be formed round such ‘intellcctua 
prize-fighters’. Talking is the direct object of the imitatioi 
here. But in the best dramas, and in Shakespeare above all 
how obvious it is that the form of speaking, whether it be ii 
soliloquy or dialogue, is only a medium, and often a highly 
artificial one, for putting the reader or spectator intc 
possession of that knowledge of the inner structure anc 
worldngs of mind in a character, which he could otherwis( 
never have amved at in that form of composition by any gift shoe 
of intuition. We do here as we do with novels written in th< 
epistolary form. How many improprieties, perfect solecism; 
in letter-writing, do ive put up with in ‘Clarissa’ and othei 
books, for the sake of the delight which that form upon the 
whole gives us. 

But the practice of stage representation reduces ever)'- 
thing to a controversy of elocution. Every character, from 
the boisterous blasphemings of Bajazet to the shrinking 
timidity of womanhood, must play the orator. The love 
dialogues of ‘Romeo and Juliet’, those silver-sweet sounds 
of lovers’ tongues by night ; the more intimate and sacred 
sweetness of nuptial colloquy between an Othello or a 
Posthumus with their married wives, all those delicacies 
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which .ire so dclighlH in the reading, as when we read of 
those youthful dalliances in Paradise - 

Ai beseemed 

Fair couple linked in happy nuptial league 
Alone: 


spectators, tvho are to judge of her endearments and her 
returns of lo^e. 

Tlie character of Hamlet h perhaps that by which, since 
the dajs of Betterton, a succession of popular performers 
haN-e had the greatest ambition to distinguish tliemsclvcs. 
Tlte lengUi of the part may be one of thdr reasons. But for 
the character itsel/] we find it in a piay, and (hereibre ne 
judge it a fit subject of dramatic representation. The play 


to ghc lectures w the fiowd' Why, nine parts in ten oi 
^vhat Hamlet does arc transactions between himself and his 
moral sense, they are tlie effusions ofhb solitary musings, 
uhich he retires to holes a«d comris and the most se- 
questered parts of the palace to pour forth, or rather, they 
are the silent mcdit >'>■'«=■ which his bosom is bursting, 

■ reduced to uvrds for iJi. mU of the reader, who must else 
remain ignorant of u passing there. These profound 
sorron-s, these light-aiul luase-abhorring ruminations, 
which Uic lonmc 

chambers, how can thev 1. ..|»csc,.ted by a gesbajlating 
actor, who comes and .nootlotiamo-t before an and, cnco, 
making four liurtdred pcoph hi> confidants at once. . ^ 
say not th.at it is the fault ol the wtor so 
pronounce them ore rotunda, he ^ 


i.-rmiiDany them v 
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It may seem a paradox, but I cannot help being of opin- 
ion that the plays of Shakespeare are less calculated for 
performance on a stage than those of almost any other 
dramatist whatever. Their distinguished excellence is a 
reason that they should be so. There is so much in them 
which comes not under the province of acting, with which 
eye, and. tone, and gesture have nothing to do. 

The glory of the scenic art is to personate passion and the 
turns of passion ; and the more coarse and palpable the 
passion is, the more hold upon the eyes and ears of the 
spectators the performer obviously possesses. For this reason, 
scolding scenes, scenes where two persons talk themselves 
into a fit of fury, and then in a surprising manner talk 
themselves out of it again, have always been the most popu- 
lar upon our stage. And the reason is plain, because the 
spectators are here most palpably appealed to,' they are 
the proper judges in this war of words, they are the legitim- 
ate ring that should be formed round such ‘intellectual 
prize-fighters’. Talking is the direct object of the imitation 
here. But in tlie best dramas, and in Shakespeare above all, 
how obvious it is that the form of speaking, whether it be in 
soliloquy or dialogue, is only a medium, and often a highly 
artificial one, for putting the reader or spectator into 
possession of that knowledge of the inner structure and 
worliings of mind in a character, which he could otherwise 
never have arrived at in that form of composition by any gift short 
of intuition. We do here as we do with novels written in the 
epistolary form. How many improprieties, perfect solecisms 
in letter-writing, do put up with in ‘Clarissa’ and other 
books, for the sake of the delight which that form upon the 
whole gives us. 

But the practice of stage representation reduces every 
thing to a controversy of elocution. Every character, fron 
the boisterous blasphemings of Bajazet to the shrinkini 
timidity of womanhood, must play the orator. The lovi 
dialogues of ‘Romeo and Juliet’, those silver-sweet sound 
of lovers’ tongues by night ; the more intimate and sacrec 
sweetness of nuptial colloquy between an Othello or £ 
Posthumus with their married wives, all those delicaciei 
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whidi arc so dcUghtful in llie reading, as Nshcn \vc read of 
those youthful dalliances in Paradise - 
y\< beseemed 

Fair couple linked in happy nuptial league 
Alone; 

by the itihercnt fault of stage representation, how arc these 
ihinfTS sviliicd and turned from their scry nature by being 


to the personated Posthumus, is manifestly aimed at the 
spectators, svbo arc to judge of her endfarntents and her 
returns oflotc. 

TItc character of Hamlet is perhaps tliat by wliich, since 
the da)-5 of Ileltcrtou, a succession of popular performers 
have had the greatest ambition to distinguish ilicmscivcs. 
Ihe length of tlic part may be one of their n-ason*. Hut for 
the chamclcf itself, we find it m a play, and ihcteforc we 
judge it a fit subject of dramatic representation. Tlic play 


me.inw iulc by being dragged forth as a public schTOlmasfcr 
to give lectures to the crowd' Why, nine parts in ten of 
what Hamlet docs arc traiis-icuom between himself and !m 
moral sense, they are the cmrtions of his solitary musingr, 
which he retires to holes and corners and the most se- 
questered parts of the palate to pour forth, or rather, they 
are the silent mcdiiaiions with svlucli hb bosom is bursting, 
reduced to u-ords for (hr sale of the reader, who must ehc 
remain ignorant of what is passing ilicrc. These profound 
sorrows, these li.ght-and noise-abborring ruminations 
which the longue scarce dares utter to deaf walls and 
chambers, how can diev lie represented by a gesticulating 
actor, who comes and mouths diem out before an audirnce. 
mabing four hundred people his confid.ants at once. i 
say not tliat it is the fault of the actor so to do; he niiisr 
pronounce tlicm ere reiunda, he must accompany them witn 
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Ills eye, he must insinuate them into his auditory by some 
trick of eye, tone, or gesture, or he fails. He must be thinking 
all the while of his appearance because he knows that all the while 
the spectators are judging of it. And tliis is the way to represent 
the shy, negligent, retiring Hamlet : - 

It is true that there is no other mode of conveying a vast 
quantity of thought and feeling to a great portion of the 
audience, who otherwise would never learn it for theihselves 
by reading, and the intellectual acquisition gained this way 
may, for aught I know, be inestimable ; but I am not arguing 
that ‘Hamlet’ should not be acted, but how much ‘Hamlet’ 
is made another thing by being acted. I have heard much 
of the wonders which Garrick performed in this part ; but 
as I never saw him, I must have leave to doubt whether 
1 the representation of such a , character came within the 
province of his .art. Those who tell me of him speak of his 
eye, of the magic of his eye, and of his commanding voice : 
physical properties, vastly desirable in an actor, and without 
wliich he can never insinuate meaning into an auditory, - 
but what have they to do with Hamlet? what have they to 
do with intellect? In fact, the things aimed at in theatrical 
representation are to arrest the spectator’s eye upon the 
form and the gesture, and so to gain a more iavourable 
hearing to what is spoken : it is not what the character is, 
but how he looks ; not what he says, but how he speaks it. 
I see no reason to think that if the play of ‘Hamlet’ were 
^mtten over again by some such writer as Banks or Lillo, 
retaining the process of the story, but totally omitting all 
the poetry of it, all the divine features of Shakespeare, his 
stupendous intellect, and only taking care to give us enough 
of passionate dialogue, which Banks or Lillo were never at 
a loss to furnish; I see not how the effect could be much 
different upon an audience, nor how the actor has it in his 
power to represent Shakespeare to us differently from his 
i-epresentation of Banks or Lillo. Hamlet would still be a 
youthful, aecomplished prince, and must be gracefully 
personated ; he might be puzzled in his mind, wavering in 
liis conduct, seemingly cniel to Ophelia, he might see a 
ghost, and start at it, and address it kindly when he found 
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it to be Ills father; all tlijs in the poorest and most homely 
language of the servilest creeper after nature that ever con* 
suited the palate of an audience; without troubling Shake- 
speare for the matter: and I sec not but there would be 
room for all the power wliich an actor has to display itself- 
All the passions and changes of passion miglit remain; for 
those arc much It ' ' * ‘ «, 

it is a trick easy 

note or two in tl • • . 

boding look to announce its approach, and so contagious 
the counterfeit appearance of any emotion is, that let the 
words be what they will, tlic look and tone shall carry it 
off and make it pass for deep skill in the passions. 

It is common for people to talk of Shakespeare’s pla>s 
being so natural that everybody can understand him. Tliey 
axe natural indeed, they arc grounded deep in nature, so 
deep that the depth of them lies out of the reach of most of 
us. You shall hear the s-amc person say that ‘George Barn- 
well* is \ery natural, and ‘Othello’ is very natural; that 
they are botli scry deep; .and to them ilicy are the same 
kind of thing. At the one they sit and shed tears because a 
good sort of young man is tempted by a naughty woman 
to commit a tnjling ptccadillo, the murder of an uncle or so,^ 
that is all, and so comes to an untimely end, >vhich is ja 

^ If this note could hope to meet thecyeof any of the manayers, 
I would entreat and beg of them, lo the name of both the gal- 
leries, that this insult upon the morality of the common people 
of London should cease to be eternally repeated in the holidav 
weeks. Why are the ’Prentices of this famous and well-governed 


not much like a nephew of mine to have such an example piau:u 
before hb eyes. It b really making’ uncle-murder too trivial to 
nrhihir it as done unon such slight motives; - it »s atttibutog 


lives should fairly petition the Ghamberlain against 
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loviiig ; and at the other, because a blackamoor in a fit of 
ealousy kills his innocent white wife : and the odds arc that 
unety-nine out of a hundred would willingly behold the 
aine catastrophe happen to both the heroes, and have 
bought the rope more due to Otliello than to Barnwell. 
For of the texture of Othello’s mind, the inward construc- 
tion marvellously laid open, with all its strengths and weak- 
nesses, its heroic confidences and its human misgivings, its 
agonies of hate springing from the depths of love, they see 
no more than the spectators at a cheaper rate, who pay 
their pennies apiece to look through the man’s telescope in 
Leicester Fields see into the inward plot and topography of 
the moon. Some dim thing or other they see, they see an 
actor personating a passion, a grief or anger, for instance, 
and they recognize it as a copy of the usual external effects 
of such passion; or at least as being tme to i/iai symbol of- the 
emotion ivhich passes current at the theatre for it, for it is often 
no more than that; but of the grounds of the passion, its 
correspondence to a great and heroic nature, which is the 
only worthy object of tragedy, - that common auditors 
know anything of this, or can have any such notions dinned 
into them by the mere strength of ‘an actor’s lungs - that 
apprehension foreign to them should be thus infused into 
them by storm, I can neither believe, nor understand how it 
can be possible. 

We talk of Shakespeare’s admirable observation of life 
when we should feel that not from a petty inquisition into 
those cheap and everyday characters which surrounded 
him, as they surround us, but from his own mind, which 
was, to borrow a phrase of Ben Jonson’s, the very ‘sphere of 
humanity’, he fetched those images of virtue and of know- 
ledge, of which every one of us recognizing a part, think 
we comprehend in our natures the whole, and oftentimes 
mistake the powers which he positively creates in us, for 
nothing more than indigenous faculties of our own minds, 
which only waited the application of corresponding virtues 
in him to return a full and clear echo of the same.- 

To return to Hamlet. Among the distinguishing features 
Df that wonderful character, one of the most interesting 
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(>ct painful) is that soreness of mind which makes him 
treat the intrusions of Polonitis widi harshness, and that 
asperity \vlaich he puts on in his intervimv'S with Ophelia 
Tliesc tokens of an unliingcd itnnd (if they be not mixed in 
the latter case with a profound nrtiBcc oflovc, to alienate 
Ophelia by affected discourtesies, so to prepare lier mind 
for the breaking off of that loving intercourse which can 
no longer find R place amidst business so serious as that 
uhich he has to do) are parts of his character, which to 
reconcile with our admiration of Hamlet, the most patient 
consideration of his situation is no more than necessary; 
they are what wefor^ve (tfuncaTds,ATi6. explain by the whole 
of his character, but at the lime they arc harsh and un- 
pleasant. Yet such is the actor’s necessity of giving strong 
blows to the audience, that I have never seen a player in 
tills eliaracicr who did not exaggerate and strain to the 
utmost these ambiguous features, - these temporary de- 
formities in the character. They make him express a vulgar 


contempt in Its very gross^t and most hateful form ; but 
they get applause by it : it is natural, people say , that is, the 
words are scornful, and the actor expresses scorn, and that 


and rav’e at her as if she had committed some great crime, 
and the audience arc luglily pleased, because the words of 
the part arc satirical, and they are enforced by the strongc^ 
expression of satirical indignation of which the face and 
voice are capable. But llicn, whether Hamlet is likely m 


- . * - - . . « . ».i I — ■; venture 

. • of heart, 

1 cannot 

be communicated, confers a lund of indulgence 
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grieved parly to express itself, even to its heart’s dearest 
object, in tlie language of a temporary alienation ; but it is 
not alienation, it is a distraction purely, and so it always 
makes itself to be felt by that object ; it is not anger, but 
grief assuming the appearance of anger, - love awkwardly 
counterfeiting hate, as sweet countenances when they try 
to frown ; but such sternness and fierce disgust as Hamlet 
is made to show is no counterfeit, but the real face of ab- 
solute aversion, of iiieconcilable alienation. It may be said 
he puts on the madman ; but then he should only so far put 
on this counterfeit lunacy as his own real distraction will 
give him leave, that is, incompletely, imperfectly ; not in 
that confirmed, practised way, like a master of his art, or, 
as Dame Quicldy would say, ‘like one of those harlotry 
players’., 

I mean no disrespect to any actor, but the sort of pleasure 
which Shakespeare’s' plays give in tlie acting seems to me 
not at all to differ from that which the audience receive 
from those of other ^vriters; and .t/;^ hews ”2 themselves 
essentially so different from all otherSf I , must conclude that 
there is something in the nature of acting which levels all 
distinctions. And,' in fact, who docs not speak indifferently 
of the ‘Gamester’ and of ‘Macbeth’ as fine stage perform- 
ances, and praise the Mrs Beverley in the same ^vay as the 
Lady Macbeth of Mre Siddons? Bclvidera, and Calista, and 
Isabella, and Euphrasia, are they less liked than Imogen, 
or than Juliet, or than Desdemona? Are they not spoken 
of and remembered in the same way? Is not the female 
performer as gi-eat (as tliey call it) in one as in the other? 
Did not Gariick shine, and was he not ambitious of shining 
in every drawling tragedy that his wretclied day produced, 
tlic productions of the Hills and the Murphys and the 
Browns, and shall he have that honour to dwell in our minds 
for ever as an inseparable concomitant with Shakespeare? 
A kindred mind ! O who can read that alfrcting sonnet of 
Shakespeare which alludes to his profession as a player 

^ O for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 

The guihy goddess of my liarmful deeds, 
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1 hat did not l>cttcr for my life provide 
Tlian puU<c means which poWic cu$lom breeds - 
Tlicncc comes it that roy cane reccis es a brand ; 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand; — 

Or that OlhtT confession - 

Alas! ’lis true, 1 hiVT gone here and there. 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine own thoughts, told cheap what is most dcar;- 

tjho on read tlic'c Instoncci of jealous sclf-watchfulncss in 
our sweet Shalcji>carc and dream of any eongeniaJity be- 
tween him and one tliat, by CN'cry tradition of him. appears 
to liatT twen as mere a player as cs'cr cxwicd , to have had 
bis mind tainted wnh U*e lowest player’s vices, envy and 


Renal uicks and iiraiaqcms and lincssc: that any resem* 
tolanre should be dreamed of between him and Shake- 
ipeare, - Shakespeare who, in the plenitude and corudous- 
ncJS of his OW'D pov^xn, could widi that noble modesty 
whl-'h ve can rieuhcr imitate nor appreciate, express 
himself Uius of his ow n seme of his own defects : — 


Wiihlng me like to one roore net in hope, 
reauircd like him, hie hms with rriendi pouosed; 
Deairirg l.\u t’tatt’s crl etJ Lhsi v-m'i scopt. 


I S 3 , almral lliipo'cd to dfnv •» 0.,mck llw merit of 
ban; an admirn- of Slintopt-nm A lover rflm Etcd- 

lon« 1.0 ccrminlr vv« nol; for vvnrfd “V ^ SS 
*03, luve odmillril into lio mitdte sconK 
tath lu Tate .ind Obiter, atnl tho rot of them, that 


With their dalloeu dant invont ha hsht, 
bavr foisted mto the .acting fl-t's of Shalosp»rc.y 
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it impossible that he could have had a proper reverence for 
Shakespeare,’ and have condescended to go through tliat 
interpolated scene in ‘Richard the Third in which Richard 
tries to break liis wife’s heart by telling her lie loves another 
woman, and says, ‘If she survives this she is immortal.’ 
Yet I doubt not he delivered this vulgar stuff with as much 
anxiety of emphasis as any of the genuine parts; and for 
acting, it is as v/ell calculated as any. But we have seen the 
part of Richard lately produce great fame to an actor liy 
his manner of playing it, and it lets us into the secret of 
acting, and of popular judgements of Shakespeare derived 
from acting. Not one of the spectators who have witnessed 
iVir C’s exertions in that part but has come away with a 
proper conviction that Richard is a very wicked man, and 
lulls little children in their beds with something like the 
pleasure which the giants and ogres in cltildrcn’s books are 
represented to, have taken in that practice; moreover, that 
he is very close and shrewd, and devilish cunning, for you 
could see that by his eye. 

But is, in fact, this the impression wc have in reading the 
Riehard of Shakespeare? Do wc feel anything like disgust, as 
^ve do at that butcher-like representation of him that passes 
for him on the stage? A horror at his crimes blends \vith 
the effect which we feel, but how is it qualified, how is it 
carried off, by the rich intellect which he displays, his 
resources, liis wit, his buoyant spirits, his vast knowledge 
and insight into characters, the poetry of his part - not an 
atom of all which is made perceivable in Mr C.’s -way of 
acting it. Nothing but his crimes, his actions, is visible ; they 
are prominent and staring; the murderer stands out, but 
where is the lofty genius, the man of vast capacity, - the 
profound, the witty, accomplished Richard? 

The truth is, the characters of Shakespeare are so much 
the objects of meditation rather than of interest or curiosity 
as to their actions, that while we are reading any of his 
great criminal characters, Macbeth, Richard, even lago, 
we think not so much of the crimes ^vllich they commit as 
the ambition, the aspiring spirit, the intellectual activity 
which prompts them to overleap those moral fences. Bam- 
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well is a wretched murderer; there is a certain fitness be- 

. I. 

allevi- 

■ ' )ject of 

what else hut a mere assassin is Glcnalvon? Do we think of 
anything but of the crime which he commits, and the rack 
wliicJi lie dcser\*es? TJiat is alJ ii'Itich ue really' think abottt 
him. Whereas, in corresponding cliaractcrs in Shakespeare 
so little do tlie actions comparatively afTcct us, that while 
the impulses, the inner mind in all its perverted greatness, 
solely seems real Hind is exclusively attended to, the crime is 


horror which Macbeth is made to utter, that solemn pre- 
lude with which he entertains the time til] the bell shall 
strike which is to call him to murder Duncan, - when ue 
no longer read it in a book, w-hen we have given up that 
vantage-ground of abstraction wliich reading possesses over 
seeing, and come to see a man in his bodily shape before 
our eyes actually preparing to commit a murder, if the 
acting be true and impressive, as I have witnessed it in Mr 
K,’s performance of that part, the painful anxiety about 
the act, the natural longing to prevent yet seems 

- ail the 

ere the 


deed doing never presses upon us wiui uio pui...**. sense of 
presence : it rather seems to belong to history, - to something 
past and inevitable, if it has anything to do with time at all 
The sublime images, the poetry alone, is that which is 
present to our minds m the reading- _ 

So to sec Lear acted, lo see an old nun tottering about 
the stage with a walking-stick, turned out of doors by hi 
daughters in a rainy night, has nothing in it but what 
painful and dlsgusung Wn waul w Bln ta into 
and relieve him. Tliat is all the feeling which th 
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Lear ever produced in me. But the 'Lear of Shakespeare 
cannot be acted. The contemptible machinery by wliich 
they mimic the stonn which he goes out in, is not more in- 
adequate to represent the horrors of the real elements tlian 
any actor can be to represent Lear : they might more easily 
propose to personate the Satan of Milton upon a stage, or 
one of Michael Angelo’s teniblc figures. The greatness of 
Lear is not in corporal dimension, but in intellectual : the 
explosions of his passion are terrible as a volcano : they arc 
storms turning up and disclosing to tltc bottom that sea 
his mind, with all its vast riches. It is his mind which is laid 
bare. The case of flesh and blood seems too insignificant to 
' be thought on, even as he himself neglects it. On the stage 
we' see nothing but corporal infirmities and weakness, the 
impotence of rage ; tvhile we read it, we see not Lear, but 
we are Lear - we arc his mind, we are sustained by a 
grandeur which baffles the malice of daughters and storms ; 
in the aberrations of Itis reason we discover a mighty irregu- 
lar power of reasoning, immethodized from the ordinary 
purposes of life, but exerting its pow'crs, as the wind blows 
where it listeth, at tvill upon the corruption and abuses of 
mankind. 

What have loolts, or tones, to do with that sublime 
identification of his age tvilh that of the heavens themselves, 
when in his reproaches to them for conniving at the in- 
justice of Iris children, he reminds them that ‘they them- 
selves are old’? What gestures shall we appropriate to this? 
What has the voice or the eye to do with such things? But 
the play is beyond all art, as the tamperings with it show : 
it is too hard and stony; it must have love scenes, and a 
happy ending. It is not enough that Cordelia is a daughter, 
she must shine as a lover too. Tate has put his hook in the 
nostrils of this Leviathan, for Garrick and lus followers, the 
showmen of scene, to draw the mighty beast about more 
easily. A happy ending! - as if the living martyrdom that 
Lear had gone through, the flaying of liis feelings alive, did 
not make a fair dismissal from the stage of life the only 
decorous thing for him. If he is to live and be happy after, 
if he could sustain this world’s burden after, ivhy all this 
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puddrr and prfparaJion - why tomtent us «if?i this un- 
neccJsary sjtnpaihy? As if the cliildish pleasure of getting 
hb gilt robus and sceptre again could tempt him to act over 
again Ills misused station —as if at Jus jears, and with Jus 
experience anjlhing was left but to die 
’i-car’ is essentially impossible to be represented on a 
stage; but how many dramatic peronagrs arc Uicrc in 
Shaherpearc wliich though moic tractable and feasible (if 
I may so tpeak) than Lear, set from some arcumstance, 
some adjunct to their character, arc improper to be shown 
to our botlily eye? ' Odicllo’, for instance. Nothmg can be 
more soothing, more flattering to the nobler p.arts of our 
natures, than to read of a )-oung Venetian lady of ibe lugh- 
est extraction, through the force of lose and from a sense 
of merit ill him uhom she loved, la>ing aside cscry con- 
tideration of Kindred, and country, and colour, and wedding 
'viUi a c(iel‘lilai/. i^foer- (for such he is represented, in the 
imperfect state of knowledge respecting forogn countries 
in those d.ij-s compared with our osra, or in compliance 
^riUl popular notions, though the Moors are now s\en 
enough known to be by many shades less unworthy of 
wliitc woman's fancy) - i« is the perfect triumph of \-irtuc 
over accidents, of the imagination o\-cr die senses. She sees 
Othello’s colour in his mmd. But upon the stage, when the 
iinagin.alion is no longer the ruling faculty, but we are left 
to Our poor unassisted senses, I appeal to esxry one that has 


sight of the tiling did not o\Tr-weigh all that bcautitu’ 
compromise whieJj ivc male in reading; - and Uic reasc 
it should do so is obvious, because there is just so ^ ^ 
reality presented to our senses as to gist a per 
agreement, witJi not cnougll of belief in the in 

- all that which b unseen - to osTTpower 
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first and obvious prejudices.'^ What we see upon a stage is 
body and bodily action] what we are conscious of in reading 
is almost exclusively the mind and its movement ; and this, 
I think, may sufficiently account for the very different sort 
of delight with which the same play so often affects us in 
the reading and the seeing. 

It requires little reflection to perceive that if those charac- 
ters in Shakespeare which are within the precincts of 
nature- have yet something in them wlrich appeals too ex- 
clusively to the imagination to admit of their being made 
objects to the senses -without suffering a change and a 
diminution, that still stronger the objection must lie against 
representing another line of characters, which. Shakespeare 
has introduced to give a wildness and a supernatural eleva- 
tion to his scenes, as if to remove them still farther from that 
assimilation to common life in which their excellence is 
vulgarly supposed to consist. When we read the incantations 
of those terrible beings the Witches in ‘Macbeth’, though 
some of the ingredients in their hellish composition savour 
of the grotesque, yet is the effect upon us other than the 
most serious and appalling that can be imagined? Do we 
not feel spell-bound as Macbeth was? Gan any mirth accom- 
pany a sense of their presence? We might as well laugh 
under a consciousness of the principle of Evil himself being 
truly and really present with us. But attempt to bring these 
beings on to a stage, and you turn them instantly into so 
many old women, that men and children are to laugh at. 
Contrary to the old saying that ‘seeing is believing’, the 

' The error of supposing that because Othello’s colour does not 
offend us in the reading, it should also not offend us in the seeing, 
is just such a fallacy as supposing that an Adam and Eve in a 
picture shall affect us just as they do in the poem. But in the 
poem we for a while have paradisaical senses given us, which 
vanish when we see a man and his wife without clothes in the 
picture. The painters themselves feel this, as is apparent by the 
awkward shifts they have recourse to to make them look not 
quite naked, by a sort of prophetic anachronism antedating the 
invention of fig-leaves. So in the reading of the play, we see with 
Desdemona’s eyes ; in the seeing of it, we are forced to look with 
our own. 
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cases works a quite contrary effect to what is. intended. 
That which in comedy or plays of familiar life adds so 
much to the life of the imitation, in plays which appeal to 
the higher faculties positively destroys the illusion which it 
is introduced to aid. A parlour or a drawing-room, a library 
opening into a garden, a garden with an alcove in it, a 
street or the piazza of Covent Garden, does well enough in 
a scene ; we are content to give as much credit to it as it 
demands; or rather, we tliink little about it, - it is little 
more than reading at the top of a page, ‘Scene, a garden’; 
we do not imagine ourselves there, but we readily admit 
the imitation of familiar objects. But to think by the help ol 
painted trees and caverns, wlrich we know to be painted, 
to transport our minds to Prospero and his island and his 
lonely cell or by the aid of a fiddle dexterously thrown in, 
in an interval of speaking, to make us believe that we hear 
those supernatural noises of which the isle was full : the 
Orrery Lecturer at the Haymarket might as well hope, by 
his musical glasses cleverly stationed out of sight behind his 
apparatus, to make us believe that we do indeed hear the 
crystal spheres ring out that chime, which, if it were to en- 
wrap our fancy long, Milton thinks — 

Time would run back and fetch the age of gold. 

And .speckled Vanity 
Would .sicken soon and die. 

And leprous Sin would melt from earthly mould ; 

Yea, Hell itself would pass away, 

And leave its dolorous mansions to the peering day. 

The garden of Eden, with our first parents in it, is not more 
impossible to be shown on a stage, than the Enchanted 
Isle, with its no less interesting and innocent first settlers. 

The subject of scenery is closely connected with that of 
the dresses, which are so anxiously attended to on our 

’ It will be said these things are done in pictures. But picture^ 
and scenes are very different things. Painting is a word of itself, 
but in scene-painting there is the attempt to deceive: and there 
is the discordancy, never to be got over, between painted scenes 
and real people. 
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!ta'— - I Uir It'l tinv? I *aw Macbeth plajed, 

thr d-tcrrpsncy I fc'f al Use of pinwnt 'v!iic3» he 

•.•sned, lb?: jhiMint’* ar^i roItiruRjn. like a Rorniih priest at 
'H."! lunir>‘ of improvTnentJ and the itn* 
p^'^Tisr.ih’ of thr public cjf require thii- Tlie coronation 
rel-e of the Sc»«liLdi tnonarth wa» Csjtly a osunterpart to 
that v\!.:c!i out Kirq Y»ean 'then pe»a to the Parlmntent 
Heuv. jirtt-'jfiill and ciitnlvTsosne, atvJ tel e-jt Mlh ermire 
Sid p^ailt. Atd if lUnci usint l< represented, I tee not 
vHit to find fault '-.ith in Udt. But in rradint;, what robe 
arc ''T: cotreiont Some dim imapts of royalty — a crown 
arsjt tC'P'.re — imy ll-^al before our rjt*; but who »haU 
dncril*: the fAiliion /’fit? IM-wt »ee in our mind's 'dial 
Wclili or any oth'-r robe-tuaXcr could pattern? Tlui is the 
b-viUblc c»)»*efju"ncf <»f Imiutmi; e\Tr>a!uni; to make all 
d Ir-p natural. VMi'fe.w the fr-adlni; cf a irsprdy h a fine 
alntfActiijtj. It iirr'’‘fr.J to the f»e*cyjor.»o modi of external 
sppearrmrrs a' to imVc ni feel that 're are amon^ ll'»li and 
li'o-d, while by far tl.r frreatcr .awl better p'rt of our 
tma^natioji b em;i]'i)rd upon ilic thou;;hi» and intcrnnl 
macljityry of the char.nei'T. But in actin:;, - sceiiety, dw!, 
'hi mo - 1 contertipiible thin.r, «ll upon m to judtp: of their 

rctlnii! ii lie no l>vl nmil.iutin. in Uen lli« 

liitltiin- „l,irh nc win in jnein;: «nn of ■h'-o !’ 

at'.ni, omijintd nilli lli« qui- •W''!’;,' ■'> 

l!i1 lr.id.,i,i o( ll, in llK dlOVrcm ro-linp wlh "In^i n 


fonnrr. In icrini! pi I)’ K'"' r rri™ S Prli 
Wl,.„ Ihmln co.np.rw llin wo pi«>no of ° J S 
nnd ,„n„,l Innl.nnJ, nl.o n-nnt. <o ">0 I f 
in tile nain^, a inmialutc mint lie Ingqi-il -• j 
Vnoi, „oi lo l„ Ilia plttom, bnt only 'o •1’°;:' 'f" “ 
mlnialurc maj- Im rtprMi-nlctl Tint ^ 

Invih all Uiiiun; il milat tnclJ. Iio"o noil 
potianra. Mrt SnWom nentr (pn wore him o? - i 
Unn by Iho manner in »blob sbo dinnnte. ibe KUOb 1 
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banquet scene in Maclieth : it is as much remembered as 
any of her thrilling tones or impressive looks. But does such 
a trifle as this enter into the imaginations of the readers of 
tliat wild and wonderful scene? Does not the mind dismiss 
the feasters as rapidly as it can? Does it care about the 
'gracefulness of doing it? But by acting, and judging of 
acting, all these non-essentials are raised into an importance 
injurious to the main interest of the play. 

I have confined my observations to the tragic parts of 
Shakespeare. It would be no very difficult task to extend 
the inquiry to his comedies, and to show why Falstaff, 
Shallow, Sir Hugh Evans, and the rest, are equally in- 
compatible with stage representation. The length to ivhich 
this essay has run will make it, I am afraid, sufficiently 
distasteful to the amateurs of the theatre, without going any 
deeper into the subject at present. 

Reflector, 18 u. 


C.L. IS NOT MUSICAL 

To Clara Xlovelloj 

The Gods have made me most unmusical, 

With feelings that respond not to the call 
Of stringed harp or voice — obtuse and mute 
To hautbny, sackbut, dulcimer, and flute; 

King David’s lyre, that made the madness flee 
From Saul, had been but a jew’s-harp to me: 
Theorbos, violins, French horns, guitars. 

Leave in my wounded ears inflicted scars ; 

I hate those trills, and shakes, and sounds that float 
Upon the captive air ; I know no note. 

Nor ever shall, whatever folks may say. 

Of the strange mysteries of Sol and Fa ; 

I sit at oratorios like a fish. 

Incapable of sound, and only wish 
The thing was over. Yet do I admire, 
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O tuneful daughter of a tutiefulsire. 

Thy painful labours in a sdcnce which . 

To your deserts I pray may male you rich 
As much as you are lo\cd, and add a grace 
To the most musical Noscllo race 
Women lead men by the nose, some cynics say, 

You draw them by the car - a dchcatcr tvay. 

Atkenajm, July 1834 
A ChapUr on Ears 

I liavc no car. - 

Mistale me not, rc.idcr - nor imagine that I am by 
nature destitute of those extenor twin .appendages, hanging 
ornaments, and (architecturally speaking) liandsome xxiU 
utes lo the hunmn capiml. Belter my moilier had new 
borne me. - 1 am, I think, miher delicately than copiously 
proNTded with those conduits, and 1 feel no disposition to 
envy the mule for his plenty, or the mole for her exactness, 
in those ingenious labyrinthmc inlets - those indispensable 
side-Intelllgcnccrs. 

Ncitlicr hate I incurred, or done anything to incur, with 
Defoe, that hideous disfigurement, wiudi constrained him 
to draw upon assurance — to feel ‘quite unabashed’,*^ and 
nt ease upon that article I was never, I thank my stars, in 
tlie jjillory ; nor, if I read them aright, is it witliin the com- 
pass of my destiny, that I ever should be. 

When therefore I say that I ha\-e no ear, you will under- 
stand me to mean -/or music. To say that this he.irt never , 
mclied at the concord of sweet sounds, would be a foul self- 
hbcl. ‘ Water parted from the sea' never fails to move it Stranges 
iy. So does ‘In vfanef. But they tverc used to be sung at her 
harpsichord (the o!d-f.ishioncd instrument in vogue in those 
days) by a gentlewoman - the gentlest, sure, that ever" 
merited the appellation ~ the 'sweetest - why should 
hesitate to name Mrs S[pinkes], once the blooming Fan 

* ‘ Earless on high stood, unabashed, Defoe.’ - DukAJ, 
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Weatheral of the Temple - who had power to thrill the 
soul of Elia, small imp as he was, even in his long coats ; 
and to make him glow, tremble, and blush with a passion, 
that not faintly indicated the dayspring of that absorbing 
sentiment which was afterwards destined to overwhelm 
and subdue his nature quite for Alice W — n. 

I even think that sentimentally I am disposed to harmony. 
But organically I am incapable of a tune. I have been prac- 
tising 'God save the King’ all my life; whistling and hum- 
ming of it over to myself in solitary corners ; and am not 
vet arrived, they tell me, within, many quavers of it. Yet 
hath the loyalty of Elia never been impeached. 

I am not without suspicion, that I have an undeveloped 
faculty of music -within me. For thrumming, in my wild 
way, on my friend A[yrton]’s piano, the other- morning, 
swhile he was engaged in an adjoining parlour, - on his 
return he was pleased to say, 'he- thought it could not be the 
maid! ’ On his first surprise at hearing the keys touched in 
somewhat an airy and masterful way, not dreaming of me, 
ills suspicions had lighted on Jenny. But a grace, snatched 
from a superior refinement, soon convinced him that some 
being - technically perhaps defipient, but higher informed 
from a principle common to all the fine arts - had swayed 
the keys to a mood which Jenny, with all her (less cultiv^ated) 
enthusiasm, could never have elicited from them. I mention 
this as a proof of my friend’s penetration, and not with any 
view of disparaging Jenny. 

Scientifically 1 could never be made to understand (yet 
have I taken some pains) what a note in music is ; or how 
one note should differ from another. Much less in voices can 
I distinguish a soprano from a tqnor. Only sometimes the' 
thorough-bass I contrive to guess' at, from its being super- 
eminently harsh and disagreeable. I tremble, however, for 
my misapplication of the simplest terms of that which I 
disclaim. 'While I profess my ignorance, I scarce know what 
to say I am ignorant of. I hate, perhaps, by misnomers. 
Sostcnuto and adagio stand in the like relation of obscurity 
to me ; and Sol, Fa, Mi, Re, is as conjuring as Baralipton. 

It is hard to stand alone in an age like this, - (consd- 
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tutcd fo ihc <}uid; anti Critical perception of all harmonious 
combinations, I srrlly bclie\e, beyond all preading ages, 
since Jiibal siuniljlrd upon the gamut), to remain, as it were. 
Singly unimpresM*b/c to the magic inlTucncrs of an art, which 
js said to hast such an especial strole at soothing, elevating, 
and refining tiie passions. ~ Yet, rather than break the 
rantlid current of rnv conlessions, I mutt avwiv to you that 
I have rcceivetl a great deal roorc pain than pleasure from 
this so crifd-up fiirull^. 

1 atn roiutijutionally susceptible of noisrs. A carpenter’s 
hammer, in a warm summer noon, will fret me mto more 
than midsummer madness. But thofc unconnerted, unset 
sounds, arc nothitn: to the mearured malice of music. The 
Cir IS pitsivc to those single stroJers; ivill/ncly enduring 
stripes while it hath no t.isk to con. To music it cannot be 
panis’C. It will strive - mine at Ic.ast ssall - spue of tB in- 
opbtude, to thrid the maze; like an unsLillctl eye patnAiIly 
poring upon hi'*rogl\phic5. I have sat through an Italian 
Opera, till, for sheer pain, and Inexplicable anguish, I have 
rushed otit into the noisiest places of the crusviled streets, to 
rolacempclfwitli sauttds.sWuch I tvasnot obliged to follow*, 
ami get rid of the tli«tr.acting torment of enrilew, fruitless, 
bai .... .1 

b!a 
of 

1 

po- 

auditorv in die pit (svhat a contrast to Hog-inti s 
Audience 1) immostible, or afTccting some faint emuUon - 
till {,11 some have s.aid, dwt our occupations in the next 
world will Ixr but a shadow of what drlighTcd us »» 'h‘®l f 
have imagined mssclf in some cold Iheairc in Ha es, 
where some of the fifrrj of tlic earthly one should be Kept 
up, willi none of the (rjojmtnt; or like that . 

— P.irty in a parlour 

All silent, and all DAUMEO. 

Aboir olJ, lliosc inralTcraUc concertos, anii pieces- 
mtuic, as they arc cilled, do plague and embitter 
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Weatlieral of the Temple - who had power to thrill the 
soul of Elia, small imp as he was, even in his long coats ; 
and to make him glow, tremble, and blush with a passion, 
that nbt faintly indicated the dayspring of that absorbing 
sentiment which was afterwards destined' to overwhelm 
and subdue his nature quite for Alice W — ^n. 

1 even think that sentimentally I am disposed to harmony. 
But organically I am incapable of a tune. I have been prac- 
tising ‘God save the King‘ all my life; whistling and hum- 
ming of it over to myself in solitary corners ; and am not 
yet arrived, they tell me, -ud thin • many quavers of it. Yet 
hath the loyalty of Elia never been impeached. 

I am not without suspicion, that I have an undeveloped 
faculty of music within me. For thrumming, in my wild 
way, on my friend A[yrtonys piano, the other' morning, 
while he was engaged in an adjoining parlour, - on his 
return he was pleased to say, ‘he- thought it could not be the 
maid! ’ On his first surprise at hearing the keys touched in 
somewhat an airy and masterful way, not dreaming of me, 
Ills suspicions had lighted on Jenny. But a grace, snatched 
from a superior refinement, soon convinced him that some 
being - technically perhaps defipient, but higher informed 
from a principle common to all the fine arts - had swayed 
the keys to a mood which Jenny, with all her (less cultivated) 
enthusiasm, could never have elicited from them. I mention 
this as a proof of my friend’s penetration, and not with any 
view of disparaging Jenny. 

Scientifically I could never be made to understand (yet 
have I taken some pains) -U'hat a note in music is; or how 
one note should differ from another. Much less in voices can 
I distinguish a soprano from a tpnor. Only sometimes the' 
thorough-bass I contrive to guess' at, from its being super- 
eminently harsh and disagreeable. I tremble, however, for 
my misapplication of the simplest terms of that which I 
disclaim, 'W'hile I profess my ignorance, I scarce know what 
to iqy I am ignorant of. I hate, perhaps, by misnomers. 
Sostenuio and adagio stand in the like relation of obscurity 
to me ; and Sol, Fa, Mi, Re, is as conjuring as Baralipton. 

It is hard to stand alone in an age like this, - (consti- 
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open, but this infernal plague of melancholy scizeth on 
them, and terrifies their soub, representing some dismal 
object to their minds ; wliich now, by no means, no labour, 
no persuasions, they can avoid, they cannot be rid of, they 
cannot resist/ 

Something like this ‘scene turning’ I have experienced at 
the evening parties, at tlic house of my good Catholic 
fnend ; who, by the aid of a capital organ, himself 

the roost finished of players, converts his drauing-room into 
a chapel, his week days into Sundays, and these latter into 
minor heavens.* 

^\■bcn my friend commences upon one of those solemn 
anthems, ^\hich pcradvenlurc struck upon my heedless car, 
rambling in the side aisles of the dim Abbey, some fiNT-and- 
thirt)’ yean since, ts-aking a new sense, and putting a soul 
of old religion into my young apprehension - (^^hcthe^ it 
be Ihct, in tvhich the ftalmlst, weary of the pcnecuUons of 
bad aen, tvisheth to himself dove’s tvings - or that ether 
tshich, with a like measure of sobriety and pathos, inquired! 
by what means fhe young man sliall best cleanse hb mind) - 
a holy calm pcrt-adeih me. - I am for the lime 

• rapt above earth, — 

And possess Joys not promised at my birth. 

But when this m.aster of the spell, not content to ha\’e laid 
a^soul prostrate, goes on, in his power, to inflict more bliss 


from that inexhausted German ocean, above which, in tri- 
umphant progress, dolphin-seated, ride those Anons Ilqydn 
and Mo:iarl, v.iih their attendant Tritons, Bach, Beethoven, 
and a countless tribe, whom to attempt to reckon up would 
but plunge me again in the deeps, - I stagger under the 
''right of harmony, reeling to and fro at my wits’ end; - 
clouds, as of frankincense, oppress me - priests, altars, 

* 1 have been there, and still w ould go — 

Tis hke a little heaven below - Dr. W'atts. 
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hcnslon. - Words are something; "but to be exposed to an 
endless battery of mere sounds; to be long a dying; to lie 
stretched upon a rack of roses ; to keep up languor by un- 
intermitted effort; to pile honey upon sugar, and sugar 
upon honey, to an inlcnninablc tedious sweetness ; to fill up 
sound with feeling, and strain ideas to keep pace with it ; to 
gaze on empty frames, and be forced to make the pictures 
for yourself; to read a book, all stops, and be obliged to 
supply the verbal matter ; to invent extempore tragedies to 
answer to the vague gestures of an incxplicalrle rambling 
mime - these are faint shadows of what I have undergone ' 
from a series of the ablcst-exccutcd pieces of this empty 
instrumental music. 

I deny not, that in the opening of a concert, I have ex- 
perienced something vasdy lulling and agreeable : - after- 
wards followeth the languor and the oppression. - Like that . 
disappointing book in Patmos; or, like the comings on of 
melancholy, described by Burton, doth music make her 
first insinuating approaches: - ‘Most pleasant it is to such 
as are melancholy given, to walk alone in some solitaiy 
grove, betwixt wood and water, by some brook side, and to 
meditate upon some delightsome and pleasant subject, 
which shall effect him most, amabilis iusania, and mentis 
gratissimus error. A most incomparable delight to build 
castles in the air, to go smiling to themselves, acting an 
infinite variety of parts, which they suppose, and strongly 
imagine, they act, or that they see done. - So delightsome 
these toys at first, they could spend whole days and nights 
without sleep, even whole years in such contemplations, and 
fantastical meditations, which arc like so many dreams, and 
will hardly be draivn from them - winding and unwinding 
themselves as so many clocks, and still pleasing their ' 
humours, until at the last the ‘scene turns upon a sudden’, 
and they being now habituated to such meditations and 
solitary places, can endure no company, can think of noth- 
ing^ but harsh and distasteful subjects. Fear, sorrow, sus- 
picion, subrusticus pudor, discontent, cares, and weariness of 
life, surprise them on a sudden, and they can think of noth- 
ing else : continually suspecting, no sooner are their eyes ’ 
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>pcn, but this infernal plague of melancholy seizeth on 
ihem, and terrifies their souls, representing some dismal 
object to tlieir minds ; which now, by no means, no labour, 
no persuasions, they can avoid, they cannot be nd of, they 
cannot resist.’ 

Something like this ‘scene turning’ I have experienced at 
the evening parties, at the house of my good Cathohe 


minor heavens.' 

When my friend commences upon one of those solemn 


■1 

of old religion into my young apprehension “ (whether it 
be that, in which the Psalmist, weary of the persecutions of 
bad men, wisheth to himself dove’s wings - or that other 



— - —--rapt above earth, — 

And possess joys not promised at my birth. 


But when this master of the spell, -not content to have laid 
soul prostrate, goes on, in his pmver, to inflict more bliss 
^an lies in her capacity to receive — impatient to overcome 
« ‘earthly’ with his ‘heavenly’, - still pouring in, for pro- 
jacted hours, fresh waves and fresh from the sea of sound, 
rom ibat inexhausted German ocean, above which, In tri- 
Jffipbant progress, dolphin-seated, ride 'those Arions Hajdn 
Mozart^ \rith their attendant Tritons,'.PafA, Beethoven, 
wd a countless tribe, whom to attempt to reckon up would 
but plunge me again in the deeps, - I stagger under the 
"'•Sbt of harmony, reeling to and fro at my ■wits’ end; - 
couos, as of franlanccnse, oppress me - priests, altars, 

* I have been there, and still w ould go — > 

■’ris fitc a little heaven below. — Dr. Watts 
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censfers, dazzle before me - the genius of his religion hath 
me in her toils - a shadow-y triple tiara invests the brow oi 
my friend, late so naked, so ingenuous - he is Pope, - arid 
by him sits, like as in the anomaly of dreams, a she-Pope 
too, - tri-coronated like himself! - I am converted, and yet 
a Protestant ; - at once malleus hereticoriini, arid myself grand 
heresiarch : or three heresies centre in my person ; I am 
Marcion, Ebion, and Cerinthus ^ Gog and Magog - what 
not? till the coming in of the friendly supper-tray dissi- 
pates the figment, and a draught of true Lutheran beer (in 
which chiefly my friend shows himself no bigot) at once 
reconciles irie to the rationalities of a purer faith ; and restore: 
to me the genuine un terrifying aspects of my pleasant- 
countenanced host and hostess. 

- Elia. 

London Magazine^ March 1821. 


Free Thoughts on Several Eminent Composers 

Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart, 

Just aS the evhim bites ; for my part, 

I do not care a farthing candle 
For either of them, or for Handel. 

Cannot a man live free and easy 
Without admiring Pergotese? 

Or through the world with comfort go 
That never heard of Doctor Blow? 

So help me Heaven, I hardly have ; 

And yet I eat, and drink, and shave, 

Like other people, if you watch it. 

And know no more of stave or crotchet 
Than did the primitive Peruvians ; 

Or those old ante-queer-diluvians 

That lived in the unwashed world with Juhal, 

Before that dirty blacksmith Tubal, 

By stroke on anvil, or by summat. 

Found outj to his great surprise, the gamut_ 
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A GOOD JUDGE OF PRINTS AND PICTURES 

Barrenness of the Imaginative Faculty in the 
Productions of Modern Art 

Hogarth cxccptcd, can wc produce any one painter witliin 
the last fifty years, or since the humour of exhibiting began, 
that has treated a story imaginativdy? By this we mean, upon 
whom his subject has so acted, that it has seemed to direct 
him -not to be arranged by him? Any upon whom 
its leading or collateral points have impressed them- 
selves so tyrannically, that lie dared not treat it otherwise, 
lest he should falsify a revelation? Any tliat has imparted to 
his compositions, not merely so much truth as is cnougli to 
convey a story with clearness, but that individualizing prop- 
erty, which should keep the subject so treated distinct in 
feature from every other subject, however similar, and to 
common apprehensions almost identical ; so that we might 
say, this and this part could have found an appropriate 
place in no other picture in the world but this? Is there 
anytliing in modem art - we will not demand that it should 
be equal - but in any way analogous to what Titian has 
effected, in that wonderful bringing together of two times 
in the ‘Ariadne’, in the National Gallciy’? Precipitous, 
widi his reeling satyr rout about him, re-peopling and re- 
illuming suddenly the waste places, drunk with a new fury 
beyond the grape, Bacchus, born in fire, fire-like flings him- 
self at the Cretan. This is the time present. With this telling 
■of the story’, an artist, and no ordinary' one, might remain 
richly proud. Guido, in Iris harmonious version of it, saw 
no farther. But from die depths of the imaginative spirit 
Titian has recalled past time, and laid it contributory with 
the present to one simultaneous effect. Widi the desert all 
ringing ^^’ith the mad cyanbals of his followers, made lucid 
tvith the presence and new offers of a god, - as if uncon- 
scious of Bacchus, or but idly casting her eyes as upon some 
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unconccrn'mg pageant ~ her soul undhtracted from llicscus 
- Ariadne is sUll pacing the solitary shore in as much licart- 
silcncc, and in almost the same local sohiude, with which 
she awoke at da>break to atch the forlorn last glances of 
the sail tluat bore away the Atlienian. 

Here are two points miraculousl) co-tiiiitJng; fierce 
sodcly, with the feeling of solitude still absolute ; noonday 
revelations, with the accidents of the dull gray dawn un- 
qucntlicd and lingering; the Kacclius, with the past 

Ariadne; two stories, with double nme; separate, and 
harmonizing. Had the artist made the uom.'vn one shade 
less indincrciu to the God; still more, h.ad she expressed a 
rapture at his advent, where would have been the sior>' of 
the mighty desolation of the he.irt previous? merged in the 
insipid accident of a flattering oflet met with a welcome 
acceptance. Tlie broken hc.irt for ’Ibescus was not likely to 
be pieced up by a God. 

\Ve h.ive before us a fine rough print, from a picture by 
Raphael in the Vatie.in. It is the rrcscntaiion of the new- 
born Eve to Ad.sm by the Almighty. A fairer mother of man- 
kind we might im.igme, and a goodlier sire perhaps of men 
since born, Hut these arc in.-»tteo subordin.ate to the con- 
ception of the situalion, <lispla>cd in this extraordinary pro- 
duction. A tolerable modem arust would have been satis- 


had just blest it with the Uiublc lUis.iv lue uimious, 
first-sight view, the superfimi An artist of a Jugner grade, 
considering the awful presence they were in, would have 
taken care to subtract something from the expression onvie 
more human passion, and to heighten the more spiritual^ 
one. Tills would be as much as an cxhibition-gocr, from the 
opening of Somerset House to last vears shovir, h« b«m^ 
encouraged to look for. It is obvious to hint at a lower- 
pression yet, in a picture dwh for rnpccts 0 rav 
colouring, might be deemed not wholly madm^^ 
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Lhttc art-fdstcri Mg Avails, in which the raptures shotiW be 
as mnciyrnine, the gratitude as one,' or perhaps ‘/cro! By 
neither tile one passion nor the other has Raphael ex- 
pounded the situation of Adam. Singly upon his brow sits 
the absorbing sense of wonder at tlic crcatctl miracle. Tlic 
moment Seized by the intuitive artist, perhaps not self- 
conscious of liis art, in which neither of the conflicting 
emotions - a moment now abstracted! - have had time to 
sprang up, or to battle for indecorous mastery, - We havc- 
scch a landscape of a justly-admired neoteric, in which he 
aimed at delineating a fiction, one of the most severely 
beautiful in aniiciuiiy - the gardens of the Hcspcridcs. To 
do Mr T[urner] justice, he had painted a laudable orchard, 
with fitting seclusion, and a veritable dragon (of which a 
Polypheme, by Poussin, is somehow a fac-similc for the 
situation), looking over into the world shin out backwards, 
so that none but a ‘still-climbing Hercules’ could hope to 
catch a peep at the admired Ternary of Recluses. No con- 
ventual porter could keep his keys better than this custos 
with the ‘lidless eyes’. He not only sees that none do intrude 
into tliat privacy, but, as dear as dayh’ght, that none but 
Hercules out Diabolus by any manner of means enn. So far 
all is well. We have absolute solitude here or nowhere. Ab 
extra, the damsels arc snug enough. But here the artist’s 
courage seems to have failed him. He began to pity his 
pretty charge, and, to comfort the irksomeness, h.as peopled 
their solitude with a bevy of fair attendants, m.aids of 
honour, or ladies of the bed-chamber, according to the 
approved etiquette at a court of the nineteenth century; 
giving to the whole Scene the air of a fete-champ etre, if we 
will but excuse ilie absence of die gentlemen. 'Fhis is well, 
and Wattcauish. But what is become of the solitary ms’stcry 
- the 

Daughters three, 

That sing around the golden tree? 

This is not the way in vvliich Poussin would have treated 
tliis subject. 

The paintings, or rather the stupendous architectural 
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self had furnished ! Then ima^ne the infinite applause that 
followed, the mutual rallyings, tlie declarations that ‘ they 
were not, much frightened’, of'the assembled galaxy. 

The point of time in the picture exactly answers to the 
appearance of the transparency in the anecdote. The huddle, 
the flutter, the bustle, the escape, the alarm, and the mock 
alarm; the prettinesscs heightened by consternation; the 
courtier’s fear which was flattery ; and the lady’s which was 
affectation; all, that we may conceive to have taken place 
in a mob of Brighton courtiers, sympathising with the well- 
acted surprise of their sovereign ; all this, and no more, is 
exhibited by the well-dressed lords and ladies in the Hall of 
Belus. Just this sort of consternation we have seen among a 
flock of disquieted wild geese at the report only of a gun 
having gone off!. 

But is this vulgar fright, diis mere animal anxiety for the 
preservation of their persons — such as we have \vitnessed at 
a theatre, when a slight alarm of fire has been given - an 
adequate exponent of a supernatural terror? the way in 
which the finger of God, writing judgments, would have 
been met by the withered conscience? There is a human 
fear, and a divine fear. The one is disturbed, restless, and 
bent upon escape; the other is bowed down, effortless, 
passive. When the spirit appeared before Eliphaz in the 
visions of the night, and the hair of his flesh stood up, was 
it in the thoughts of the Temanite to ring the bell of his 
chamber, or to call up thexervants? But let us see in the text 
what there is to justify all this huddle of vulgar consterna- 
tion. 

From the words of Daniel it appears that Belshazzar had 
made a great feast to a thousand of his lords, and drank 
wine before the thousand. The golden and silver vessels are 
gorgeously enumerated, with the princes, the king’s con- 
■ cubines, and his wives. Then follows - 

‘In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, 
and wrote over against tlie candlestick upon the plaster of 
the wall of the king’s palace ; and the king saw the part of 
the hand that wrote. Then the king’s countenance was 
changed, and liis thoughts troubled him, so that the joints 
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of Ws loins were loosened, and his knees smote one against 
another.’ 

This is the plain text. By no bint can jt be othenvise in* 
ferred, but that the appearance nas solely confined to the 
fancy of Belshazzar, that his single brain was troubled. Not 
a ivord is spoken of its being seen by any else there present, 
not even by the queen herself, who merely undertakes for 
the interpretation of the phenomenon, as related to her, 
doubtless, by her husband The lords are simply said to be 
astonished; it. at the trouble and the change of counten- 
ance in ihcir sovereign Even die prophet does not appear 
to have seen thescroll, winch ihekingsaw He recalls it only, 
as Joseph did the Dream to the King of Copt ‘Then wm 
the part of the hand sent from bun }the Lord], and this 
tmting was written.’ Hr speaks ol the phantasm.as past. 

Then what becomes of dus needless multlplicauon of the 
miracle? this message to a roial conscience, singly «* 
pressed - for Ic was said. Thy kmedcro » divided , 
- simultaneously impressed upon the fancies of a thousand 
courtiers, who were ini|-lied ui » nciiher directly nor 


tire ■.XII tiMon of the 5»iy. and 

that tire sight was seen also In the thousand courecn ^t 
it have Ireet. visible » all Suhtl.m - as the <>f “' 
simear were sliahen. and hts S 

so would tire knees ol '' ’X,'" h,„e been troubled; 

countenances, as of an indi' 'du.it ni >n ^ stuoor- 

boxed, down, so ;f:,.hTat1;SbL 

fi-xed, w’lth no thought nl snu.^ni'a 
judgment. 


* I !• , iic IS to be shoivn 

^ I^«anthatisoptic..U^ jhc 

in cverv nirtitre. The t'* Oiiw-"- . . „ Vs.rrtn^ 


brilliant indiWduaUties m a 


' "..rt' roluur of the wcd6‘ng 

«e. or Titian, to the veivtcMutr-ndw'-^^^^.^ 

garments, the ring Rjmrnnc “pon seasons there 

metal and fashions of the win'-pw , ^ ^ ofjudg- 


b leisure ami luxury t« be 
ntent’, or in a ‘day of lc»^'' ** see, *' 

impious feast ofBelshazzar, the t * 
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eye of an, agent or patient in the immediate scene would 
see, only in masses and indistinction. Not only the female 
attire and jewelry exposed to the critical eye of the fashion, 
as minutely as the dresses in a Lady’s Magazine, in the 
criticized picture - but perhaps the curiosities of anatomical 
science, and studied . diversities of posture, in the falling 
angels and sinners of Michael Angelo, - have no business 
in their great subjects. There was no leisure for them. 

By a wise falsification, the great masters of painting got 
at their true conclusions ; by not showing the actual appear- 
ances, that is, all that was to be seen at any given moment 
by an indifferent eye, but only what thg eye might be sup- 
posed to see in the doing or suffering of some portentous 
action. Suppose the moment of the swallowing up of Pom- 
peii. There they were to be seen - houses, column^, archi- 
tectural proportions, differences of public and private 
buildings, men and women at their standing occupations, 
the diversified thousand postures, attitudes, dresses, in some 
confusion truly, but physically they were visible. But ivhat 
eye saw them at that eclipsing moment, which reduces con- 
fusion to a kind of unity, and when the senses^are upturned 
firom their proprieties, when sight and hearing are a feeling 
only? A thousand years have passed, and we are at leisure 
to contemplate the weaver fixed standing at his shuttle, the 
baker at his oven, and to turn over with antiquarian cool- 
ness the pots and pans of Pompeii. 

‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou. Moon, in 
the valley of Ajalon.’ Who, in reading this magnificent 
Hebraism, in his conception, secs aught but the heroic son 
of Nun, with the out-stretched arm, and the greater and 
lesser light obsequious ? Doubtless there were to be seen hill 
and dale, and chariots and horsemen, on open plain, of 
winding by secret defiles, and all the circumstances and 
stratagems of war. But whose eyes would have been con- 
scious of this array at the interposition of the synchronic 
miracle? Yet in the picture of this subject by the artist of 
the ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ - no ignoble work, either - the 
marshalling and landscape of the war is everything, the 
miracle sinks into an anecdote of the day j and the eye may 
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*dart through rank and file traverse' far some winuiesf 
before it shall discover, among his armed followers, uhUh 
is Jos/aa! Xot modem art alone, but ancient, where only 
it is to be found ifanj’whcrc, can be detected erring, from 
defect of this imaginative faculty. The world has nothing 
to show of the prctemalural in painting, transcending the 
fi^e of Laaariis bursting liis gras e-eJnthes, in the great 


herd of passers-by at a distance, who have not heard, or but 
faintly have been told of the passing mirach , admirable as 
diey arc in design and hur - for it is a glonlied work - do 
not respond adccpiatcly to the action - that the *tni|le 
figure of the Laranu has been attributed to Michael Angelo, 
and the mighty Sebastian unfairly robbed of the lame of the 
greater half «f the imerest’ Now that drre were not m- 
different paisc;>bv wiihm actual vcope of the of hose 
. present at the tmracte, to wIimii, the sound of *t wd but 
fatndy, or not at all. reachcil. it would U bj>d»ht>od to 
deny; but would thev sic ihem.^ ur run the mind m die ron- 
ception of it admit of vuJ, unconcermnq o ;)-cu. can U 
ihtnk of them at all' or wliat .w«.anng ^ 

imagination can clirie bi b»i»vicfj the seen 
not, of a presetniaJ miracle* r 

Wcrc an ar.ivi pamt upi.n dimaryl ^ f * 

Dr>,d. « >.11 -X '•««■ ‘■;,f I;" ;L%fy 

opccfat on, (hr patron wouM i* ' - . ' .fr.t^e under 

wde-stotd.cd oak.’ !>!>««' „f',,ll„ad „flr 

same figure among f-mniaim. • -...."h ormf vy 

seen after Julio wr ihm . 

by no proc«r. wid. mir- 
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c Invc reciprocated characters. Long, grotesque, fan- 
figure of her own, beautiful in convolution 

d'^^distortion, linked to her connatural tree, co-twisting 
‘"’"1 bs limbs her own, till both seemed cither - these, ani- 
withits disanimated members - yet the 

"Smtl and Vegetable lives sufficiently kept ^ 

lay - an approximation of Uvo natures, wluch o 
Sinceive! U must be seen ; analogous m, not the same with, 
the dclieacies of Ovidian transformations. 

To the lowest subjects, and, to a superficial compie- 
hemion the most barren, the Great Masters gave lofuness 
nnd fruitfulness. The large eye of genius saw in the mcan- 
of present objects their capabilities of treatment from 
he r relations to some grand Past or Future. How has 
Raphael - we must still linger about the Vatiean - treated 
the^humble craft of the ship-builder, in Ins ‘Building of the 
Ark’"^ It is in sciiniural series, to which we have 
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teteeon wa^Triot inore astbms^d'wheri^ Ke saw.Diana batli- 
In^Kersdf at .the Toiini^, ^n l-haye be in bebolding 
yoiir beauty: I, commend thb manner, of your pastime, and 
you for your kind offers;'and; if I may serve you, so 
l inay be suVe you wUl be obeyed,- you may command me : 
for iny iprpfeibn' is this. To show myself thankful, and a 
doer of good to" all sorts of people, especially of the rank 
that your perepn shows you to be; and' if those nets, as they 
take up but a little piece of ground, should take up the 
whole world, I would seek out hew worlds to pass through, 
ratlier.thanlbreak them : and (he adds) that you may give 
credit to this my exaggeration, behold at least he that 
promiseth you this, is Don Quixote de la Mancha, if haply 
his name hath come to your hearing.’ Illustrious Romancer! 
were the ‘fine frenzies’, which possessed the brain of thy 
own Quixote, a fit subject, as in this Second Part, to be 
exposed to the jeers of Duennas and Serving*men? to be 
monstered, and shown up at the heardess banquets of great 
men? Was that pitiable infirmity, which in thy First Part 
misleads him, always from within, into half-ludicrous, but 
more than half-compassionable and admirable errors, not 
infliction enough from heaven, drat men by studied artifices 
must devise and practise upon the hmnour, to inflame where 
they should soothe it? Why, Goneril would have blushed 
to practise upon the abdicated king at diis rate, and the 
she-wolf Regan not have endured to play the pranks upon 
liis fled wits, which thou first made thy Quixote suffer in 
Duchesses’ halls, and at the hands of that umvorthy noble- 
inan.^ 

In the First Adventures, even, it needed all the art of the 
most consummate artist in the Book way that the world 
hath yet seen, to keep up in the mind of the reader the heroic 
attributes of the character without relaxing ; so as absolutely 
that they shall suffer no alloy from the debasing fellowship 
of the clown. If it ever obtrudes itself as a disharmony, are 
we inclined to laugh ; or not, rather, to indulge a contrary 
emotion? - Cervantes, stimg, perchance, by the relish 

^ Yet from this Second Part, our cried-up pictures are mosdy 
selected ; the waiting-women with beards, etc. 
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with Asliich his Reading Pubhe had received the fboiencs 
of tlic man, more to tiicir palates than the ^nerosities of 
the master, in the sequel Jet his pen run riot, lost the har* 
mony and ‘the balance, and sacrificed a great idea to the 
taste of Iiis contemporants. We know that in the present 


de Alfarache - tJiat some less knauing hand would prevent 
him by a spurious Second Pait, and judging that it would 
be easier for his compcinor to outbid him in the comicalities, 
than in the romarce, of his woik. ho abandoned his Knight, 
and has fairly set up the Squm- for hjs Hero. For what else 
has he unsealed die t\cs of Sancho^ and instead of that 


J- ; o. 

loses ills reverence, Don Quixote is become - a treatable 
lunatic. Our .trusts JiandJc him accordingly. 

Thu essay was ongmally written for inclusion in the English- 
man's hlozazint in 1831 That paper dosed dowTi before the 

- - J-T 




' NOTES ON 

LAMB’S FRIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIES 


Allen, Robert (1772-1803) 

Asbury, Jacob Vale 
Ayrton, William 
(»777-»858) 


Scboolfellow of Lamb, journalist 
and Army Surgeon. 

The l.ambs* doctoral Enfield. 
Afusic critic, director of King’s 
Theatre, Haymarket. Introduced 
to the T.ambs by the Bur.veys 
1&03. 


Bannister, John 
(1760-183G) 


Barnes, Thomas 
(1786-1841) 

J ARTON, Bernard 
(1784-1849) 
Barthuu 


Battle, Mrs 


Boyer, Rca’ J ames 
(d. 1816) 

Burney, Admiral James 
. {t7‘io-i82t) 


Comedian. ‘He gave j-ou the idea 
of a good fellow, whom it wouJd 
most pleasant and profitable 
to live with 5 and this was Hs real 
character.’ Leigh Hunt. 
Educated at Christ’s HcapfuJ 
and Cambridge. Editor of Th 
Timts 1807-41, ■ 

Quaker poet, rmt met laai « 
1822 at a IxrJm Afegaziiu tLztet. 
Ann Siuuons married a Bsa- 
TRAU, paWnEiroier ia 
Square. ^ 


See Elia tsay ^ 

Hiirf (not iariadsd b jH? 
non). Ether i£n pccjdi ^ 
Sarar Bea.vEY fe-T-j. 


*77^ * * ' ' 

cf Fisrr? Sztxzr 

*a«drR£-dtiiirrj4f,.v: 
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barrister. The wiiolc family first 
met the Lambs in 1803 and be- 
came close friends. 

Historian'and critic. He visited 
the Lambs in 1824. 

Published translation of Dante’s 
Inferno (1805) and the whole 
Divine Commedta (1814). Also 
translated Pindar’s Odes and 
Aristophanc’s Birds. One of 
Lamb’s London Magazine associ- 
ates. 

ChamberSj The ‘Old Afn CitAStBERS, the sensible 

clcrg^'man in Warwickshire, ’ was 
the Rev Tito.MAS, vicar of 
Radway. His two sons 
Charles andJoHN were at 
school with Lamb and John was 
one of his colleagues at the E.I.H. 

Clarkson, Thomas A leader of the anti-slavery 

(1760-1846! movement. 

Coleridge, Hartley , Samuel Taylor’s eldest son. 
(1796-1849) Brought up in the Southey 

family. Journalist and poet. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor ‘The finest dreamer, the most' 
(1772-1834) eloquent talker, and the most 

original thinker of his day.’ 
Leigh Hunt. 

Collier, John Dyer He, his wife, and their son, John 

Payne Collier (1789-1883), 
critic, Parliamentar>> correspon- 
dent and literary forger, were' 
friends and admirers of the 
Lambs from 1808. 

His ‘Confessions of an Opium 

Eater’ appeared in the London 

Magazine at the same time as 

Lamb’s Elia essays. 


De Quincey, Thomas 
(1785-1859) 


Carlyle, Thomas 
(1795-1881) 

Gary, Rev. H. F. 
(1772-1844) . 
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Dteb, George {I755~»84r) Educated Chriit’s Hospital and 
Cambridge. Wrote Hutaty qfth 
VtusertUy of Cantbridgt (1814.) 
and pTuiileges of iho Vnhtxnly of 
Camhndgt (1824). Prolific haci- 
wnicr, ‘poet’, and translator. 
The major work of his life was his 
, share of Valpy's monumental 

edition of the classics upon which 
he svoried 1811^30 During hb 
last years he was totally hhnd. 

Fenwick, John (d. 1820) Editor of the Alston and of the 
Flougft Author ol a farce 77 u 
Indian- Oigod of Tiie Tuo Races ^ 
, Men. 

FiEtD, Barton <173 <>-i 840) Essayist, dramatic critic. Judge 
of the Supreme Court cf New 
South Wales and Chief Justice of 
Gibraltar, was introduced to 
Lamb in 1809 by his brother 
Francis Fie to at the 

Fielde, Franks (d. 1809) Lamb’s godfather. 

FitzherbebT, Wt3 Maria Morganatic wife of the Prince 

(175D-1837) Regem. 

Forster, John Biographer of Goldsmith, Lan- 

dor. Dickem and Swift. First met 
Lamb when he was editor of 
Moxon's Rffector in 1832. 

Philosopher, novelist, and pub- 
luher (of T^Us front Shakespeare 
aad AJeentures of Ulysses.) Intro- 
duced to Lamb toy Coiendge 
1800. Married first Marv 


Gouwis, WiWiam 
(1756-1836) 


WoLLSTONECROPT (1759-97), 

the reminht and then in i8oi 
Mrs Cearehont- 'theBitch’. 
Hts daughter, Mary Woll- 
STOSECROPT • (i7g7-i85r) 
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Hazlitt, William 
{1778-1830) 


Hessey, James 
. (1781-1870) 

Hetty 

Holcropt, Thomas' 
(1745-1809) 


Hood, Thomas (1799-1845) 


married Shelley and was 
the authoress of Frankenstein. 

Unsuccessful portrait painter and 
successful critic, essayist and 
lampoon writer. His ‘Table Talk’ 
appeared in the London Magazine 
at the same time as Lamb’s Elia 
essays. He first met Lamb in 1 798 
and painted his portrait in 1804. 
He married Sarah Stoddart 
in 1808. They were divorced in 
1822, but she remained a friend 
and correspondent of the Lambs. 

Partner in the publishing firm 
Taylor and Hesscy. 

The Lambs’ servant. 

Dramatist. First met Lamb about 
1800. His widow later married 
James Kenney (q.v.) and she 
and his daughters Fanny and 
Louisa (mrs Saddams) were 
friends of the Lambs to the end. 

First met Lamb when he was 
sub-editor of the London Magazine 
1821, and was his neighbour in 
Islington 1823-27. Editor of The 
Gem 1829, in tvhich he published 
Eugene Aram; Editor of yearly 
Comic Annuals 1830-39; Lfew 
Monthly Magazine in 1841 ; Hoods 
Own 1844. His ‘Literary Re- 
miniscences’ originally appeared 
scattered through the pages of 
Hoods Own and provide some of 
the most fascinating and per- 
ceptive information about Lamb 
in all the writings of Lamb’s 
contemporaries. 
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3it'.ST,J. ILUIsh 
(ijCl-iCiO}, 


Son of Imc Ifunt, a Barbnifian 
and Philadelphia Tor>' Lile 
Ijwb fdufaiwj at C.H ; like 
Jjanbdrtpjrml from a ann-ersity 
cshibitinn bv a Hammer and, for 
d «hoft time, hlr J imh clerk in a 
poblie ofiicf. in bn < hc the War 
OfTne Ihr r-.M.lorof 

« arioid <hnr{ j.ri) r ni,, 3I pipers 
• ■1 whiih ihr I»M ki'i'KO ,)/- fht 
r. fhrf^ -r,. /,/„,/ 

H^ac.s 4 „ I Ml) i I n I 


lb 

iiiipK' •iiciioiit ( .r lilieb 
t}. Pfl-.e Ket ,.i «i illii He 
v.j< a <i( 1 Mub, fri'ni luJ 

uhr>.JJats utiii] ]jsni)'i death 
/7.<»i<jh ha **r>rk ai poet, ««»• 
Ht. ciiiic and trambior a o\er 
»lia<f-"Med b) hii f’tcat ronirmp- 

orarin he iianouuiaiidingli^urt 
i« Inerary Untory not onlj for his 
. 's-i c'ltuieitotu and cjuahjin, 

( I iho lierauie hn fncmbhip 
) . ,s 4 !i-\k between rolendfje 
.• ‘ ( «m(» wi the one band anil 
|i^ • I •) 1 ''hclie^- on thr other 


IlcTCHi't^ON, Sarah 
}iOLA, Knima 


Vv. ' i'** •It' • »»ter in-law. 
th. 1 vlopttd daughter, 
j 1 " I d» jrd .Motpfj. 


KsitY, J'anny |i7'7'» 


I 'Ude fmt appcaf' 

, .r IhuM l-ine t797 Lamb’s 
•JUfbari S— ‘ )j taken 
j •. n the »tje> of her childhood 
and aldw'uth Jupi>ostd!y refer- 
Ijjj larlirr love, Ann 
Mriunom. “ posiible that Ms 
if.enl refuel! by Fannv Kelly 
tbctvbtful- 

„hMb i» the impiratton e - 

iw.m aiildren' 
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C.EMBi.E,John Philip 

'(1757-J823) 


Actor, brother of Sarah Sid- 
noNS (d.v.). ‘His power was nil 
studied acquirement,’ Leigh 
Hunt. His brothers Ciiarli'.S 
and Stephen were also actors 
of first rank. Charles in 
particular was a friend of 
Lamb’s. 


K. ENNEY,, James 
(1780-1O49) 

Keymer, J. 

L. \MB,John (1763-1821) 

AMD, Mary (1764-1847) 

Le Grice, Rev. Charles 
Valentine {1773-1858) 


Dramatist. His son Charles 
LamdKennev was a librettist. 

Stationer of Chcapside. 

Charles’s brother. Clerk at the 
South Sea House, Contributor to 
‘Poetry for Children’, 

Charles’s sister, collaborator and 
favourite companion. 

Translator of Longus 1O03, On 
leaving G.H. went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Became 
tutor to the son of a rich widow. 
He married th'e widow. 


Le Grice, Samuel 


Lloyd, Charles 
(1775-1839) 


Manning, Thomas 
(1772-1840) 


•Mter leaving C.H. joined the 
army and died 1802 in Jamaica of 
yellow fever. ' 

Poet. An early friend and collab- 
orator of Coleridge and Lamb. 
Went mad and died in an asylum 
in France. 

Mathematician, physician and 
orientalist. Mel Lamb in 1799, 
became one of his most frequent 
companions until in 1806 he 
■’led for China. From where he 
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Roccrs, Samuel 
(1763-1855) 

Salt, Samuel 


SiDDONS, Sarah 
^■'':',775-J830 


.IONS, Ann 


•EprER, Ann 


Millionaire — poet and wit. 


M.P. Employer of John Lamb, 
senior. Governor of ClirLt’s Hos- 
pital and a Director of the South 
Sea Company and the East India 
Compan/. 

Sister of John Kemble (q-v.). 
One of the greatest tragic 
actresses of all times. 

Alice IV—. 

Step daughter of Basil Montague 
(q.v.). 


Southey, Robert 

(i774-i0.}3) 

Stoddart, John 

(>773-1856) 

Stuart, Daniel 
(1766-1846) 

Talfourd, Sir Thomas 

(1795-1854) 


Poet laureate from 1813. Brother- 
in-law of Coleridge who intro- 
duced him to Lamb in 1795. 

Hazlitt’s brother-in-law. Lea- 
der witer on The Times and later 
Chief Justice of Malta. 

Proprietor and editor of the 
Morning Post and of The Courier. 

Law>’er, M.P., csss' ' ’ tragedian. 
He first met Lr 815 and 

was later exec ’ , .vUl and 

his offieial ^ ■ ' (i8.t8). 
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Wordsworth, 

(»?70-j850) 


ar\i tS? 

for thiawT swTf^'s, vhK{< i-w 
ipirtd tb.c Elia e«Av 'T>r \\a-v 
cf Chiinw\*-Swrr{'m'. O.s- vf 
Lamb’i boMitncn >» tVr K 1. U- 
antl co-author of ihr 
Ldli/rt. 

Wlltam ColUboraior v»iih CotsRits'*, 
%\hi> iniroducctl htm iv> l.au\b m 
ij<)7. He niamc^J Mvr\ 
HvtctnssPM »n i8o.v l\<i 
laureate 1843. The loutnab of 
hUjwter Dorothy 
are amors ihr mivn itelliiMtull 
record* m Knshth Ulet*tvw, 
and. aiDoo.e other thuvc't J'AT' 
licuiarly vaiint)te for the RtvWtHt 
of ihciT fttei<U»hit' with thr 
Lambs and Coieridfe. 



PENGUIN PLAYWRIGHTS 


SHAKESPEARE 

The text of the Penguin Shakespeare is not a reprint of existing 
texts, but a new text specially prepared for this edition from die 
original quartos and folios. Each volume contains the following 
introductory matter; 

1 . Chronological list of Shakespeare’s works. 

2. A short life of Shakespeare. 

3. A note on the Elizabethan theatre, with a drawing. 

4. A brief introduction to the play. 

There arc also notes and a glossary at the end of each volume, 
but the distraction of notes and references in the text itself has 


been avoided. 

k’olumes at present available are : 

TWELFTH night B I 

HAMLET B 2 

AS YOU LIKE IT B 5 

THE TEMPEST B 7 

HENRY THE FOURTH Part 2 BI4 

CORIOLANUS B 20 

TROYLUS AND CRESSIDA B 2 I 

* 

SHAW 


Of the ten volumes of Mr Shaw’s works issued as Penguins in 
honour of his ninetieth birthday in 1946 the following volumes 


are now available in reprint: 

MAN AND SUPERMAN 563 

PLAYS UNPLEASANT 561 

THE doctor’s DILEMMA 564 
PYG.MALION 300 

SAINT JOAN 565 

and two others, 

PLAYS PLEASANT 


PLAYS FOR PURITANS, will shortly be reprinted. 
In every case the texts are complete and unabridged, and the 
Prefaces and other supplementarj' matter are included. 

All these are Penguin volumes at 1 16 




PENGUIN PLAYWRIGHTS 


OSCAR WILDE 

Tw-o of VViIde’i plays, TTtt ImpnUmce ef Bung Eanul and Lady 

T . .. . ' , , 

List 

SALOStE AND OTIIEa PLAYS 
• A Woman of Jfo Importance 

anil 

An Ideal Husband 
600 

Salome svas written in French m 1891. translated into English by 
Lord Alfred Douglas, and published m 1 894 It was to have been 
played at the Palace Theatre by Sarah ^rnhardt in 1893, but 
the censor intervened. With its odd. moonlit beauty and the 
tamping luxuriance of its language, it is nearer akin to a modem 
prose poem than to drama proper 

.1 U'onan of A'o Imporlanu and An Ideal Husband arc true MTddean 
comedies In each a serious theme u seriously treated in the 


comedy and as food for thought. 

THE PICTURE or DORIAN GRAY 
616 

i'erhaps the masterpiece of ‘symbolist* Iicdon in English, tVTc’s** 
novel sparkles with the wit that is more familiar m hu p-’i'"*- 
'Ilispnnciplcs were out of date, but there was a good deal to be 
said for his prejudices’; ‘“The East End” is the proNe^ cf 
slavery, and we try to solve it by amusing the slates’; 'Xc’*- 
ada)s people know the price of everything, and the vab^r v-T 
nothing’; ‘One of those characteristic British fares, ihst.crrr 
L*cn, arc never remembered^; with such gems as these, cf 
^hich have become almost proverbial, this briUiiit bxi 3 
profusely set. 

ij.Bd. taek 




WILLIAM COISULT'r 

If. Dcttr.i’ P/ntlnlr'i 
GV,n 


froni \vh;ilc\Tr .iili.'i’r Wllli.'.lu C.ibiirSt i-. ir.j.irf’ri!, \slii-l!i'-r .1 
!i rdrinrr. .'Miilmr, puldidiral u’riin. Kiir.il UiiLi, f.iiiiifr or p.it' ■, 
I'.irnilin'.. .n ni;iii i^ ifvralrd ft>r wliom it in ir(i|)n-.ili!r nui ti) 
L’finiinr .Tirrrlidsi. If lif \\';\n tlif >Tr.iii!lr-,i li.-itrr <pf lii>. <! ly tli*- 
h.'l couniiini'.i.Ur iii.vnirv of jiri>-.r iiivt-rlivr, CVibl)'’!! vv.in nt-n nnr 
fi! the HU). I ;irit'rrr, w.inn lir.n l(.<l ;uiil niiv.'Jr.iiiiii'ir'.i lii'-ii 
CMT lived .Ui'l wiiitr. 

;i' !ir v.,is ii'-vcr liml ofluianiinn, tin- non iif:t finii-r .nrul 
I ml al tlir l.iil of ilu^ pUuf.'.li. (udthrti wav rvery iii' h an I'.ti.rli''' 
NCDTiian. ill .ipni ar.ini'i', in inaiitu-r. in t lintavit-r ‘il;-: patirtn 
Jolin Hull til liiv rriitnry*. wav ( ‘..trlylf''. d'-linratlnn. IL liainl 
t :Uil nnii :vli<i laiinii, he ahaniinalfd anil ilivtrnvlrd ritirv (uliich 
lie rail'll 'uriiv'). Iianhnv, Miii 1 jnhhrrv, paju-r ni'iiiry and 
pnlitiral crijiiDinivis ; hr adorrd all Idriiu nf sp'irt, w..-. [j'-rh-i ilv 
:u hnnir in a raulr inavkcl nr at a larinrtv' ’niilin.vty’. and fur 
I'lit; hlow v.av if.uly In rclurii halfa eln.-rn. IiulTd hit niinh- hlV 
iVoMj plninjhh'iy i<> Mnnlirr nf I’.iiliaiui-tit vvai lililr nuirc lhan a 
n iirs nf lii;hi», anti roiurnvrr.tiiw, .anil prnnnalili'-'.. 

lint of all ohjcffi worth fud'tiin; for, llu-rr w.tt lumr ilo.ri lo 
(iobhflt'.i hrart than the pinrrvalinii of thr riwa! f.n .rl.’iid hr 
had laiown in his boyhnotl anti iiv bolil intlrpniilrni pf-ataniiv . 
with their full bcllirt anti niat .Sumlay rnali. In ids t-\ mpren 
/iiircl mitt's Cobbett has left not only an inimitable pit liirf td a 
vanished tniiniryside but a trstament al nnre liirrary, rfonnnnt: 
and at;raiian. To-day, when atpictduire is riybtly cotnintt to b,- 
iccognised .as one of liritain’s principal ituliivtrirs. the life of thit 
turbulent peasant chaininon anti philirfniiher .acipnrrv rspecial 
interest. 

Mr I’cinbcrton’s new study is one of that growing number of 
boohs which has not previously appeared in any other form, but 
makes its lirst bow to the world as a iVnryi.e. 

On: shilliri" end si\p:i!cr 




WILLIAM COBBETT 
IK. Daring Pembcrlon 
GOo 

From whincvcs angle William Cobbcil is regardctl, whetber as a 
l oformcr. author, polemical writer. Rural Rider, fanner or pater- 
familias, a man is revealed for whom it is impossible not to feel 
genuine alfection. If he was the grandest hater of his day and the 
ir.si consummate master of prose invective, Cobljett was also one 
of the most sincere, warm-hearted and single-minded men who 
ever lived and wrote. 

Born, as he was never tired of boasting, tlic.son of a farmer and 
bred at the tail of the plough, Cobbcil w.as every inch an Knglish 
yeoman, in nj3])earanc<;, in manner, in character - ' the pattern 
John Bull of his century', was Carlyle’s delineation. He haled 
cant and alleclaiion, he abominated and distrusted cities (which 
he called ‘uens’), bankers, stockjobbers, paper money and 
I'olitical economists; he adored all forms of sport, w.as perfectly 
at home in a cattle market or at a farmers’ ‘ordinary’, and for- 
one blow was ready to return half a doacn. Indeed his whole life 
from ploughljoy to Member of Parliament was little more thatt a 
seiies of fights, and controversies, and jicrsonnliiies. 

But of all objects worth fighting for, there was none eloser to 
Cobbett’s heart than the preservation of the rural England he 
had known in his boyhood and its bold independent peasantry, 
with their full bellies and neat Sunday coals. In his evergreen. 
Dural Rides Cobbett has left not only an inimitable picture of 
vanished countryside but a testament at once literary, cconom'' 
and agrarian. Tp-day, when agriculture is rightly coming to "’- 
iccogniscd as one of Britain’s principal industries, the life of 
turbulent peasant champion and philosopher acquires e.-n: 
interest. 

Mr Pemberton’s new study is one of that growing • 
books which has not previously appeared in any ot' 
makes its first bow to the world as a Penguin. 

One shilling and sixpence 



A BOOK OF ENGLISH ESSAYS 

SflfcUJ Ij IF Zr. U’lUtami 
*99 

One of the meat rotaL!e and Attncfhe forms of Eng. Lite, is the 
Essay which, through the last three and a half centuries, has 
prospered sbundanily m all periods In In's Introduction to this 
seJectio.n, first made for Pclmns m 19*3, Mr W. K U'dhams 
points out that tix Fjsay *lias a tnulritude of forms and manners, 
ami scarcely any rules and regulations', and bei'ng so free from 
literary contention it has developed a wide variety of styles. 


tlic TetUr 

Although many of the ]>iecc9 chosen for this \oluoie arc such 
welMnowti ones as Charlca LaiaVs ‘In Trabe of Chimney 
hwei'j'cfi' Of Quineey’s mrraorablc eowmentary on an cpi* 
sode in '.NIacbeih', an endeavour has been made to remind 
teaden that AJdnon, for example, wrote other and better essays 
than the lew which are usually anthologbrd. Modern writen, 
moreover, such as Delloc, iVirsilcy, Aldoui Huxley, Robert 
I.ynd and Ivor Brown, arc Riven a fiirslafc of representation. 
\nd m Mauru-C Hew Ictt's ‘1 he Maypole and the Column also 
included, the reader will find one of the bett essays on the 
English Essay ever ivrillcn 

Tills popuh-ir JVhean has been reprinted and is again av ailable 
at one shilling and lupencc. 



A SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
B. Ifor Evans 
KTi 

‘Pelicanits in Solitudine, that Peerless Pelican’ is the way in which 
the discreet and discriminating Tablet describes this book, which, 
in 1940, Dr B. Ifor Evans wrote specially for Pelican Books and 
which is once again reprinted. It has already become a classic 
work in literary criticism. Covering the whole of English liter- 
ature from Beowulf to James Joyce, a period of over a thousand 
years, and crowded with facts, it remains a volume easy to read 
and full of original judgements. 

Commenting in The Observer on its leisurely movement com- 
bined rvith masterly compression, Ivor Brown described the book 
as written ‘to the classical model, as brief as lucid.’ 

A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH DRAMA 
B. Ifor Evans 
At 72 

Dr Evans has also written this companion volume, which covers 
the whole sweep of English drama from. the miming ‘jocu- 
lator’ of the early Middle Ages to Noel Coward and J. B. Priestley 
in his own day. A liistory of drama is more than a catalogue of 
playwrights, and the author shows with great clarity the external 
factoi-s that have limited and stimulated our theatre. In review- 
ing it Punch says : 

‘ What makes this attractive little book doubly useful is the fact 
that Dr Evans sees his subject through the theatre , not, as is 
more usual with Professors of Literature, in terms of the study.’ 

Each volume ij. Qd. 





ALLXA.VDrR POPn 
I^ilh Stiutll 
C35 


crpt tli<* \ lew lhat Jie uat a man ‘drfnrmrtl in jpirii a« 
«rll at body’. .She»rii out lortiabbth I’ofw at not onlv 
one of Jlir Krcflinst of our port* but aluj ai 'one of the 
riioit lovable of tnrn' Her lountrr atiaik on JVpeN 
(Ictrarton it ti^oroitt at well at »<liolaiK, and ■« ill 1 
niitiated b) jorne of the most tcariliui' literary inii 
osin ttriiien m our mne* 

KARLV VICTORIAN SOVI.I.JSIS 

DjuJ Cti$l 

Al'W 

I firJ D.ivicl Cefil't ««d» of ibe vt<*n out tl an Jin? not- 
rlitti of Ibe century u i;eii< ralK rc<ar'!ril not i>tily 
at a major work of btcrart < riii< uiii but abn a. a bn) 
/lant jnrrc of bnelith j>rotc Hit atmpailieiK a;pr.>a('i 
la (he men and ttomrn ttbote liookt li< it tontiJenn' 
dors not prrtem birii from applvnut hispowrrofrritical 
ililaclimriit, and he laii aii.ilvtc ilicir liiiiiiationi at 
ttrll as their mcrilj So siiniulaiint* U this prucMt of 


77ie oprniiiK ctsay esamines ilir Knieral ouilook and 
values of ihrie seven notrlists. ihcir range of interest, 
their creative energy and their sis’iiiiicant hmitalions 
In the remaining chanters - on Oirkcns, Thackeray, 
the lifontfs, George Eliot, Trollope anti Mrs. Gavkell “ 
Lord David Cedi goes on 'to illuminate ibo>e a«c^'' r 
cspcctv of their novels which can *liU make 
living deUslil lo readers.’ ^ — ' 

Ccch lolame ti'M 



KNGMSM LKTTl'-RS 

or 

Tiir riGHTrrNTH and nixktkkn'th 

CKNTUJUrS 

Sdeetid hy j(tr:n Ailken 


Tlir siutli-iu «)f innnnrrs - or of htiniaii iiauitr - isi iho pa-.i fiiul-, 
no Ix'Hcr quarry for hi* rrsrnrriics tliaii tlic jirivalr Irttrr ~ 
wriucn not, or at Irajl seldom, with an eye on it* judilicatton, 
hut as a sinrerr and personal outpouring of the witters heart. 

Titc letter-writer of the ifllli, anti almost equally of the iptis, 
century spent often more thou;:ht anti care on hi* letter-, than 
we are apt to sp'-nd on ours. Tic wrote, perhaps, less often, and 
deemed it worth while to hcslnw some care on .style and exprr-.. 
sion. Hut htini.an nature is the .s.ame in all the centurirs, anti 
hehintl the oecasional formality we can sec pl.tinly the same 
rommon interest.* a* our own corerspondenee woultl rrvr.il. the 
same sympathies and affections, the same varieties of tharactrr 
and circumstance, tlic satnc plcams of humour and f.uiry, 

'I'lie letters in these two volumes arc selected from the corres- 
pondence of 


VOI.fSir. f)NT. 
■Mesandcr Pope 
I.ady Mar^' Worllcy Montagu 
Joseph .Addison 
.Mrs Dcl.any 
Rev. Patrick Delany 
James Thomson 
Samuel Johnson 
Horace Walpole 
William Cowper 
Vanny Burney 
Edmund Burke 
William Blake 
Charles I.amb 
Lord Byron 


voi.VMr. TWO 
Dr Thomas .-kmold 
Sir Samuel Rotnilly 
John Keats 
Tlie Carlyle* 

William Wilberforce 
W. E. Gladstone 
William Ercnd 
Hannah More 
Robert Southey 
Benjamin Disraeli 
Lord Kelson 
Harriet Martincau 
Sir Walter Scott 
The Duke of Wellington 


Tiio Vohirifs at r/ff rack [Pdican siGg, .siG.j) 



ALLXANUCR ropr. 



on*-. Mt*» Suvipll avnvrt li<*f iti'putM’O tjf 
Yvfr'\ \»ti'* have toiie t'l s^c• 

tPi't ilir Mcw that hf* vai a saan In ij'ifit 

wrtl ai br»ly’ Shr »pti out f» r*iaW»^ •’*'1^ »» i''’« *■"> 
else «>f tlif* Ffraiot nf our htil aho a» ‘oip nf l.t* 

ti.'nt lo>ahlp tf film'. Ihr c*'Ut>t'f aita* k im !’«?«“• 

tlrtranor* u at t*r’> a« « h"!af!v. anJ M ill4 

r'lnatpd hy vinir of the tn'ot «ipar<hti>{ lilrrary mu 
ntiit \\riiipt) 111 uur t>mn 

KARLV VICTORIAN NOVCI.IS I S 

f>:r/ 

Al'io 

I^rl Dasul Cot ilS ifudv of ike »<-ten outtiurJin/ no\- 
elitU (if ihe Kjih (ontiitv »» I’eorrallv irxafile<} tint t»nU 
at u major t*o(V of htorarv (-iiiititm but aKo ii * tir«l 
lam j;irir of LtitjliOi j-rote Hit »vmpjiheti( aj jir »arh 
In llir men aiitl womon wh'oc U«»Vt fir it rntiti.iriin* 
tlort not prrtoni him from apply uiR bit jviHTruf t riiifal 
tlctachniritt, aotl l.e tait tnaUte thru Umtialmm at 
t\rH at thrir menu s<> (iimulanni; it tint pnterst of 
eppraba] ihai ttlinWr one >t fjiniliar ttiih ih^te ootei 
isu or ouc of loiK h t»iih ilicm I/>rtJ Dat k 1 Oeil'i m 
feciiout iiitrretC is likelv ioS'-ikI traders fjnk oner rnorr 
lo the spaeioui ilr.r> irll rs of eatly Viriotian limet. 
The opemm; rstay r«amin>*s the Rrneral outtmik and 
tallies of these srtrn ixnrltsis, tbnr tanjpr of mteroi, 
llieif crcaiitc eiiergy ami iheir sicnifiraiit limit.itiuns. 
In the remaining chapters - on Ihckrns, lliackerav. 
ihe Urontrs, Ccorj^e Lbot, 1 mllopc and Mrs. G 
Lrrd Oatid Cecil goes on *to tUuniinate ihotr a 
aspects of their notcls which can slUt make 
hvms deliehi to readers.* 

CB(h io!amt u. Cd. 



